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THIRTEEN—AND AFTER 


by 
JONATHAN CURLING 


S$ MAGIC DEAD ? Might we still draw back the bedroom 
curtains on the eve of May Day and catch a glimpse 
of broom-borne witches, with Grimalkin riding 

$M! pillion, converging on the Brocken for the revels of 

EN Walpurgis night ? 

However superstition-proof we pride ourselves on 

being, however often we strut defiantly beneath ladders, leave spilt 
salt unthrown across our left shoulders, or ignore the implications 
of the shattered shaving-mirror, most of us are still brought up short 
by the number 13. Here the warlock’s wand still waves, the emanations 
of black magic are still with us, the mumblings of gnostics and 
cabbalists—heard by our forbears—still linger in some obscure coil 
of our cerebellum. Man’s antipathy to the numeral 13 is nothing 
new ; the prejudice goes back to Babylon. 

Almost all hotels defer to magic and arrange for the numerical 
sequence of rooms on the first floor to run from Nos. 12 to 14. 
Certainly, this is proper practice on the Continent, but in this country 
the unsubtle Room No. 12a is occasionally encountered. Similarly 
uninhibited in Great Britain are the authorities responsible for the 
street-numbering of houses (I inhabit a No. 13 myself), but this is 
not so in the rest of Europe, nor has it always been so here. An old 
London street directory showed that there was no No. 13 in Holborn, 
the Strand, Threadneedle Street or Westbourne Grove—yet the 
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millionaire Pierpont Morgan lived happily (or as happily as 
millionaires can live) at 13 Princes Gate. 

In Berlin, during the last century, no new streets were encumbeted 
with a No. 13. In Paris and Berne, as no doubt in other French and 
Swiss cities, the numerals 11a and 11} provide a pardonable: sub- 
stitute. In 1843 a Miss Sarah Pringle of Chorlton-cum-Hardy carried 
her case to the High Court when the official renumbering of a street 
caused her house to become No. 13. Three estate agents, called in 
evidence, said that the new number was definitely damaging to the 
value of the property, and that it was impossible to let it. Miss 
Pringle won her case, but died the next day of a heart attack. 

The law upheld Miss Pringle—and the law itself is not ass enough 
to declare itself free from the prejudice against thirteen. One judge, 
at all events, bears out the truth of this. Mr. Justice Luxmoore, 
when a barrister, never accepted thirteen guineas for a brief. A 
solicitor who knew him well sent him a brief marked ‘twelve and 
another.’ It was returned to him. In academic, as in legal life, the 
distrust of number 13 has long been endemic. When King Edward 
VI was visiting Cambridge, a covetous courtier pointed out to him that 
Christ’s College was a superstitious foundation, because it consisted 
of a master and twelve fellows. He advised the king to take away 
one or two fellowships, so as to dissolve the unlucky number. 

‘Oh, no,’ the monarch replied, ‘I have a better way than that to 
mar their conceit. I shall add a thirteenth fellowship to them.’ 

So much for Cambridge. At Oxford, when Queen’s College was 
founded in 1340, it was made a custom that thirteen beggars, deaf, 
dumb, maimed or blind, should be brought into the hall daily to 
receive their dole of bread, beer, pottage and fish. There is no record 
that this charity brought any ill fortune to the college. But if the 
thirteen beggars sat down then and there together to consume their 
dole, the inference was to be drawn that there would have been one 
beggar the less before the end of a twelvemonth. 

This—the thirteen at table—is the sturdiest and the most persistent 
of all the thirteen superstitions. Montaigne, in his Essays, said drily 
that he preferred to dine twelve rather than thirteen at table. In 
Brother Fabian’s ancient Manuscript the fifth charm reads : 


If thirteen sit down to sup, 
And thou first has risen up, 
Goodman, turn thy money. 
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In the thirteenth number of The Spectator, Joseph Addison wrote : 
‘I remember that I was one in a mixed assembly that was full of 
wine and mirth, when on a sudden an old woman unluckily 
observed that there were thirteen of us in company. This remark 
struck a panic terror into several of us who were present, insomuch 
that one or two of the ladies were going to leave the room; but a 
friend of mine, taking notice that one of our female companions was 
likely to become a mother, affirmed there were fourteen in the room, 
and that instead of portending that one in the company should die, 
it plainly foretold that one of them should be born. Had not my 
friend found this expedient to break the omen, I question not but 
half the women in the company should have fallen sick that very 
night.’ 

The ladies who were going to leave the room evidently did not 
believe that the first to rise from the table would be the first to die. 
This is one version of the superstition ; the other points to the death 
of the youngest person present ; yet another (and perhaps the most 
common) says simply that ‘one of the company’ will perish within 
the year. 

The French took the superstition so seriously that they provided 
themselves with a ready-made solution. In eighteenth-century 
France there were quatorziennes—or ‘fourteeners—people of recognized 
position in society who were prepared to accept an invitation to 
dinner, even in houses where they were not known, when otherwise 
the number of guests would be thirteen. The practice was evidently 
not unknown in other countries. A visitor to the celebrated soprano, 
Angelica Catalini, noticed that she sent upstairs a ‘moveable French 
countess’ to make twelve at dinner ; another singer, La Cainea, then 
came in—and a message was sent to the obliging but impoverished 
countess to ask her to return and make the table up to fourteen. 

Instructions on this subject were to be found in more than one 
book of Victorian etiquette. ‘To avoid, therefore, any such con- 
tingency,’ one manual of good manners advises, ‘many persons— 
should they be disappointed in one of their guests—have the empty 
place filled by a child; and should one not always be forthcoming, 
no slight inconvenience is occasionally produced. Not very long 
ago a case was recorded in which a lady, not being able at the last 
moment to make up the number fourteen, had her favourite cat 
seated at the table, hoping thereby to break the fatal spell attached 
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to the unlucky number. In similar circumstances, a hostess may 
(without impropriety) ask her guests if they would object to a senior 
member of her domestic staff finding a place at the table.’ 

Explanations of the superstition about thirteen at table have often 
proved more ingenious than convincing. ‘The rate of mortality varies 
with the ages of individuals,’ wrote a contributor to Notes and Queries 
sixty years ago. ‘Now of thirteen individuals of different ages any- 
where assembled, there is always a probability that one at least will 
die during the year.’ The writer does not add whether the prob- 
ability would be increased if there were thirteen hundred people 
present. A correspondent of The Gentleman’s Magazine, at the end of 
the eighteenth century, was more specific. ‘The superstition,’ he 
said, ‘is founded on the calculations adhered to’by insurance offices, 
which presume that out of thirteen persons, taken indiscriminately, 
one will die within a year.’ 

Friday the thirteenth certainly rivals thirteen at table as the most 
popular of the beliefs about the number 13. But let us postpone 
consideration of that day for a moment—and go out to sea. And 
here I will intrude a personal experience. During the last war, in 
the spring of 1943, I was aboard a ship which took on as passengers 
thirteen French sailors travelling with us from Liverpool to the Cape. 
We were attacked from the air for three days off the coast of Spain, 
and had several near misses from submarines. But the only casualty 
of the voyage was one of the thirteen French sailors, who died of a 
heart attack and was buried at sea off the Gold Coast. ‘What would 
you ?’” one of the Frenchmen said to me after the funeral. ‘Emile 
was the youngest and the strongest of us—but we were thirteen.’ 

Few seamen like to sail on Friday the 13th—and there is even a 
record of the sailing of S.S. Aguitania being postponed until after 
midnight, to avoid the date, in response to the protests of passengers. 
It is fair to add, however, that all the great shipping companies can 
show current sailing dates which defy the ominous conjunction. 

Air travellers have an extreme reluctance to leave the ground on 
Friday the 13th. ‘Air-line booking men all over the western world 
are going through two black months,’ reported The Evening Standard 
of February 26, 1953. ‘In both February and March this year the 
13th of the month is a Friday—a headache date behind the ticket 
counters. Except in the peak months of the year, bookings for a 
Friday the 13th are always low.’ 
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In America the prejudice of the public against Friday the 13th 
is estimated to cost travel agencies, hotels and catering businesses 
many millions of dollars. In consequence, a campaign has been 
started by interested concerns to combat ‘triskidekaphobia’ or ‘fear- 
of-thirteen’—as it has been rather clumsily called, from the Greek 
words, zp croxatdexx and gédBra. 

‘Of numbers 13 is the deadliest,’ said a contributor to The Saturday 
Westminster Gazette in August, 1905. ‘This opinion is generally held 
to be as old as the Christian religion.’ Even the articles in the latest 
editions of the Encyclopaedia Britannica and Chambers’ Encyclopaedia fall 
into the same error. They base the superstitions of Friday the 13th 
and thirteen at table on the Last Supper—the conjunction of Christ 
and the Twelve Disciples, and the betrayal by Judas Iscariot. In 
fact, the myth is much older and much wider in its application. 

Outside the Christian world the number 13 has long been dis- 
trusted. In the eastern provinces of Turkey the ordinary word for 
thirteen—on ug (literally, ‘ten-three’)—is avoided, and the word 
ziyade (meaning ‘more’) is substituted. In certain African vernaculars 
a word rhyming with the original word in the language for thirteen 
is used instead. 

The Last Supper was by no means the first or only banquet for 
thirteen to be followed by ill-fortune. When the gods of Greece sat 
down thirteen to dine, Eros as the thirteenth god was cast out of 
heaven. In Norse mythology there is a similar calamity. At a feast 
in Valhalla, Loki, the spirit of strife, intruded his presence uninvited, 
and Balder (the favourite of the gods) was killed—since Loki made 
the thirteenth guest at Odin’s celestial board. Balder, the god of 
peace, was the second son of Odin and Frigga—the supreme deities, 
the ‘Jupiter and Juno’ of Scandinavian myth. From the name of 
the goddess Frigga (in its Anglo-Saxon form, ‘Frea’) comes our word 
Friday or ‘Frea daeg.’ The Vikings regarded Friday as the luckiest 
day of the week. But they were in the minority. The Romans 
called Friday nefastus or ill-starred ; both to Hindus and Buddhists 
the day is anathema. To commemorate Christ’s crucifixion Friday 
became the fast-day of the Christian week. It was even said, ‘Adam 
and Eve ate the forbidden fruit on a Friday, and died on a Friday.’ 
Thus, the association of Friday, the unlucky day, with thirteen, the 
unlucky number, forms a double-strength superstition in the calendar. 

In ancient Greece the dislike of the number 13 was no novelty : 
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Homer depicted Ares in the Iliad as fettered for thirteen months in a 
bronze jar, and noted that thirteen wooers of Hippodameia were 
slain in seeking her hand. In Israel the prejudice against the number 
already existed in Old Testament times. Eliphas Lévi attempted to 
find an ingenious explanation for this in his Histoire de la Magie (1860). 
As a result of the division of the family of Joseph into two tribes, 
there were thirteen guests at the first Passover in the promised land 
—that is, thirteen tribes to share the harvests of Canaan. The tribe 
of Benjamin, the youngest of Jacob’s children, was exterminated : 
hence (claimed Eliphas Lévi) the tradition arose that, if there are 
thirteen at table, the youngest will die—‘De Id est venue cette superstition 
que lorsqu’on est treize a table, le plus jeune doit mourir.’ 

However, Lévi came nearer to the truth when he added, ‘L’article 
du symbole Israélite relatif d la mort est le treiziéme.’ The number 13, 
he said, coming after the perfect cycle of 12, represented death after 
the labours of life. 

Generation after generation of mankind has been born—one 
might say—with this dread of number 13. It began with the discovery 
of numbers and the dawn of religious belief. To understand it, 
one must make a brief excursion into the symbolism of numbers as 
it emerges in religion and myth, in philosophy, mysticism, among 
the gnostics and cabbalists—surviving even today in astrology and 
numerology. 

The thirteenth card in the Tarot pack bore the figure of Death the 
Reaper ; there are thirteen cards to each suit in a pack—‘the devil’s 
book.’ Here the symbols survive. 

Number 13 has the misfortune to come between 12 and 14: this, 
briefly, seems to have been the beginning of the trouble. The numbers 
3 and 7—and, to a lesser degree, 4 also—with their multiples, have 
always been holy, lucky or significant numbers. Thus Pythagoras 
considered 3 the perfect number, expressive of ‘beginning, middle 
and end,’ and so employed it as the symbol of deity. For the Romans, 
like the Greeks, three gods ruled the world—Jupiter, Neptune and 
Pluto. There were three Graces, three Parcae or Fates, three Furies, 
three Harpies, three Sibyliine books. For the Greeks, in addition 
to these, there were three judges of the dead—Aiakos, Rhadamanthys 
and Minos, three forms of Hera, three forms of Aphrodite. For the 
Hindus there were the three chief gods, Agni, Indra and Surya— 
the three kinds of fire, on earth, in the air, and in the sky. In Celtic 
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religion, there were the three Matronae, who survived as the dames 
blanches or fairies : the sun-hero Cuchulainn had hair of three colours, 
bathed in three baths, stole the three cows of Mider, was slain by the 
three sons and the three daughters of Calatin, and buried under the 
three flagstones of Lugaid’s courtyard. In Norse myth there were 
the three Norns and the three swan-maidens. 

Man is three-fold—body, soul and spirit; the world is three-fold 
—earth, sea and air ; nature is three-fold—vegetable, animal, mineral ; 
the foes of man are three-fold—the world, the flesh and the devil ; 
the Christian graces are three-fold—faith, hope and charity. And 
so the list could be continued. 

The multiples of three—g and 12—always shared some of its 
mystic qualities. Pythagoras, again, called thrice three the perfect 
plural—the trinity of trinities. Like 3, the figure 9 plays an important 
part in many myths and most religions : nine Muses, the nine heads 
of Hydra, the nine rivers of Hades, the nine worthies of London, 
nine orders of angels—and of those of them that were cast out of 
heaven, ‘nine days they fell.’ Abracadabra, the charm, was worn 
for nine days in Persia ; there were nine ranks of mandarins in China ; 
in ancient Britain, Manannan, the golden cordwainer, had nine 
daughters and was submerged by nine waves—Queen Medb had 
nine chariots, and Peredur vanquished the nine witches of Gloucester. 
This is a mere hint only of the universality of the figure 9. Second 
to it (after 3 itself) in popularity comes 12. 

Primitive man counted on his fingers—in fives and tens, using 
what mathematicians call the ‘quinary system’: the introduction of 
the late Latin word dozena (our own ‘dozen’) shows how tardily the 
advantage of counting by twelves was appreciated. But by then 12 
had long been a mystic number—the twelve signs of the Zodiac, the 
twelve months of the year, the twelve hours of the day. The great 
gods of the Greeks and Romans were twelve; there were twelve 
Titans. Odysseus sailed with twelve ships, visited Polyphemus with 
twelve companions, had twelve women working at the mill. For 
Buddha, life was the result of twelve conditions—and so one might 
proceed again to fill pages with instances, as in the case of 
3 and 9. 

Now perhaps it becomes apparent why it has been necessary to 
neglect unlucky 13 to examine the implications of lucky 3, 9 and re. 
As Eliphas Lévi was quoted above as saying in his Histoire de la Magie, 
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the number 13, coming after the perfect cycle of 12, represented death 
after the labours of life. In other words, for the Pythagoreans—and 
for the gnostics and cabbalists who followed their beliefs about numbers 
in later centuries—13 was the ‘odd man out,’ the black sheep, the 
ugly duckling, the misfit. The symbol of Old Testament Israel lives 
on in American thieves’ cant today, where ‘thirteen and a wash out’ 
is slang for the death chamber. 

It was not only that the clumsy, ungainly, awkward-to-manipulate 
13 followed the figure 12—harmonious in itself, and composed of the 
harmonious 3 and 4. Worse still, 13 was followed (as if to throw up 
its inelegance) by 14, and 14 was twice 7—the most sacred number 
of all. 

In ancient Babylon, 7 was the basic number of existence—the 
seven planets (that is, the sun, moon and five planets), the seven 
phases of the moon, the seven days of the week. Pythagoras taught 
his disciples that seven was ‘Athene,’ the virgin number. By the 
time the mingled theories of mystic numbers reached the gnostics 
who, to put it summarily, tried to combine early Christianity with 
late Greek philosophy, the number 7 had come to mean “The Seven’ 
—lower emanations of the Godhead, half-evil, half-hostile, supposedly 
responsible for the creation of the world and the destruction of man. 
For the alchemists there were the Seven Bodies—the sun gold, the 
moon silver, Mars iron, Mercury quicksilver, Jupiter tin, Venus 
copper and Saturn lead. 

The Hindu god Agni had seven tongues, seven wives and seven 
mothers. ‘The new-born Buddha took seven steps, descended from 
heaven on a seven-gemmed ladder ; he had seven sacred places at 
Vesali and Rajagaha, taught that there were seven classes of minds, 
seven acts which bore fruit in this life—there were also even seven 
Buddhas. In early Britain Cuchulainn had seven eye-pupils and 
fought the waves for seven days; Arthur’s step caused seven years’ 
sterility. Then, with Christianity, came the seven graces, the seven 
ages in the life of man, the seven divisions in the Lord’s Prayer, the 
seven Churches of Asia, the seven candlesticks, the seven stars, the 
seven trumpets, the seven spirits before the throne of God, the seven 
virtues, the seven deadly sins. 

The gnostics and cabbalists allotted to 14 the high regard due to 
2 x 7. But of itself the number 14 was sacred to the Sumerians—in 
association with the fourteenth day of the moon then full. The 
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Hebrews gave the value 14 to Elohim, the name of the seven male- 
female creative powers. 

The ‘unadaptable’ numeral, 13, sandwiched between the sacred 
multiples of 3, 4, 7, was for the Pythagoreans the noumenon, the unknown 
and unknowable—as distinct from phenomenon, the knowable. So the 
cabbalists, making magic out of the earlier philosophical theories, 
considered the unknown to be evil and called 13 the devil’s figure. 
In their strange world every numeral had its own significance. Thus, 
1—immutable and unchangeable—represented reason; 2—indeter- 
minate and illimitable—was opinion ; 4—the first square number, the 
product of equals—was justice. But 13 was almost always passed over 
in silence. Its definition in the Pythagorean vocabulary was ‘wicked- 
ness, wrong.’ 

Most sinister of all was the incompatibility of 13 to the ‘great 
Platonic year’ or, as it had once been called many centuries before, 
the ‘sacred Babylonian cycle.’ This was the figure 12,960,000, which 
equals 60% or 3,600. Plato called it ‘the lord of better and worse 
deaths,’ and the number represented 36,000 years (reckoning 360 days 
to the year, after the Babylonian mode). The great Platonic year 
was described as a geometrical number constructed out of the elements 
of the two numbers—oddly enough—which expressed the shortest 
and longest periods of gestation in the human kind: these were said 
to be 216 days and 270 days. 12,960,000 has also been dubbed by a 
Teutonic astrologer ‘the arithmetical expression of a great law con- 
trolling the universe.’ A numerologist sees in it ‘the ultimate law of 
uniformity or harmony.’ A little long division soon ascertains whether 
a numeral or period of days or years is fortunate ; it must accom- 
modate itself within the great Platonic year. Almost needless to 
say, 13 is not a divisor of 12,960,000. 

Perhaps, therefore, there is some excuse for our mistrust of the 
number 13. Through many centuries our ancestors have developed 
a distaste for that numeral, so that by now our reaction should be 
instinctive. 

Illusive, illogical the superstition may be—but it has coursed 
through the human brain for several thousand years. This, at least, 
may be some sop to your self-esteem when you find yourself hesitating 
to travel on Friday the 13th, to occupy a house numbered 12a, or to 
buy your usual baker’s dozen of this year’s issue of The Saturday Book. 
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Che Festive Season 


CRIBS, CARDS, CRACKERS AND CLOWNS 
by Edwin Smith © Olive Cook 


Drawing by Rex Whistler 


HRISTMAS, as we know it today, is a Victorian creation, 
The Christmas tree, chief emblem of the Festive 
Season, was first brought to England from Germany 
by the Prince Consort. The first Christmas cracker 
was made by Tom Smith, originally a confectioner, 
=’ in 1846. Christmas, it is true, was always a time for 
paduy, drinking and revelry, but James Boswell would have dined 
happily on cheese, on December 25, 1762, if he had not received a 
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casual invitation to an eating house ; and it was only after the publi- 
cation in 1836 of Dickens’ immortal description of Christmas at 
Dingley Dell that the Festive Season became inseparably linked in 
the popular imagination with rich fare, family gatherings, crisp 
snow, picturesque rural surroundings and a journey by stage-coach. 
The Christmas card, that essential token of mid-winter love and 
friendship, was perhaps the most important Victorian contribution 
to the Season. It made its appearance in 1843, soon after the 
introduction of regular and cheap postal services. The design, showing 
a happy, family Christmas feast, was a lithograph, about the size of 
an ordinary postcard, made by J. C. Horsley, R.A., at the suggestion 
of Sir Henry Cole, director of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

The Victorians grafted their new conception of Christmas upon 
ancient traditions which had become inextricably bound up with 
the later celebrations of Our Lord’s Nativity. Traces of sun and fire 
worship are perpetuated in the burning of the Yule log and the 
flaming Christmas pudding ; Roman and Teutonic practice survive 
in the decoration of the home with evergreen leaves ; a pagan lovers’ 
rite is preserved in the kiss under the mistletoe bough. 

There are moments when, harried by the too familiar appeal to 
post early for Christmas, we may lose touch with the mysteries of 
tradition and regret our great grandfathers’ exuberance of goodwill. 
The Festive Season seems to arrive more embarrassingly early with 
each succeeding year. But not even commercial pressure can 
destroy the spell of Christmas itself. It is the one time of the year 
when utility is utterly routed, when childlike emotions and childlike 
extravagance prevail. The newspaper is never so little read as at this 
magic winter solstice. The cares and trivialities of the everyday are 
banished by the antics of clowns, the scent of the Christmas tree, the 
light of candles, the voices of waits in the dark street, the intoxicating 
smell of varnish on new wooden toys. A sprig of holly invests the most 
practical gift with poetry, and glamour invades even the kitchen 
precincts, fragrant with spices, agleam with white icing, gay with 
pretty heart- and star-shaped biscuits. Who, after all, can refrain 
from joining the great Victorian in his salutation of the Festive Season : 
‘Happy, happy Christmas that can win back the delusions of our 
childish days, that can recall to the old man the pleasures of his youth 
and transport the sailor and the traveller, thousands of miles away, 
back to his own fireside and his quiet home.’ 
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Detail from The Nativity by Botticelli, painted 1500 (National Gallery) 


The slow, airy pattern made by Botticelli’s rejoicing angels 
as they circle with their festive fronds so effortlessly in the sky, 
contrasts with the abrupt, humorous gestures and the rollicking 
confusion of the paper angels below, waiting to take their 
place in a modern three-dimensional Christmas card. The 
angels from The Nativity have also been recently reproduced 
as a card. It is strange to find when we turn to the Victorian 
cards opposite that the religious aspect of the winter festival 
plays no part in their subject matter. Some resemble Valen- 
tines rather than Christmas greetings, while others celebrate 
the season of good cheer with snow, robins, sentiments of 
friendship or scenes of feast and jollity 


Cards lent by Louis Meier 
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The Nativity by the Maitre de Moulins, c. 1480 (Episcopal Palace, Autun) 


Below: A Swiss Christmas crib 


Pottery figure from a Nativity 
Group by Adam Kossowski 
(Ashley Gallery) 


Detail from The Nativity by Piero della Francesca (National Gallery) 


Hand-coloured etching by Cruikshank (V. and A. Mus. 


The most elaborate Victorian 
cards date, like those shown 
above, from the 1870’s. One 
consists of a scent-sachet, three- 
colour prints, a woven silk motto 
and an actual bouquet of dried 
grasses, feathers and artificial 
flowers; in the other stiff paper 
gives the illusion of a three- 
dimensional hand holding a 
rose of coloured muslin 


Victorian Cracker 


scrap 


The Swansea  transfer-printed 
plate and Leech’s illustration to 
A Christmas Carol commemorate 
the virtual founders of the Vic- 
torian Christmas, the Prince Con- 
sort and Charles Dickens. The 
familiar features of the Festival 
are shown in scenes from a 
confectioner’s almanac of 1877 
(Fred Bason) and in a relief on a 
Swiss honey cake, such as used 
to be baked a century ago and 
hung upon the tree. The wassail 
bowl of apple wood, still carried 
from door to door in Victorian 
England, was a relic of a tradi- 
tion older than Christmas itself 
and connected with tree worship. 
In answer to the wassailers’ song, 
neighbours would fill the bowl 
with ale or cider and thus ensure 
the fertility of their apple trees 
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We are most fortunate if the spent cracker 
now yields more than a cap and a riddle, but 
in its heyday it held charms from remote and 
otherwise un-Christmas-conscious quarters. 
Like gifts from the Magi, bright and frail, the 
decorations of Christmas are best brought 
from abroad 
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Victorian black lacquered wall bracket Rica 1 nad d 
EMSs Lubbod) ussian plaster reindeer (modern) 


The microscope’s lens enables us to see what no human eye can behold, 
the perfection and variety of snowflake forms, whose fleeting beauty is 
a fit symbol of the enchanted season when cheese may take on the 
shape of a little horse and ephemeral pastry bear a sculptor’s relief 


Swiss honey cake with relief decoration from a nineteenth-century mould 
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UNT LYDIA'S HAMPER. 
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Christmas greetings in the form of 
fans were popular during the 1870’s, 
but the one shown on the opposite 
page (Victoria and Albert Museum) 
dates from ¢. 1850, when Christmas 
cards were by no means common. 
It illustrates every aspect of the 
Victorian festival. Cruikshank’s 
jovial Christmas spirit, a combina- 
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above. The curious eye, embarrassed by Chris 
will, however, rejoice on Boxing Day to discover the folk-art beauties 
of orange-papers from Spain and Italy and the i 
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Machiquita on Cosetta 


Though neither was originally associated 
with Christmas, circus and pantomime 
have become the traditional entertainments 
of the festive season. Philip Astley’s riding 
ring began the circus in the 1770’s, and 
though it quickly acquired the added 
attractions of rope dancers and tumblers, 
its flavour and odour are still equestrian 
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Pantaloon, Harlequin, Columbine and Clown: ‘The 
Ted Powers Group,’ photographed by Friese Greene, 
inventor of the cinematograph (Barry Duncan) 


The Windsors, ‘Foot Equilibrists’ 


The. nineteenth, the Christmas, century, took 
pantomime from the eighteenth and transformed 
it from a dumb show to a rollicking and unreticent 
farce. But Harlequin, carrying the wand of 
Mercury and wearing a chequered likeness of 
the leopard skin of Dionysos, with Pantaloon, 
Columbine and Clown, immortalised by Grimaldi, 
were always of its essence, dancing down from the 
Gods across Italy to the theatre of infinite variety 


London, Published by B Pollock. 73, Hoxton Street, Hoxton 
Scene from a Pollock toy theatre play, adapted from the Lyceum production of 1810 
Mons. Louis as Clown and Pantaloon. Two theatrical prints published by Redington (V. and A. Mus.) 


MOWS. LOUVIS AS CLOWN. 
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THE TRAGIC HISTORY 
OF TRAVESTY 


by KENNETH TYNAN 


«eT HAS TAKEN the theatre a long while to take itself 
GSR seriously ; to abandon the playing of bagpipes and 
the dancing of clog-dances during the intervals of 
2 Hamlet ; to regard a play, in short, as a holy, inviolate 

N entity, and acting as a hieratic cult. The process is 
almost complete : the mockers and meddlers have 
been cast out, and the drama is the more saintly for their departure. 
And yet . . . I hope it may not be unseemly if I exhale, amid the 
pride and the rejoicing, a small sigh. 

For, in purging itself, the stage has somehow retreated to the old 
Puritan position, whose exponents closed the doors of the theatres in 
1642. Whenever William Prynne, the arch-inquisitor of the drama, 
wanted to discredit its practitioners, he would turn to the text in 
Deuteronomy : “The woman shall not wear that which pertaineth unto 
a man, neither shall a man put on a woman’s garment : for all that 
do so are abomination unto the Lord thy God.’ The English theatre 
has existed for centuries in defiance of that ordinance : but it may no 
longer do so. Modern theatrical illusion, in general so capricious, is 
quite firm on the subject. Men must wear trousers, and women skirts : 
and all the gay variety of sartorial intermarriage belongs strictly to 
low comedy, to recherché cabaret, and to pantomime. 

Now this is hard. Acting is a physical comment on human existence ; 
and if an actor is permitted to make his comment on kings and dustmen, 
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he must clearly feel cramped 
when he is forbidden to range 
more widely, and place within 
his province the opposite sex. 
I cannot but lament what I 
missed by not having seen Mrs 
Jordan as Sir Harry Wildair, 
Madame Vestris as Macheath, 
Asta Nielsen in the silent film 
of Hamlet, Samuel Foote as 
Mrs Cole, or Roy Byford as 
Ursula the pig-woman in 
Bartholomew Fair. All of these 
comply with Charles II’s excel- 
lent definition of the actor’s 
craft, as it appears in the 
Letters Patent which he 
granted in 1662 to Thomas 
Killigrew and William 
Davenant: the performer’s 
scope, it says, is to be unlimited, 
so long as the parts he or she plays are ‘useful and instructive repre- 
sentations of humane life.’ By which edict the only real sufferers 
would be pantomime cats. 

The lasting monument to female impersonation is the Elizabethan 
theatre : Shakespeare’s brisk, bold heroines owe most of their boldness 
and briskness to the fact that boys were to play them. Their rowdy 
directness and habit of talking bawdy alarmed Lord Chesterfield, 
who thought them coarse ; but the Victorian critics were enchanted, 
and so, for the most part, are we. It is matter for regret that the 
terrible growth of sexual self-consciousness has cut us off for ever from 
appreciating a boy Desdemona. Nowadays, with Charley’s Aunt 
always at hand to assure us that female impersonation is inevitably 
comic, we would choke with embarrassment at the sight of a male 
Cleopatra ; and even a female Hamlet might find that she had bitten 
off more than we could chew. Bernhardt barely got away with it 
in 1899. ‘I cannot, on my heart, take Sarah’s Hamlet seriously,’ 
wrote Max Beerbohm ; and he continues: ‘It was not until I was 
halfway home and well out of earshot of the Adelphi that I unseated 
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the accumulation of my merriment.’ This Hamlet, he decides, was 
‘from first to last, érés grande dame’; and he wonders idly whether 
M. Mounet-Sully will now attempt Lady Macbeth. As it happens, 
the idea is not as frivolous as it seems. No woman has ever distinguished 
herself in the part, for the simple reason that there is nothing feminine 
about it. The most impressive Lady Macbeth I can remember was 
that of Signora Grandi in Verdi’s opera ; and I am only summarizing 
a general opinion when [ describe that elemental performance as 
trés grand seigneur. 

Female impersonation as a sober career for an ambitious lad 
expired shortly after the Restoration. The first harbinger of change 
was Mrs Coleman, who performed at Rutland. House in 1656 and, 
by accepting payment for her services, became the earliest English 
professional actress. When, in 1662, Charles II officially consented 
to the presence of women on the stage, the revolution was already 
well advanced. Boy actors, who had been resting for twenty years, 
combed their wigs, cleared their throats, and planned elaborate 
come-backs: the reappearance was announced of such Jacobean 
favourites as Alexander Goffe 
and Charles Hart, a great- 
nephew of Shakespeare, who 
had created the part of the 
Duchess in Shirley’s The Car- 
dinal. Their new heyday was 
pathetically brief. Volumi- 
nously beskirted, they were 
applauded in all-male _pro- 
ductions of plays such as Killi- 
grew’s The Parson's Wedding ; 
while they tried to ignore the 
reports that all-female versions 
of the same pieces were drawing 
much larger houses elsewhere. 
They pointed to the achieve- 
ments of Edward Kynaston, a 
newcomer to the game, whose 
touching performance as 
Evadne in The Maid’s Tragedy 
was proof enough, surely, that 
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the old ways were not dead : could anyone deny that young Kynaston 
was every day to be seen, flamboyantly petticoated, in the coaches 
of all the ladies of quality ? But the ladies’ husbands rebelled, parti- 
cularly against Kynaston’s voice, which, trained upwards to fit 
his parts, had become a rather unfortunate whine. Once, visiting a 
friend who had lately been bedridden with nausea, Kynaston enquired 
whether he still felt sick. ‘How is it possible to be otherwise,’ said the 
man, a trifle testily, ‘when I hear you speak?’ The tide had turned 
against the male ingenue by the spring of 1661. That it would never 
ebb again was made abundantly clear in 1672, when, after a perfor- 
mance of Philaster, with an entirely feminine cast, Mrs Reeve spoke 
an epilogue by Dryden : 

‘What think you, sirs, was’t not all well enough ? 

Will you not grant that we can strut and huff? 


Men may be proud : but, faith, for aught I see, 
They neither walk, nor cock, as well as we... . 


The tone is jolly : but it was as much an epitaph as an epilogue. 
A few of the mock-women survived, among them James ‘Nurse’ 
Nokes, who would occasionally convulse his friends by appearing 
as a distracted crone or rustic aunt. But since Kynaston died, with 
his wits wandering, in 1706, there has been no English actor to tell 
us how a man can take the stage in skirts and make an audience weep. 

Meanwhile, the women had seized their advantage. Restoration 
fashions dictated the shrouding of the legs and the exposure of the 
breast : with Saturnalian logic the actresses of the period reversed 
the decree. Mrs Long was first into trousers, in the title role of Shirley’s 
Dulcino, the Faithful Servant ; and the rest quickly followed her. Nell 
Gwyn’s performance as Florimel in Dryden’s Secret Love was received 
only moderately for four acts ; but after the fifth, in which Florimel 
must pose as a man, the house stood and cheered. Mrs Barry and Mrs 
Bracegirdle joined the happy vogue ; and at length even Mrs Ver- 
bruggen was induced to have an androgynous fling. She played 
Weldon in Oroonoko, but she did it reluctantly, ‘having,’ as a critic 
reminds us, ‘thick Legs and Thighs, corpulent and large Posteriours.’ 

The addiction to breeches parts lasted throughout the eighteenth 
century and into the nineteenth: Peg Woffington and Dorothy 
Jordan, above all others, saw to that. Neither of these lively creatures 
made any pretence of characterizing their masculine roles, which were 
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regarded simply as opportunities for strong female personalities to 
express themselves in new and piquant ways : during Peg Woffington’s 
brief, brightly burning life (she died in 1760, her fortieth year), no 
man dared challenge her in the part of Sir Harry Wildair, in Far- 
quhar’s The Constant Couple. Most myths, on close inspection, yield up 
a root of truth: and I am fairly sure that Peg originated the myth 
of the temperamental, endlessly lubricious star actress. She swept 
her female rivals from the stage, one of them, George Anne Bellamy, 
at the point of a dagger ; and her sexual intrigues were legion. The 
most talented of her lovers was probably Garrick; but the best 
story concerns the Duke of Rutland, who was the head of the Manners 
family. ‘Whom did you sleep with last night, Peggy ?’ a voice piped, 
one evening, from the pit. Peggy paused in mid-line, shrugged ever 
so faintly, and murmured : ‘Manners, you dog !’ 

‘Lovely Peggy,’ of the raven hair and raven voice, was a Dubliner, 
and so, too, was Dorothy Jordan, who was born a year after Peg’s 
death. She led a similarly ambitious private life: by the Duke of 
Clarence, afterwards William IV, she had ten children. And she 
took over many of her predecessor’s old parts, among them Sir Harry 
Wildair and Lothario in The Fair Penitent. Mrs Jordan, whom Byron 
venerated, increased by a further doigt the tremendous debt which 
English comedy owes to Ireland. 

At the same time, many more formidable ladies were abroad in 
tragedy. One of the most annoying gaps in English dramatic criticism 
is the lack of any account of Mrs Siddons’s Hamlet: she played the 
part, wearing a curious shawl-like garment to mask her bulk, between 
1777 and 1802, but always in the provinces. ‘The most popular 
breeches tragedienne in London was Julia Glover, who would relieve 
the strain of playing Hamlet by making sporadic appearances as 
Falstaff, for which, the rumour said, she needed no padding at all. 
Leigh Hunt thought her tragic style ‘coarse and turbulent’; but 
Kean was so strongly taken with her Hamlet that he invaded her 
dressing-room at the Lyceum during the first interval to express his 
gratitude. Mrs Glover was deeply suspicious. “Away, you flatterer !’ 
she cried, ‘You come in mockery, to scorn and scoff at our solemnity !’ 
That was in 1821: during the next two decades, a series of gravely 
dedicated women passed across the English stage, fighting duels, 
winning battles against ghastly odds, and stabbing themselves with 
broadswords. I think especially of Louisa Cranston-Nesbitt, who 
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Miss Marriott Nelly Power Adah Menken 
as Hamlet as Sindbad, 1882 as Mazeppa, 1864. 


played The Young King at the Haymarket, forbiddingly adorned with 
a beard and a moustache ; and of the American actress, Miss Cush- 
man, who cut a fearful dash as Romeo in 1846. On the light comedy 
side, the Woffington—Jordan line was continued by the winsome but 
mannishly ambiguous Fanny Kelly, who was constantly being 
embarrassed by her power of provoking her male admirers to 
unmanageable transports of affection. One of them, George Barnett, 
who was unquestionably mad, wrote to her in 1816: ‘You are very 
partial to a disguised Male Dress, but let me not experience any more 
of your folly, for if you do, Pll secure you as an Impostor and punish 
you for your temerity.’ Miss Kelly, unperturbed, went on capering 
in trousers : and several days later Barnett took a pistol and shot at 
her from the pit, missing, such was the ectasy of his rage, by yards. 
The actors of the eighteenth century were fully aware of the comic 
possibilities of mock-effeminacy ; but of serious female impersonation 
I find no trace after the death of Charles II, although last year I heard 
reports of an all-male touring revue in Australia, for the final tableau of 
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Miss Cushman Lydia Thompson Mrs Barry as 
as Romeo as Crusoe Sir Harry Wildair 


which the entire company was disclosed, clad to a man as nuns, singing 
‘Ave Maria’ before a gigantic back-cloth of Chartres Cathedral. This, 
however, was a wild exception; the rule can best be epitomized 
in the gentleman who advertises himself every week in a 
theatrical magazine as ‘Scarborough’s Beatrice Lillie.” A woman in 
trousers gains what a man in skirts loses: dignity. Without the 
assiduous training which the Elizabethan boy-actors received, it is 
impossible for a man to ape a woman without goading the comic 
spirit, which, as is well known, loves to dislodge masculine pomp. 
I instance Steele’s comedy, The Funeral, or, Grief a la Mode, which 
was played in 1701 with James Dodd, the celebrated fop actor, in 
the travesti role of Lord Campley. The prints of Dodd in the part 
bear the caption, taken from the play: ‘But you look so very bold 
in that dress!?: and it has been plausibly suggested to me (by 
Mander and Mitchensen, the theatrical archivistes) that the modern 
backstage expression ‘to camp,’ meaning to behave with absurdly 
feminine emphasis, may derive from Campley’s carryings-on. 
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At the end of the eighteenth century, the huge and intricate 
problem of pantomime transvestitism begins to obtrude itself. This 
was, of course, a kind of pantomime quite unlike the modern sort, 
which did not find its final form until the régime of Augustus Harris 
(‘Augustus Druriolanus’), whose management of Drury Lane started 
in 1888. The historical point 
about pantomime as we know 
it is that it has almost no 
history at all: it is something 
of a Peer Gynt’s onion of art, 
for when you have stripped 
off the layers of legend, dance, 
verse, song, spectacle and slap- 
stick, you find a gap at the 
heart. The impulse which 
once gave pantomime such 
boisterous reasons for existing 
has withered ; and this impulse 
was the old Commedia dell’ 
Arte routine known as _ the 
Harlequinade, with Clown, 
Pantaloon, Columbine and 
Harlequin, word of which first 
reached England on the lips 
of émigrés returning from Paris 
after the Protectorate. John 
Rich staged the first full Harle- 
quinade in England at the 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre 
in 1717: it was a dumb show 
with music, art sans culottes, 
and it required immense acro- 
batic skill of its performers. Rich’s practice established a pattern from 
which pantomime did not depart for more than a century—a short 
verse play, succeeded by a transformation scene, in which the characters 
of the play changed into the costumes of the Harlequinade. He played 
Harlequin himself, and seems to have been a fabulous contortionist : 
from a sitting position, or so we read, he would raise his left leg, and 
with it, slowly and delicately, scratch his right ear. Harlequin 
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remained the central figure of pantomime until 1806, when Joe 
Grimaldi played Squire Bugle in Harlequin and Mother Goose at Covent 
Garden, Grimaldi made the Clown the kingpin; with much the 
same abruptness as Leno, in 1889, ousted the Clown and set the Dame 
in his place. Grimaldi and Leno, the twin geniuses of pantomime, were 
able to lend to a passing fashion the authority of a legend. 

It is now time to confess that the traditions of principal boy and 
masculine dame are by no means as ancient as we tend to suppose. 
There was no transvestitism in Rich’s pantomimes; and the early 
principal boys, when they arrived, were generally accompanied by 
female mothers. One of the first boys was Miss Povey, who played 
Jack and the Beanstalk at Drury Lane in 1820: Dame Durden was 
Mrs Pearce. In 1825 Mrs Vinny was the Covent Garden Aladdin : 
her mother was Mrs Davenport. And I am not sure that the boy- 
vogue would have persisted, had it not been for Madame Vestris, 
who came to the Lyceum in 1838, in the full bloom of her notoriety, 
if not of her youth, to play the Marquis of Carabas in J. R. Planché’s 
pantomime-extravaganza of Puss in Boots. 

Vestris had already been in the public eye for more than twenty 
years. Her great parts had been Macheath in The Beggars’ Opera, 
and the tile role in W. T. Moncrieff’s operetta, Don Giovanni in London : 
and she had been scandalously successful in both of them. ‘The anony- 
mous author of the Memoirs of the Life and Public and Private Adventures 
of Madame Vestris quotes the following significant eulogy : 


What a breast ! What an eye! What a foot, leg and thigh ! 
What wonderful things she has shown us ! 

Round hips, swelling sides, and masculine strides 

Proclaim her an English Adonis. . 


She was petite, highly sensual, and much given to winking : 
having once seen Vestris in breeches, no pantomime audience was 
likely to be satisfied with the knotty calves of a male prince. 

The bridge between Vestris and Augustus Harris is formed by the 
pantomimes of E. L. Blanchard, which are remarkable chiefly for 
some of the most spirited puns ever committed to paper. This is a 
characteristic sample : 


Jack. And shall I always find you night and day 
Ready to pray for me? 
Fill. Yes—toujours prét | 
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Blanchard’s early scripts feature a dainty, Vestris-style principal 
boy. In the later ones a new element, more robust, tougher and 
heartier, begins to seep through. It is the authentic tone of the music- 
hall. which had started, in the 1860s, to make a habit of employing 
eornen They were called, as a rule, ‘serio-comics, and they wore 
fleshings, spangles and gaudy little hats. Nelly Power, with her 
waist wasp-tight and her shoes high-buttoned, could be seen in the 
’seventies, wearing a wee purple bowler as she sang about the plight 
of the impoverished toff. 

In 1883, Miss Power moved from the variety stage to play Sindbad 
the Sailor in pantomime: the same modulation occurred in the 
career of Fannie Leslie, another of the great serio-comics. —The modern 
principal boy, in fact, is a hybrid, combining the dashing graces of 
Vestris with the simple vulgarity of Nelly Power. Critical reaction 
to him/her is the same today as it has always been: stunned accept- 
ance. That was Ruskin’s state of mind after seeing a performance 
of Ali Baba at Covent Garden in 1867. “The Forty Thieves,’ he wrote, 
‘were girls. The Forty Thieves had forty companions, who were 
girls. The Forty Thieves and their forty companions were in some way 
mixed up with about four hundred and forty fairies, who were girls. 
There was an Oxford and Cambridge boat-race, in which the Oxford 
and Cambridge men were girls.’ Finally, he tells us: “The Forty 
Thief-Girls proceeded to light forty cigars. Whereupon the British 
public gave them a round of applause.’ The boy/girl is a vestigial 
survivor from the era of unemancipated womanhood ; the era in 
which Vesta Tilley, the deftest of the music-hall ‘men,’ was plagued 
nightly with requests from young women for locks of hair; the era 
which would never have permitted Miss Bankhead to cavort and 
cartwheel in skirts, doing all that a man could do on stage, and often 
more. 

So much for the boy: what of the dame? For a century and a 
half, pantomime has had its ‘drag parts,’ so called because the skirts 
dragged on the ground: but the comic dame is still a novelty. In 
1812, at the Lyceum, the Dame, Miss Abigail Antique, was played 
by a man: but the Clown was Kirby. In the Harlequinade the 
Dame nearly always became Pantaloon, the butt, ancient and 
decrepit : this was the case with James Barnes, the most famous 
Pantaloon of all. It was not until Dan Leno, spry and wrinkled 
as a monkey, arrived at Drury Lane in 1889 that the Dame deve- 
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loped into the principal comedian. And that meant the end of the 
Clown’s ascendancy. In 1924 a five-minute Harlequinade was 
presented at Drury Lane in front of a drop-cloth. The Clown was 
Whimsical Walker, and when the season ended, he went off to join 
Bertram Mills’s Circus. The pantomime clowns had gone home 
for good. They left in good time: there are no specialists like 
Grimaldi in modern panto- 
mime : it has degenerated into 
a holiday art, a temporary 
recreation for performers over- 
worked in other fields. To 
revive its proper fantasy would 
be a task requiring the amalga- 
mated, talents;..of say, 
Christopher Fry, Rodgers and 
Hammerstein, Donald Wolfit, 
Georges Wakhevitch, Phil 
Silvers, Ninette de Valois, and 
Johnnie Ray; with Jean 
Parédés, perhaps, imported 
from Paris to play the dame. 
There are many livelier 
outlets for female impersona- 
tion, which is still at the core of 
a great deal of fine comedy. 
Is not Jack Benny womanish, 
in his fear of grey hairs and 
wrinkles? And what about 
Bob Hope’s girlish panic in 
the face of danger? And above all, think of Chaplin’s giggles and 
grimaces when he is forced, in The Cure or in City Lights, to disrobe 
in the presence of another man. In the machinery of most male 
comedy there is a female spring. Why otherwise do the Crazy 
Gang resort so often to skirts? And how is it that Fred Emney, 
bloat and basilisk, must coax himself into a tea-gown in order to 
bring down the house? The rude, ferociously masculine comedians, 
such as W. C. Fields, are the exceptions: they are our revenge 


on the rule. 
The psychological disease of trouser-envy still, I am glad to report, 
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afflicts our actresses. Nobody, unhappily, is likely to revive Mazeppa, 
the primitive horse-opera in which Adah Menken appeared, ninety 
years ago, as a captive prince lashed to the saddle of a wild Tartar 
pony ; and nobody seems anxious to follow Bernhardt’s example in 
Lorenzaccio or L’Aiglon. But the male parts in Shakespeare continue 
to be legitimate prey. Lucille la Verne played Shylock at the Little 
Theatre in the twenties ; while within living memory Esme Beringer 
and Eva le Gallienne have attempted Hamlet. One Broadway pro- 
ducer is even now completing his plans for a musical play entitled 
Miss Hamlet. And in New York last winter I paid a visit to the Bown 
Adams Professional Theatre Studio, where I witnessed a performance 
of Queen Lear, a ninety-minute adaptation of Shakespeare’s play, in 
which the scene was a circus tent, Goneril a panther tamer, Regan a 
snake charmer, and Lear a rampaging Queen of the Big Top. Mr 
Adams had thoughtfully given me a printed statement which explained 
his conviction that ‘any character as plaintive, hysterical and irra- 
tional as Lear must have been a woman.’ His production is now on a 
three-year concert tour of the United States. 

In spite of Mr Adams’s yeoman work, I have scant hopes of any 
resurgence of popular interest in the transvestitist style. We find it 
too hard to swallow, just as, were he alive today, we should be unable 
to swallow Master Betty, the 13-year-old ‘Young Roscius,’ who came 
to London in 1804 and played all the great tragic roles so winningly 
that both Kemble and Mrs Siddons had to give him best. Master 
Betty died poor in 1874, the last exemplar of a tenacious belief: that 
if an actor imitated the character he was playing, he was doing his job—- 
even though that character were immensely his senior or junior, 
even though it might be of the opposite sex. Today we ask more : 
we insist that the actor should identify himself with his role. And 
identification is to imitation what a strait jacket is to a sun-suit. 

Thanks to Stanislavsky and his followers, we have a much purer 
theatre than we had a century ago. I shall probably be alone, a 
churlish heretic, if I mingle with my thanks an undertone of ‘Alas !? 
The stage is better for the change, I am sure, nobler and wiser : but 
how much, how very much less astonishing ! 


The illustrations of Miss Marriott, Lydia Thompson and Miss Cushman 


are from the Barry Duncan collection, the others are Srom the Raymond Mander 
and Foe Michenson collection. 
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ONTRARY TO general opinion, the Great Exhibition of 
1851 was not exclusively an affair of pompous solem- 
nity, of which the funny side has been apparent only 
to our own generation. It actually included quite a 
lot of comic relief that was officially so intended. A 

‘ good deal of this was provided by Herrmann 

Ploucquet, ‘Preserver of Objects of Natural History at the Royal 
Museum of Stuttgart,’ who showed a number of humorous groups of 

stuffed animals. These were ‘humanized’ creatures placed in recogniz- 
ably human situations, and they were so popular with visitors that 

David Bogue published a book of hand-coloured engravings of them, 

employed as illustrations for children’s stories specially written for the 

occasion. The Comical Creatures from Wurtemberg quickly went into a 
second edition. ‘Everyone, from Her Majesty the Queen down to the 
least of the charity-boys, hastens to see the Stuffed Animals from the 
Zollverein,’ declared the preface ; ‘everyone lingers over them and 

laughs at them as long as the crowd will allow ; and everyone talks 

of them afterwards with a smile and a pleasing recollection.’ ‘They 
were described by the Queen as ‘really marvellous.’ 
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One of Ploucquet’s most successful pieces was of a frog shaving 
another frog. ‘Two others, lent by Lord Leigh to the 1951 com- 
memorative exhibition at the Victoria and ska Museum, show 
‘Longtail Teaching the Young Rabbits Arithmetic’ (Longtail was a 
stuffed marten) and a group of five kittens seated round a tea-table 
listening to a sixth (“Miss Paulina’) entertaining them with songs at 
the piano. Certainly, Ploucquet was an accomplished taxidermist ; 
his work, as the official Catalogue of the Great Exhibition commented, 
was remarkable for ‘the precise expression of intelligence’ which he 
gave to his animals. But, though he introduced Victorian England 
to the possibilities of ‘humorous taxidermy,’ i do not think that 
Ploucquet reached the summit of achievement in this curious craft. 
That honour was reserved for an Englishman, Walter Potter, who 
spent his whole life in the village of Bramber, Sussex, stuffing birds 
and animals. Potter had not only an extraordinary gift for humanizing 
his creatures but a transcendent touch of genius that turned what 
might have been jokes in rather poor taste—and there is sometimes a 
feeling of strain in Ploucquet’s attempts—into fantastic little poems 
worthy of de la Mare, minor works of art creditable alike to man and 
beast (or bird). 

Walter Potter was born at Bramber on July 2, 1835, and was there- 
fore a lad of sixteen at the time of the Great Exhibition. There is no 
evidence that he went up to London to see the Crystal Palace, or that 
a copy of The Comical Creatures from Wurtemberg ever fell into his hands, 
but I should be surprised if he was not somehow influenced by 
Ploucquet’s tableaux, which he might have encountered in repro- 
ductions in papers like the Illustrated London News, or heard mentioned 
by visitors to Bramber. Young Potter was well placed to hear any 
gossip, for his parents owned the White Lion Inn (later re-named the 
Castle Hotel) and he left the village school at thirteen or fourteen in 
order to help them run the place. From an early age Walter had 
been interested in taxidermy. As the number of specimens he had 
stuffed continued to grow, he was soon given the loft over the stable 
to use as a storeroom and workroom. 

Before he was twenty, Walter Potter had begun to plan his first 
magnum opus. He obtained his inspiration from a little book—Peter 
Parley’s Present, published by Orlando Hodgson—belonging to his 
younger sister Jane, which contained the stories of Cock Robin and 
the Babes in the Wood. ‘The Original Death and Burial of Cock 
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Robin,’ a churchyard tableau, composed with admirable taste, finished 
off with pre-Raphaelite fidelity and presented in a handsomely 
decorated case, took him seven years of intermittent work to complete. 
The whole story is here, from the Sparrow who killed Cock Robin 
with his bow and arrow to Parson Rook with his book and the Owl 
who dug the grave. The sorrowful cortége extends through the 
churchyard, up a sloping path and out of sight through an archway. 
Some of the birds in the tree have tears (made from glass beads) 
in their eyes. Altogether there are ninety-eight specimens of British 
birds in this case. One is not at all surprised that it created something 
of a sensation among the visitors to the White Lion, when it was dis- 
played for the first time in 1861, in a summer-house behind the inn. 

Henceforth, Potter had no lack of commissions for preparing those 
stuffed animals which were the pride of so many Victorian parlours, 
and he found that he was able to make a living as a taxidermist. But 
the creative artist in him was not satisfied by routine jobs, such as 
the stuffing of late lamented domestic Fidos and Tabbies, and from 
time to time he conceived and executed his own characteristic groups 
which he added to his personal collection. In 1866 his newly founded 
‘business’ was moved from the summer-house and installed in a larger 
building next door ; and in 1880 it was moved again, to a specially 
constructed building nearby, which was now officially designated 
‘Museum.’ By this time Potter was married to Ann Stringer Muzzell 
who came from West End Farm at neighbouring Henfield, and was 
founding his family of three, Walter, Annie and Minnie. 

The brewers who acquired the White Lion from his father were 
very keen that Walter Potter should stay in the village, and built a 
house for him to live in—they sensed that already he was a local 
asset. How right these brewers were! Eighty years later, ‘Potter’s 
Museum?’ still draws discriminating visitors to Bramber, although its 
founder died in 1918 in the adjoining house—a sort of Villa Wahn- 
fried in a taxidermic Bayreuth. 

I first came on the museum in the summer of 1952. I had walked 
from Steyning on a very hot day, lay down on the top of the grass 
mound in the centre of Bramber Castle, and nearly went to sleep. 
If the guide-book had not been so insistent, I doubt if I should have 
summoned up the energy to go down the village street to the museum. 
The exterior gave no promise of the joys to come—a trim little formal 
garden with a fountain, then a low building of flints with red brick 
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corners, ‘Museum’ proclaimed a notice under the eaves ; ‘Open 
Daily’ said notices above the windows to right and left; ‘Sundays 
Excepted’ added another notice, less prominent, above the entrance. 
In a spirit of pious resignation rather than of excitement, I paid my 
threepence and went inside. 

The first impression of the interior of the museum is of a glorious 
Victorian jumble of odds-and-ends, Stuffed birds and animals abound, 
including a number of freaks. There is even an enormous Coypu 
rat, forty inches long, which was shot on a bank of the river Adur, 
near Bramber ; as it is a native of South America, the supposition is 
that it disembarked from a boat carrying timber at Shoreham, and 
was exploring the neighbourhood. An alarming apparition! But I 
soon forgot the rat in the contemplation of some old musical instru- 
ments, a length of telephone cable, an albatross, a Siamese war saddle, 
butterflies, beetles, boomerangs, the front foot of an Indian elephant 
made into a waste-paper basket, and twelve engravings of the Wander- 
ing Jew by Gustave Doré. As the eye accustomed itself to the rich, 
inconsequential mixture, the major works of Walter Potter—about 
a dozen of them, in their show-cases—gradually detached themselves 
from their surroundings. I became aware of a whole new world of 
fantasy, in which kittens played croquet with fastidious enjoyment, 
squirrels gravely drank wine and ate nuts, and rabbits frowned over 
their slates in the village school. . . . 

The problem of dating the works of Potter is difficult, and has yet 
to be tackled with the full apparatus of Teutonic scholarship. There 
is no doubt, of course, that his early masterpiece, ‘Cock Robin,’ 
stands first in date. His second important work was ‘The Babes in 
the Wood,’ likewise inspired by his sister’s copy of Peter Parley’s Present. 
It is smaller in scale than ‘Cock Robin,’ but has the interest of showing 
Bramber Castle in the background. One need not, perhaps, be unduly 
pompous in discovering a note of pure poetry in these two groups 
which Potter did not attempt again. With what I take to be his third 
group, “I'he House that Jack Built, he turns to bucolic comedy, 
and henceforth, abandoning nursery-rhyme as an inspiration, he is 
really working as social historian and social satirist (though I feel 
sure he would have chuckled to hear himself so described). 

I think, perhaps, Potter’s next major works—but it is impossible 
to date them precisely—were “The Kittens’ Tea and Croquet Party’ 
and “I'he Guinea Pigs’ Cricket Match,’ both achievements of a high 
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The squirrels 
manage their 
pleasures with ele- 
gance in “The Up- 
per Ten Tomine 
right, a _ friendly 
game of cribbage 
is in progress—no 
gambling, no 
money on the table. 
In the foreground 
two members de- 
velop an argument 
over a decanter of 
port. Potter based 
their attitudes on a 
newspaper photo- 
graph. 


Kittens have better 
manners than rats 
or squirrels. This 
tea-party takes 
place in the orna- 
mental grounds of 
a country villa 
while croquet - is 
going on. Mouse 
tarts are offered and 
accepted with old- 
world courtesy. 


A distressing scene : 
the police raid ‘The 
Lower Five or Rats’ 
Den.’ But the cul- 
prits’ appear likely 
to escape serious 
retribution, if we 
can accept the hint 
contained in a 
notice ~onwtire 
mantelpiece which 
says ‘I’ve never 
seen that constable 
run aman in.’ Pot- 
ter made most of 
the furniture from 
cigar boxes. 


Above: The guinea-pigs’ band plays during the village cricket match ; and spectators 
both inside and outside the kittens’ house follow the croquet with critical interest. 


Below : A rabbit tries to copy from his neighbour’s slate in the village arithmetic class 
At the kittens’ wedding the bridegroom has just placed the ring on his bride’s fi 


id the Spetenw, 
Hh cay ow and ahrow ¢ 
sd 1 Robie. 


The child’s book (lop, left) inspired 

Walter Potter to undertake his first 

big show-case, ‘Cock Robin,’ which he 

is seen adjusting in his old age (below). 

Other pictures show him preparing a 

specimen and standing behind the 
counter in his museum. 


order. The thirty-seven kittens in the former case reflect an exem- 
plary standard of feline deportment, on what is obviously an important 
social occasion. The croquet game itself is being played out with 
dignity before the critical eyes of the senior spectators, and there are 
some pretty courtesies to be observed at the adjacent tea-table. “The 
Guinea Pigs’ Cricket Match’ (with thirty-four guinea-pigs) also has 
some delightful passages. Potter engraved chalk moulds to make the 
musical instruments that are being used by the bandsmen, one of 
whom is clearly being rebuked by the conductor for paying too much 
attention to the match. The score stands at 18g for 7, last guinea-pig 
34. Among the players, the stance of the wicket-keeper may be 
particularly admired. There is an emphasis on liquid refreshment ; 
the bandsmen and the scorer are provided for, and there is promise 
of merriment in the marquee when stumps have been drawn. 

‘The Sporting Party’ may have been next of Potter’s larger groups. 
It is an unusual subject for him, being a well-informed comment 
on a highly technical aspect of the art of ferreting. Two figures in 
smocks represent the ferreters, one of whom is Mr Charman, an old 
friend of Potter’s and a prominent local sportsman in 1877, when the 
case was made. His name and the date can be read on the ferret bag 
beside him. But ‘The Sporting Party’ is not outstanding or typical 
in the oeuvre of Potter, and the student may pass on to the eighteen 
red squirrels in ‘The Upper Ten or Squirrels’ Club’ and the fifteen 
brown rats in its companion piece ‘The Lower Five or Rats’ Den.’ 

These two cases enshrine a good deal of shrewd observation of the 
convivial habits of the late Victorians and show a nice sense of class 
distinction. The squirrels’ club is obviously a highly select establish- 
ment, unlikely to have been wholly suggested by anything in Bramber ; 
it seems rather to represent a countryman’s vision of the refined 
pleasures of the town, inspired, perhaps, by novels of the period. 
A waiter enters with drinks on a tray and a junior squirrel proffers 
nuts which are received with lordly condescension. Other members 
are dozing or reading the newspapers. At a centre-leg table two 
squirrels warm to an argument over a decanter of port. One of them, 
more temperamental than the rest—he might have been Squirrel 
Nutkin himself in later life, if Nutkin had not lost his tail—has his 
foot on a chair and emphasizes a point with hand on hip and out- 
stretched arm. His friend taps the table with his finger, allowing 
the ash to fall from his cigar. 
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It is all very different in the “Lower Five,’ which is the counterpart 
of the ‘Upper Ten’ (the titles were taken from a contemporary song). 
To the left of the room four rats are playing dominoes ; the money 
on the table shows that they have been gambling and one player 
is clearly protesting at possible sharp practice. A member on crutches 
with a bandaged foot holds the centre of the stage ; he has presumably 
been injured in a brawl or caught in a trap. Elsewhere, other members 
have clearly been indulging themselves too freely in liquor. A police- 
man puts his head round a door at the back—the club is about to be 
raided. It is a scene that even the nefarious Mr Samuel Whiskers 
might have found undignified. . 

By contrast the forty-eight ‘leetle rabbits’ in “The Rabbits’ Village 
School’ are presented at a refreshing age of innocence (one or two of 
them are behaving rather badly, but that must be accepted). A most 
ambitious and successful effort, this tableau must have occupied 
Potter for several years and may be attributed to the late ’eighties 
and early ’nineties. The school register is dated 1888. Four classes 
are in progress. In the writing class, one of the pupils is standing on 
a form, crying because he has blotted his book. In the arithmetic 
class a misguided rabbit is trying to ‘crib’ from his neighbour. The 
reading class, which is standing in a circle reading about the opening 
of Westminster Bridge in 1862, is comparatively well-behaved. 
And in the fourth class the girls seem to be making progress with their 
sewing. One of them has successfully turned the heel of a sock and 
is proudly displaying it to a friend. 

Potter’s next case was his last, ‘The Kittens’ Wedding’ (1898). 
Unlike the animals in the other groups—and I exclude the policeman 
with his helmet and the maids with their lace caps at the croquet 
party—these kittens are fully, and indeed sumptuously, dressed. 
The bride is in brocade with a long veil and orange blossom; the 
bridesmaids are elegant in cream or pink. Potter has exercised his 
usual scrupulous care over the church appointments. The tiny 
prayer books are open at the marriage service, though at different 
pages. A frown on the face of one of the male guests in the back row 
may indicate disapproval of the bride’s choice ; if so, this is a personal 
tragedy that we cannot now hope to understand, I should have liked, 
as Potter’s biographer, to be able to say that “The Kittens’ Wedding’ 
was inspired by his patient courtship of Miss Muzzell ; but the dates 
speak otherwise, I can only throw out as a tentative suggestion that 
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he may have had beside him one of the many newspaper illustrations 
of the marriage of the Duke of York (later King George V) and 
Princess Mary of Teck in 1893. 

With “The Kittens’ Wedding,’ which I think is his masterpiece, 
Potter took final leave of this curious world of his imagination, half- 
animal, half-human, that he had created with such humour and taste. 
He had hoped to complete one more of his cases. He had gone back 
to squirrels and planned a ‘Court’ scene, with Judge and Jury—a 
subject that would have suited him very well—but somehow it never 
got finished. The case was to be oblong in shape, like the ‘Upper 
Ten,’ and (according to Potter’s usual custom) temporary cardboard 
figures had been cut out and fixed in position, but not many had been 
replaced by the actual skins before—in the early months of the 1014 
war—Walter Potter suffered a stroke from which he never fully 
recovered. He died on May 21, 1918, and was buried in Bramber 
churchyard, close to the east end of the church. The gravestone, 
overlooking the village street, can be seen quite clearly from the front 
of the house in which he lived. 

I had a talk about her father with Potter’s daughter, Minnie (Mrs 
E. W. Collins), who, with her son, now looks after the museum and 
its perennially entertaining contents. Mrs Collins told me that she 
was sometimes allowed to watch her father at work, if she kept quiet, 
and that she helped to make the dresses for “The Kittens’ Wedding.’ 
From what she said, I gathered that Potter was all that I would have 
hoped and expected, a most modest, retiring, kindly man—very 
similar in character, indeed, to that other great lover of the little 
animals, his unrelated namesake, Beatrix Potter, who would surely 
have taken much pleasure in his work if she had known it (though 
I cannot discover that she ever did). There is a portrait of Walter 
Potter in old age by Bernard Lucas, but I think we get the best idea 
of him from photographs, which show a gentle humorous face behind 
the moustache and whiskers, surmounting a high collar, black alpaca 
coat and white waistcoat. In summer a boater would crown all ; 
and on Sundays he would wear a top-hat to walk to church, for 
he was churchwarden of Bramber and one of the parish overseers. He 
never went far away from the village in which he was born and died. 

Apart from animals and birds, his chief interest lay in his garden, 
where he worked long hours and grew flowers for sale. Regular 
and methodical in his ways, he used to go down to the Castle Hotel 
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at ten minutes to ten every evening for a pint of beer and a chat with 
friends like the local stonemason and the stationmaster—serenely 
gathering impressions that may have found their way, mutatis mutandis, 
into the ‘Lower Five’ or even into the ‘Upper Ten.’ His all-round 
ability as a craftsman was remarkable. He built most of the furniture 
in his cases out of cigar-boxes, made the musical instruments for the 
guinea-pigs’ band, devised the ink-wells in the village school out of 
chalk and the lesson-books out of old railway time-tables. Details 
were meticulously attended to, down to the leaves in the bottom of 
the kittens’ tea-cups. He painted some of the admirable backgrounds 
in his cases with his own hand. Only the glass eyes for his specimens 
defied his ingenuity—they came from Germany, the land of his fore- 
runner Herrmann Ploucquet. Potter was entirely self-taught, and 
some of his secrets have perished with him—notably that of his pre- 
servative, a mixture of white arsenic, shredded household soap and 
alum, but in proportions now unknown. It has been so effective that 
the Bramber museum has had hardly any trouble from moth, even 
with exhibits not under glass. Fur and feathers never come out—and 
the birds in the ‘Cock Robin’ case were stuffed nearly a century ago. 

A few days after visiting Bramber, I spoke to some of Potter’s 
successors in the gentle art of taxidermy whom I found working in a 
shed at the back of the Natural History Museum in South Kensington, 
and discovered that they had never heard of Potter and were inclined 
to be a little critical of procedure such as his, which was not strictly 
scientific in its purpose. ‘There may be readers of this article who 
will sympathize with that opinion ; I doubt if their convictions would 
survive a visit to the museum at Bramber, where Potter’s creatures 
seem to be thoroughly enjoying their hour upon the stage. Another 
view, permissible in the land of Kenneth Grahame, might be that 
Potter has immortalized those fifteen rats in the ‘Lower Five,’ which 
Spot, the terrier, caught at one go when the corn was threshed ; 
those unwanted Sussex kittens; those troublesome red squirrels 
from Wiston Park (as much of a nuisance then as the grey squirrels 
in our own day), and out of the largeness of a loving heart and a 
generous Shakespearean humour has given them new worlds to con- 
quer—at least as long as the preservative lasts. 


The colour illustrations are from photographs by Dr. E. C. Curwen 
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The jewels beneath the street 


THE CHEAPSIDE HOARD 


by 
OLIVER WARNER 


That is one of those small 
but vivid matters most of us would dearly like to 
know about the first Elizabethan age. And in one 
instance at least, through a miracle of chance and 
discovery, we can know. Moreover, the discovery 

: relates to just the sort of shop which many seek 
in a time of festivity ; a place to buy something graceful by which to 
remember the occasion. 

It happened that just over forty years ago a workman was digging 
in the City of London. His job was on the site of Wakefield House, 
at the corner of Friday Street and Cheapside. It is a neighbourhood 
long famous for trade ; one which has been built and re-built when 
opportunity, dilapidation, age, fires and wars have necessitated it, 
since at least the time of the Romans. 

As he dug, the head of the man’s pick-axe struck through the top 
of a box which lay buried beneath a chalk floor. The box was much 
decayed, and looked as if it had once been fitted with trays. It 
contained a glittering collection of jewellery. The value of the find, 
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if not quite ‘beyond the dreams of avarice’ in Dr Johnson's phrase, 
was enormous. In bulk alone it exceeded anything of the kind hither- 
to found in Great Britain. It was of such importance, and its principal 
objects were of such beauty as to have commanded ever since a 
special case in the London Museum, now back in its original home 
at Kensington Palace. Other national treasuries which have since 
been enriched from the hoard are the British Museum, the Museum 
of the City Guildhall, and the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

The workman should be remembered for his luck, as should Mr 
G. F. Lawrence, largely by whose efforts the collection was salved 
without damage, so that the Cheapside Hoard, as it is called, was 
described and preserved for posterity as a unity, not scattered piece- 
meal all over the world by chance or purchase. 

The value of the hoard is twofold. It comprises many fine examples 
of the jeweller’s and the goldsmith’s craft up to and including the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, and, what is perhaps of equal interest, it 
represents the best of a Londoner’s stock-in-trade at a given moment 
of history. 

Exactly how and when the box was buried will probably never 
now be known, unless some chance record, not yet come upon, should 
suggest a reason. The collection includes a cameo of Queen Elizabeth 
which dates itself, and although such vicissitudes as the Civil War, 
the plagues which visited the City in the seventeenth century, or the 
Great Fire of 1666, might have been an occasion for the burial, 
experts consider, from the nature of the hoard, that it is likely to have 
been boxed and put away soon after the year 1600. That Cheapside 
has always been a centre of the jewellery trade is indicated by other 
‘finds,’ including one which goes as far back as the time of the Vikings. 

While there are a few objects of outstanding value in the Cheapside 
Hoard, one of the attractions of the collection is that it consists of objects 
of moderate intrinsic worth, such as might have appealed to a prosperous 
Elizabethan as appropriate to take home as tokens of affection (or 
peace-offerings) to wife or daughter. It is as if one of the more 
eminent jewellers of today were to have packed a box of representative 
objects, contemporary and antique, from his strong-room, his shelves 
and his windows, and that they had been discovered, three centuries 
hence, in good preservation. Such an event would throw a fascinating 


light on the quality of contemporary craftsmanship and the trend of 
contemporary taste. 
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There are two watches in the hoard, one of which is of exceptional 
quality. Watches were not used in England before the time of Henry 
VIII. When they did arrive they were really small clocks with main- 
springs, made globularly and—being of German origin—known as 
‘Nuremburg Eggs,’ To find two in the Cheapside Hoard indicates 
that the concealer was probably a jeweller of some renown. 
There is an oval watch, with striker, of about 1580, which has an 
enamelled face ; the other, and it is among the gems of the collection, 
is set in a single large emerald of hexagonal shape. Perhaps the stone 
came from the famous Muzo mine in Colombia. This particular 
watch is considered to have been made about 1600, which would make 
it likely that, at the time the hoard was buried, it was new and of 
great price. Being small and gracefully designed, it would not look 
out of place today in the windows of Messrs. Cartier. That modernity 
is, in fact, what first strikes a visitor to the London Museum or Guild- 
hall exhibits, particularly, perhaps, where the graceful series of small 
necklaces is concerned. 

The workmanship shown in the hoard is almost as varied as are 
the gems. Some of the objects are English, both in inspiration and 
execution—for instance, the chains of enamelled roses and daisies. 
Much is Italian. Some, again, is classical or Byzantine in origin, 
often in later settings. One authority has suggested that a few of the 
earlier gems may themselves have been found in the soil of London— 
who knows ? 

Astonishing as anything else about the hoard is the variety of 
countries from which the jewels came. It is commonly thought that 
by the opening of the seventeenth century, England was only on the 
eve of her trade, adventure and discovery beyond the Narrow Seas. 
In this hoard alone there is the emerald from Colombia, in the time- 
piece already referred to, there is topaz from Brazil, chrysobery] 
cat’s eyes, spinel and iolite from Ceylon, rubies and diamonds from 
India, lapislazuli and turquoise from Persia, peridot from St. John’s 
Island in the Red Sea, and amethysts, garnets and opals from nearer 
home. 

_ That City alderman, stopping at the long-vanished shop off Cheap- 
side on his way home, would have had much to ponder over before 
he made up his mind what his womenfolk most deserved, or would 
most appreciate. Even to examine the best in each kind would have 
taken some time, Those chains and bracelets, for instance, dainty 
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in design, ingenious in their use of colour, amusing without a trace o 
garishness—which should he have ? And the finger rings, beloved 
in Tudor times by both men and women, so much so that the Venetian 
Ambassador once described Henry VIII’s own fingers as “one mass 
of jewelled rings’—they were a temptation. There were the pendants 
and ear-rings, also then worn by men, generally in one ear only : 
(Charles the First was later to wear one on the scaffold). There were 
fan-holders, a fashion come from Italy by way of France, the fans, 
made of feathers, worn hanging from the point of the stomacher by a 
gold or silver chain. There were hat ornaments. Nelly, in the popular 
Edwardian song, wore ‘A saucy little bird.’ Bess, had she a generous 
husband, might have flaunted an ornament in the form of a 
salamander, made of gold, enamelled, and set with emeralds and 
diamonds. 

Once past visions of hats, there were pomanders—in other words, 
scent-cases. ‘The word derives from pomme d’ambre and pomanders 
were, in fact, often in the shape of an apple or a pear. Men used 
them as well as women, for smells afflicted both sexes alike in the 
days of non-drainage. They hung them from a neck or finger-chain, 
the women from a girdle. Later the shapes varied, and so did use, 
for some were made to hold cosmetics. 

As if the choice were not already bewildering, there were ornamental 
buttons, crystal vases and bowls, cameos, pendants, tankards. In fact, 
the alderman would have had a difficult time, whatever the length 
of his purse. Moreover, it is likely that in the end he would have found 
that he had spent quite as much upon himself as upon his wife. 

I know perfectly well what I should have got for my own wife. It 
would have been a gold chain, enamelled white and set with garnets, 
with fancy-cut fronts and trap-cut backs. Quite modest as it is, it is 
modern in style, full of colour, delicacy and attraction, and not, I 
fancy, beyond my purse. What I should have got for myself I would 
rather not say, for it would have cost more. 

Thanks to that workman in 1912 it is possible to make up one’s 
mind and re-make it again and again, merely by going to Kensington 
Palace or the Guildhall and looking at the range displayed. It is a 
game to be recommended : it is antiquity and craftsmanship, not 
merely without tears, but with much quiet fun to it, of the sort that 


Mr Pepys would have shared. ‘To Cheapside, where I did consider 
a token for my wife, poor wretch. .. . 
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FROM THE CHEAPSIDE HOARD 


Above : Watch, c. 1580, enamelled gold rings, hat ornaments, fan-holders, 
gold buttons, and an enamelled gold chain, now in the Guildhall Museum 


Overleaf : Gold chains, hat ornaments, a watch set in an emerald, a pomander, 
and cameos of Cleopatra and Queen Elizabeth I, in the London Museum 


While I fixed him without motion on the floor, Marguerite wresting the 
dageer from his hand plunged it repeatedly in his heart tll he expired. 


I now heard the heavy steps ascending the staircase: the door was thrown 
open and again the bleeding nun stood before me. 


ILLUSTRATIONS TO ‘THE MONK’ 


from the edition of 1826 


‘MONK LEWIS 


Peaecayan Ll; RA Y 


PT A ROUT IN LONDON, in the year 1795 or 1796, a lady, 
holding forth to her neighbours on the literature of 
the day (as ladies at parties do) turned to a little 
man on the fringe of her group, and said, ‘Have you 
read this strange new work, called The Monk ?’ 

The youth she sought to bring into the conversation 
was quite unusually small (‘the least man I ever saw,’ Sir Walter 
Scott said of him, ‘to be strictly well and neatly made’) with strangely 
protuberant eyes, and richly dressed, as became a wealthy man- 
about-town of the time. 

‘Really, madam,’ he replied, ‘I don’t think I should have patience 
to do so.’ 

‘Ah ! Perhaps that sort of reading is not to your taste ; but I assure 
you I know those who have read The Monk, and have been so horrified 
and so—enchained! Well, really, the author must be a most extra~ 
ordinary—a wonderful man; I should like so much to be in his 
company! Confess, now—wouldn’t you ?’ 

‘Why, as to that, madam, I rather think I should find his company 
a bore.’ 

It was a modest answer for a twenty-year-old boy to make, who before 
Byron, younger than Byron, and more suddenly than Byron, wakened 
to find himself famous. Already, and for ever, he was known not by 
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his given names of Matthew Gregory, but as ‘Monk’—‘Monk’ Lewis, 
author of a book that was at once a best-seller and a scandal, though 
destined to dwindle to a perpetual footnote in literary histories. 

A modest answer, and truer than Lewis had intended. ‘I rather 
think I should find his company a bore.’ So many people did. Yet 
few bores have been described as such so affectionately. ‘Pestilently 
prolix and paradoxical and personal,’ said Byron; ‘If he would but 
talk half, and reduce his visits to an hour, he would add to his popu- 
larity.’ Yet, in Byron’s same breath he was ‘a jewel of a man,’ and it 
was Byron who wrote, at his early death, 

I would give many a sugar cane, 
Matt. Lewis were alive again ! 

Hobhouse found him ‘a man of principle and attached to truth,’ 
adding, ‘which he tells in as many tiresome details as any man living.’ 

There were many, at the turn of the century, who would hardly 
have subscribed to Hobhouse’s ‘a man of principle.’ Not those who 
held it blasphemous in Lewis’s novel that the lecherous monk, 
Ambrosio, should find Antonia, his victim, intent upon the Bible, and 
exclaim: ‘How! Antonia reads the Bible, and is still so ignorant ?’ 

Nor those who pursued the further fortunes—or misfortunes—of 
Antonia. Ravished by the monk, her ordeal was so enthusiastically 
described by the youthful author, labouring away at his novel for ten 
weeks of his tour of duty as attaché at The Hague, that here was more 
cause for offence : 

He clasped her to his bosom almost lifeless with terror, and faint with 
struggling. He stifled her cries with kisses, treated her with the rudeness 
of an unprincipled barbarian, proceeded from freedom to freedom and, 
in the violence of his lustful delirium, wounded and bruised her tender 
limbs. Heedless of her tears, cries and entreaties, he gradually made 
himself master of her person, and desisted not from his prey, till he had 
accomplished his crime and the dishonour of Antonia. 

But Antonia’s deflowering is as nothing to the previous seduction 
of Ambrosio himself, debauched in his very monastery by the fiend- 
inspired wanton, Matilda, who threatens, 

‘Either your hand guides me to paradise, or my own dooms me to 
perdition’ . . . As she uttered these last words, she lifted her arm, and 
made a motion as if to stab herself. The friar’s eyes followed with dread 
the course of the dagger. She had torn open her habit, and her bosom 


was half exposed, The weapon’s point rested upon her left breast : and 
oh ! that was such a breast ! The moon-beams darting full upon it enabled 
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the monk to observe its dazzling whiteness : his eye dwelt with insatiable 
avidity upon the beauteous orb: a sensation, till then unknown, filled 
his heart with a mixture of anxiety and delight; a raging fire shot 
through every limb ; the blood boiled in his veins, and a thousand wild 
wishes bewildered his imagination. 


Strong stuff, but it was set in Spain and in the long ago; there 
were murders and marvels and compacts with the Evil One; rape, 
raptures and the auto da fé. After Mrs Radcliffe, and before Sir Walter, 
there was a public avid for romantic horror and for titillations—but 


With one hand he grasped Elvira’s throat so as to prevent her continuing 
her clamour, and with the other dashing her violently upon the ground. 


there were Methodists, too, and Evangelicals, and at least one society 
for the suppression of vice. It was this society that obtained a rule 
nisi from the Attorney-General to restrain the sale of this Mickey 
Spillane or James Hadley Chase of the day. But the rule was never 
made absolute, and ‘Monk’ Lewis swam the high tide of his success, 
a bore, perhaps, but never a bounder. 

He was a rich young man, with Westminster and Christ Church 
behind him, and the diplomatic service beckoning ; with an allow- 
ance of £1,000 a year from his father and vast estates in Jamaica to 
inherit. He flirted with Lady Charlotte Campbell (for whose sake, 
it is said, he remained unmarried) ; entertained the Duchess of York 
at his pretty cottage at Barnes, and literary lions at his rooms in Albany ; 
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delighted Walter Scott by asking him to dinner and criticizing his 
verses ; and succeeded the celebrated Mr Beckford, of Fonthill, as 
member for the pocket borough of Hindon. And his private life, they 
say, was exemplary: it is as though he had succumbed to all the 
gaudy temptations of wealthy eighteenth-century youth vicariously 
only, and once and for all, in the writing of The Monk. 

There was that in Lewis, in fact, that makes him more at one with 
the high-minded critics of The Monk than with the high-born sensation- 
seekers and celebrity-hunters who asked him to their routs and sozrées. 
It already showed itself in his touching devotion to his silly, wayward 
mother, long estranged from her husband, and in the scholarship 
he brought to his study of German literature. But it was to be fully 
realized only on the death of his father, a former Deputy Secretary- 
at-War, in 1812, when Lewis was thirty-seven. He was hugely rich 
now, able not only to give his mother an allowance of £1,000 a year, 
but also to set her up in what his biographer, Mrs Baron-Wilson, 
described in 1839 as ‘a beautiful rural abode . . . fitted up in a style 
of unique elegance,’ which ‘awakened encomiums on the recherché 
taste of its occupant,’ and where Mrs Lewis was ‘wont to welcome the 
select few whose intellectual society made ‘the scene of enchantment 
more dear.” Here did Mrs Parsons blend moral instruction with 
innocent amusement in her unassuming page—here did the Rector 
of Byfield, the estimable George Sewell, prepare many of those pious 
exhortations to which his flock used to listen with attention propor- 
tioned to their esteem of a pastor whose example inculcated the 
lessons which he taught.’ 

It would, no doubt, have embarrassed the unassuming Mrs Parsons, 
the estimable Mr Sewell, to have been obliged to think that it was the 
scandalous profits from The Monk that provided the recherché delights 
of the rural abode. Happily, it was the profits not from a sensational 
novel but from the solid respectability of slave-owning—and this 
embarrassed nobody but the slave-owner. 

Lewis was already on dining-table terms with Wilberforce; he 
had long been concerned to know more about the condition of his 
own, and others’, slaves; soon the peace of 1815, reducing the 
profits of slave-owners, was tempting them, according to gossip in 
the City, to wring more work from their slaves and spend less on their 
amenities. More than five hundred slaves worked on Lewis’s own 
plantations, and at the end of 1815 he set sail from Gravesend to find 
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‘MONK’ LEWIS, BY HENRY WILLIAM PICKERSGILL National Portrait Gallery 


out (his biographer writes) ‘by personal investigation the real con- 
dition of the negroes ; an object in which he warmly reciprocated 
the wishes of his benevolent friend Mr Wilberforce.’ 

Compared with The Monk—and by even higher standards—The 
Journal of a West India Proprietor, in which Lewis describes his two visits 
to Jamaica, is a miracle of good sense and good reporting, of feet-on- 
the-ground liberalism and of fun. Everybody knows of The Monk, 
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even if nobody reads it. But the Journal went unreprinted from 1845 
until Mona Wilson’s excellent edition of 1929; it is still largely 
unread and unknown. 

The man who could write ‘his eye dwelt with insatiable avidity 
upon the beauteous orb’ could write now, as his ship entered Black 
River Bay, ‘At length the ship has squeezed herself into this champagne 
bottle of a bay! Perhaps the satisfaction attendant upon our having 
overcome the difficulty added something to the illusion of its effect ; 
but the beauty of the atmosphere, the dark purple mountains, the 
shores covered with mangroves of the liveliest green down to the 
very edge of the water, and the light-coloured houses with their 
lattices and piazzas completely embowered in trees, altogether made 
the scenery of the Bay wear a very picturesque appearance.’ No, it 
is not great prose, but it is fresh, unstilted and—relatively—undated. 
Many a celebrated twentieth-century writer of travel books has been 
more pompous, more self-conscious about his first landfall, than the 
‘Monk’ Lewis of 1816. 

It was to the people, though, more than to the place, that Lewis 
gave his heart. Mulattos and sambos, quadroons and mustees and 
musteefinos—he knew them all, and which was which; knew that 
they were lazy and feckless and ungrateful, and yet was able so to 
fly in the face of white opinion as to write: ‘I am indeed assured 
by every one about me, that to manage a West Indian estate without 
the occasional use of the cart-whip, however rarely, is impossible ; 
and they insist upon it, that it is absurd in me to call my slaves ill- 
treated, because, when they act grossly wrong, they are treated like 
English soldiers and sailors. All this may be very true ; but there is 
something to me so shocking in the idea of this execrable cart-whip, 
that I have positively forbidden the use of it on Cornwall [his estate] ; 
and if the estate must go to rack and ruin without its use, to rack and 
ruin the estate must go. Probably, I should care less about this 
punishment, if I had not been living among those on whom it may 
be inflicted . . .’—and this, perhaps, is why, between his two visits 
to Jamaica, Lewis added a codicil to his will, to ensure that his heirs 
would forfeit the estate unless they spent three months in every third 
year on the island. Few wills have been so nobly subscribed : Lewis 
visited Geneva and Italy between his two Jamaican trips, and the 
codicil was witnessed by Shelley and Byron. 

He was back again in Jamaica by the end of 1817, to find one of 
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his estates ‘an absolute hell : the negroes were almost frantic from the 
ill-usage of no less than eight petty tyrants.’ He sacked supervisors, 
and frightened others into running away, soothed slaves and scolded 
them, and still found time to add to his collection of negro songs and 
stories—queer magical tales, redolent of the Caribbean, such as 
nobody before Lewis, I think, had ever collected—and how different 
from The Monk! How different, too, from the verses of his youth, 
from his monody on Fox or on Sir John Moore, or his translations 
from Anacreon or the German, were the lines that came tinkling out 
of his new experiences : 
Peter, Peter was a black boy ; 
Peter, him pull foot one day : 
Buckra girl, him Peter’s joy ; 
Lilly-white girl entice him away. 
Fye, Missy Sally, fye on you ! 
Poor Blacky Peter why undo ? 


Oh! Peter, Peter was a bad boy ; 
Peter was a runaway. 


It might have been a new life, a new career, a new reputation for 
‘Monk’ Lewis; but that second trip was fatal. Escaping all the 
hazards to health of the West Indies—and in those days they were 
many—he contracted yellow fever on the way home, and died at 
sea in May, 1818, still only forty-three. 

It was Tita who served him devotedly to the end—Giovanni 
Battista Falcieri, the vast and vastly bearded Venetian, who had been 
Byron’s servant before being Lewis’s and who (according to Byron) 
had ‘stabbed two or three people,’ who was later to command a 
regiment of Albanians against the Turks, and to dwindle into marrying 
Disraeli’s mother’s maid, and to being a messenger at the India Office. 
Tita outlived his master by more than half a century ; it is as sad to 
think of Tita, in his messenger’s uniform, tamed in a London kitchen, 
as it is of ‘Monk’ Lewis, famous too soon, dead too soon and a liberal 
too soon, it seems, to be nowadays remembered. | 


The portrait of ‘Monk? Lewis reproduced at the beginning of this essay, on 
page 69, is a miniature by George Lethbridge Sanders, in the 
National Portrait Gallery. 
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HAT BECAME OF THE 
SHAVING ENGINE? 


by 
J. SU BA RIWIE EL 


i pleased to grant his Royal Letters Patent to James 
H Playfair, of Howland Street, architect, for a new- 
invented apparatus, calculated to facilitate the operation 
pes of shaving, and also to render it more comfortable 
and pleasant. It is said, that the particulars of this invention will be 
laid before the public in a few days.’ 

There duly appeared the print which is reproduced on the previous 
page, accompanied by ‘Proposals for Erecting (By Subscription) an 
Engine to be Work’t by a Horse, which will be Capable to Shave 
Sixty Men in a Minute, also Oyl, Comb and Powder the Wigs.’ 
Each subscriber was invited to pay one guinea ‘one Half down and a 
Printed Receipt given for the same, which will be Exchanged for a 
Copper Ticket as soon as the same can Conveniently be Struck on the 
Payment of the other Half Guinea.’ For every five hundred subscribers 
there was to be ‘an Engine Erected, the first Two-Hundred of which 
to have the Liberty to appoint the Part of the Town most agreeable 
for the same to be Erected in.’ A ticket was to admit the bearer at 
any time ‘to any of the Engines so Erected, during Twelve Calendar 
Months, to Commence from the time the Engine shall perform.’ 
New tickets were to be delivered yearly at one guinea each. 

The Proposals explained that the central wheel, kept in rotation 
by a horse ‘which spurs himself if he does not perform the Task 
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assign’d him,’ moves a set of horizontal cogs each fitted with six 
razors ; alternating with these are vertical cog wheels fitted with 
blades to shave ‘the under part of the face or chin.’ These blades ‘in 
their Rotation are Wip’d, Set and Strap’d by Spunges, Hornes and 
Leathers affixt in proper Places which is omitted least they be to 
Confus’d.’ The customer buttresses himself with his hands on the 
surrounding circular wall ‘to keep his Head more Steady,’ and applies 
his face to the blades through the circular holes, aided by mirrors 
between the windows. ‘Under each Window is a Cistern for Water, 
on the Top of which is Casteel-Soap and Brushes for Lathering the 
Face, under each Cistern is a Sink to carry off the Foul Water, under 
the Looking-Glasses are Rowling Towels,’ ‘About the Height of 
their Knees are Doors to put their Wigs in, on Blocks to be Comb’d, 
etc.’ Behind the blades ‘is a Vertical Wheel with Combs and Spunges, 
to Comb and Oyl the Wigs. For such as Chuse Powder there are 
Cocks which by turning more or less by a Continual Blast will Powder 
to your likeing.’ This is omitted, ‘to prevent Confusion in the Print.’ 

In the Daily Advertiser ‘A Barber in Westminster,’ who had seen the 
design of the Engine before it was sent to the Engravers, though 
appreciating ‘how good soever this may prove in preventing the 
Continuation of that abominable Custom of Shaving on Sundays,’ 
in the interest of his fellow barbers expressed the hope that ‘Legis- 
lation will take in Consideration, and prevent this Machine or Engine 
from working on Week Days.’ 

One who signed himself ‘Beware,’ (possibly the editor, seeking to 
stimulate correspondence) found the inventor of the Machine to be 
‘a certain Person of a Jewish Aspect,’ protested against its being 
allowed to work on the Lord’s Day, and ‘cannot but conceive the 
aforesaid Machine to be a Jesuistical Invention, constructed to 
destroy the Credulous, by cutting their Throats, as they have not at 
present the Opportunity of any more Powder Plots.’ 

On January 25, 1746, an advertisement informed ‘those Gentlemen 
who having subscrib’d towards the erecting a Shaving Engine, that 
they are desir’d to give their Attendance on Wednesday next at Mr 
Bridel’s, the One-Tun in the Strand, between the Hours of Six and 
Eight in the Evening, to make Choice of a proper Place to erect the 
same on.’? There must have been some enthusiasm, for, on March 
8, an advertisement called for tenders from Razor-Makers, willing 
to supply Blades of the best Town-Make, according to a Pattern to 
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be seen at the One Tun, and ended: ‘As every Engine will require 
a hundred and eighty Dozen, you are desir’d to Name your lowest 
Price by the Gross.’ 

Four days later a letter above a number of facetious signatures, all 
‘Professors of Mechanics’, announced ‘a great Improvement that may 
be made to the said Engine, which, besides its other Operations, will 
make a Hogshead of Lather in the tenth Part of the Time the most- 
experienced Barber can make a Bason full ; but having since reflected, 
that this Engine will entirely ruin the Shaving Trade, we think proper 
to recommend to the Proprietors the Consideration of its bad Effects.’ 

I can find no further reference to the Shaving Machine, but in 1783 
James Playfair, architect, of Howland Street, published, A Method of 
constructing Vapour Baths, so as to render them of small expence, and of com- 
modious use in private families. With a design and description of a convenient 
hot water bath. It seems likely that the visionary of the Shaving Engine, 
his eagle wings clipped, became in his later years the improver of our 
domestic baths. Less ambitious, less poetic, perhaps—but more 
practical. 
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by 


NANCY SPAIN 


y MERICA HAS PRODUCED many new cults. The Mother, 
the Bobby-Soxer, the Child Star have replaced one 
another with happy inconsequence on the front pages 
of the newspapers. One constant dream emerges 
from the ever-changing mind of America. Every 
: American wishes to be champion. 

For example, a disarming interview between Ernest Hemingway 
and the New Yorker magazine exists to show that Mr Hemingway 
considers himself in training to become Champion Writer of the 
World. He has licked Mr Turgenhev and Mr de Maupassant, it 
seems, and he has ‘fought two draws with Mr Stendhal.’ Only 
Tolstoy, apparently, is in the international class ahead of him. 

This ruthless simplification that reduces life and all its problems to 
the level of a game appears nowhere more sinister than on the great 
playing fields themselves. At Wimbledon, year after year, stern young 
women with legs the colour of ripe apricots beat the pallid English 
to a pulp. Then they move on, to more exotic conquests in Asia, 
Australia, South Africa and Europe. They are complacently sure 
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that they are leading the good life. And only a very smart press 
photographer can hope to show that the English girls are grinning 
fom ear to ear while the Americans appear positively hatchet-faced 
in their exalted dedication to the kill. 

Consider Miss Maureen Conolly, who in 1952 became the imme- 
diate personification of two American cults in one—the Champion 
who is also a Bobby Soxer. 

This alarming and carnivorous young lady was born seventeen 
years ago in California. Only child of a widow, Mrs Jessie Conolly, 
she seldom mentions her father, but stray conversations give the 
impression that he was an Army man. An aunt exists (whether pater- 
nal or maternal I cannot say) who shares in some respect Mrs Conolly’s 
household and expenses. Maureen is not an outstanding scholastic 
success. She has no charming parlour tricks. She has very tiny hands 
and feet. Her hands, particularly, are almost mouse size and seem 
hardly capable of holding a tennis racket, let alone swinging it around 
like a lethal weapon. But Maureen has one extraordinary attribute. 
She breathes perfectly. She has never been known to get out of breath. 
Oh, yes. And she has always determined to be Champion. 

Why this child should have decided to play lawn tennis rather 
than to devote herself to some other athletic pastime (the roller coaster 
Derby, acting for the movies, the television) I cannot say. But the fact 
remains that by the time she was 123 she had licked every other kid 
up and down the Pacific coastline of California. All this took place in 
that hotted-up part of the world where the San Francisco earthquake 
of 1906, William Randolph Hearst and Hollywood are taken for 
granted. Maureen had licked every kid, that is, except one—Ruby 
Bishop, now Ruby Bishop Bixler. 

Ruby, it seems, had been coached by that veteran of the courts, 
57-year-old, white-haired, brown-leather-faced Eleanor ‘Teach’ Ten- 
nant, who once took a girl called Alice Marble out of a sanatorium, 
proved to her that she had not got T.B., and subsequently manufac- 
tured from her a Tennis Champion of the World. . 

So Maureen decided that she must have ‘Teach’ Tennant as a 
coach. She had already changed from left hand to right “because there 
had _never been any left-handed champions.’ She sought and 
obtained an introduction to Teach. She played a set with her on the 
courts of the Golden Gate Park in California. 

Teach, at this encounter, underwent a strange metaphysical experi- 
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ence. She felt a sharp and un-nerving blow in the solar plexus that 
indicated to her that Maureen, like Alice before her, could be Cham- 
pion of the World. Maureen, in play, convinced her. ‘And a very 
unusual thing,’ says Teach, ‘this child of 12} could actually think. 
I could see this thought process, big as might be a banner, coming out 
of her head. And it says Now this old dame has white hair, but she’s 
supposed to be a good coach and if I lick her maybe she'll give me lessons. So 
she got out on that court determined to make me cry out and say 
uncle.’ 

Teach’s courtcraft and knowledge of tactics took her to a 4—love 
lead, but Maureen was determined to get her money’s worth. 

*You’re a good coach,’ she said, ‘‘and there’s something the matter 
with my serve. If you show me how to serve I can play better already. 
You’re going to show me how to be Champion.’ 

Now Maureen had only just heard of the Junior Championships and 
Forest Hills. 

She had never heard of Wimbledon and had no idea what it meant 
to play there, in front of the Queen of England. She simply wanted to 
be ‘Champion.’ That was all. 

She was playing in a tournament, and Teach didn’t want to disturb 
her game. But Maureen’s jaw protruded at a characteristic angle, she 
got her own way, and sailed on, with a new serve, to win the Pacific 
Coast Junior Championship. 

Maureen and Teach now settled into an uneasy relationship. 
Development was difficult. Teach had to build up Maureen’s right 
shoulder muscle to take the strain of overheads and volleys. Maureen’s 
previous coach, nettled by her cocksureness, offered to give free 
lessons to any child who wanted to beat her. As he knew the holes in 
Maureen’s game better than his own, this was no idle boast. Maureen 
had to look for somewhere else to play. Teach removed her to swank 
Beverley Hills Tennis Club, where Maureen got even more above 
herself. 

‘What else can you expect ?’ asks Teach. ‘All those movie stars 
playing with the kid, giving her malted ice-cream for free and all. 
So it turned out I had to say “Maureen, stop larking around and 
behave yourself and go home for the week-end and think it over. . .”.’ 

What happened in the rebellious heart of Maureen Conolly over 
the week-end we shall never know, but from this moment Maureen 
began to climb the American ranking ladder, step by step. By the 
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time that she had won the American Championships she had gained 
herself a reputation for giggling, chewing gum on court, and for 
remarking on all available public occasions that ‘Teach was tops.’ 
The famous killer instinct of the champion had so far only shown itself 
on the courts at the Golden Gate Park. 

Arrangements were now made to come to England. Maureen was 
doubly ‘mothered’ by Jessie Conolly and by Teach, something which 
confused everybody except Maureen. To make her journey possible, 
Teach accepted a newspaper assignment from a London evening 
paper, agreed to give ‘tennis clinics’ to English child players, and 
generally placed herself at the disposal of the English L.T.A. 

Our first glimpse of Little Mo was at the Surbiton grass court 
championships in May when, hardly dropping a stitch, she battled 
her way through the opposition to an effortless win in the finals. At 
last we all saw what the fuss was about. On court her backhand 
caned the ball like a jailer told off to administer a flogging to a tennis 
ball. Teach sat on the sidelines and chain-smoked, occasionally assur- 
ing pop-eyed reporters that she had ‘never practised witchcraft.’ 
But as soon as Maureen had finished her scheduled tournament 
games in all three events she snatched up a box of balls. Accompanied 
by two stalwart male partners she disappeared to the outside courts. 
An hour later the men returned panting and sweating. Maureen 
was unruffled and had hardly ‘had a work-out.’ 

It was at this point that I escorted Maureen round St Paul’s, 
Westminster Abbey, Buckingham Palace and the Tower of London. 
I couldn’t keep up with her. She galloped from monument to monu- 
ment, chewing gum all the way, until I climbed into the hired car and 
passed out. She was a copy girl, she said, for a newspaper called the 
San Diego Union. (‘At least she gets E for Effort,’ said Teach about 
this.) She drew £53 a week expenses from one source or another 
while she played as an amateur. She ate 2 lb. of beef steak per day 
and couldn’t operate without it. Headlines announced that Teach 
was the ‘Svengali’ without whom Little Mo would be lost. It was 
fairly obvious to me that Little Mo was the ventriloquist. Teach was 
the doll. 

Wimbledon began. The Wightman Cup matches were fought. 
We became aware of Maureen’s collapsing shoulder from the head- 
lines of the news. Reporters burst in on Maureen in her bath, on 
Teach in her bedroom. Maureen’s Coach says she must scratch. Nonsense 
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says Maureen, announced different editions of various newspapers. 
‘Teach looks back on this upheaval with a wry grin, claims the shoulder 
is not weak, in spite of past body-building efforts. ‘A bad dish of 
fibrositis,’ she says now. ‘Maureen learnt the hard way that you should 
have a shower and change after a hard game.’ But at the time there 
were visits to hospitals, X-rays, examinations by specialists and daily 
bulletins of almost royal proportions while everybody trembled and 
Teach announced that her pupil was ‘in pain.’ 

Mrs Jessie Conolly sat on the sidelines, bewildered. ‘How could 
Teach say such things ?’ she asked, as her daughter and her daughter’s 
coach held separate press conferences and denied each other’s stories. 
Wimbledon authority may have considered the whole affair exces- 
sively undignified, but it certainly made the whole of England tennis 
championship conscious from end to end. 

‘But what is the use of that,’ asks the voice of reason in the referee’s 
office at the Championships, ‘when we have already sent back 
£60,000 gate money ?’ 

Finals Day arrived. With no trouble at all Little Mo Conolly 
slapped her way to the Championship of the World, was photographed 
beaming round her Trophy, curtsyed to the Duchess of Kent, danced 
at the Wimbledon Ball in a gown by Colonel Teddy Tinling, and 
announced there that she was ‘on Cloud 17’ with happiness. And 
then she made a little speech and forgot to thank her coach. 

Sunday newspapers gleefully carried the story, the picture of 
Maureen, and dug out of the archives faded photographs of Lottie 
Dodd, who at the age of 15 in the ’seventies had held the singles 
championship of the world. So Maureen Conolly, raw and 
unseasoned as the steak she depends on, was not the youngest-ever 
champion. 

Nevertheless, a few million American bobby-soxers look upon her 
as a kind of revelation. 

It is not my business to try and draw a moral from all this: but 
there certainly is a postscript. It seems that “Teach’ Tennant has 
already suffered another metaphysical blow below the belt. This 
time she has reacted to a future champion aged around 10 years: 
Little Karen Haaz, of La Jolla, California. ‘Teach is not without 
humour and she will certainly enjoy the spectacle at some future 
Wimbledon when her two killers come out on court to kill one another. 
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GREAT McGONAGALL 


by 
JONATHAN MAYNE 


NB@HERE CAN BE FEW POETS whose work stands in less 
i ( need of the delicate re-interpretation and rubber- 
y Je gloved exegesis which are normally employed for 

Age the purposes of literary exhumation—and yet the 
#2, inescapable fact remains that William McGonagall 
has now been dead and buried for fifty years, and, 
outside of a small, scattered audience of aficionados, he has been for- 
gotten. If he were alive today (which would make him exactly a 
hundred and twenty-three years old), all that you would want would 
be for him to stand up and recite his poems ; this is what he used to 
do in Dundee, in pubs and public halls and sometimes even at the 
circus, in the ’eighties and ’nineties of the last century.. As it is, he 
needs a compére, and if I can perform that service without getting 
in the way of his performance, and without seeming to make fun of 
the performer—which is far from my intention, but, as you will see, 
may yet prove a little difficult—then I shall feel that some kind of 
Justice has been done. During his life the best honour that he achieved, 
either in Dundee, Edinburgh or New York, was to be enjoyed as a 
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harmless eccentric. For the fifty-first anniversary of his death, I think 
that we can contrive something a little better. 

McGonagall was born in 1830 in Edinburgh, of Irish émigré parents 
After moving about a bit in Scotland, looking for work, the Emily 
settled in Dundee, sometime in the late ’thirties. It was here that 
the young McGonagall was sent to work, as a handloom weaver—his 
father’s trade. And it was here that his talents began to flower. He 
remained a handloom weaver by profession throughout his life ;_ but 
by vocation he was, in his own words, ‘Poet and Tragedian.’ He was 
in fact, a tragedian first ; this is how he describes his awakening . 
a poet. 

‘The most startling incident in my life,’ he wrote, ‘was the time I 
discovered myself to be a poet, which was in the year 1877. During 
the Dundee holiday week, in the bright and balmy month of June, 
when trees and flowers were in full bloom, while lonely and sad in 
my room (the rhymes can hardly be accidental), 1 sat thinking about the 
thousands of people who were away by rail and steamboat, perhaps 
to the land of Burns, or poor ill-treated Tannahill, or to gaze upon the 
Trossachs, in Rob Roy’s country, or elsewhere wherever their minds 
led them. Well, while pondering so, I seemed to feel as it were a 
strange kind of feeling stealing over me, and I remained so for about 
five minutes. A flame, as Lord Byron has said, seemed to kindle up 
my entire frame, along with a strong desire to write poetry . . . It 
was so strong, I imagined that a pen was in my hand, and a voice 
crying “Write! Write!” So I said to myself; ruminating, ““Let me 
see, what shall I write?” Then all at once a bright idea struck me to 
write about my best friend, the late Reverend George Gilfillan: in 
my opinion I could not have chosen a better subject, therefore I 
immediately found paper, pen and ink and set myself down to 
immortalize the great preacher, poet and orator. These are the lines 
I penned, which I dropped into the box of the Weekly News office, 
surreptitiously, which appeared in that paper as follows : 

W.M’G., Dundee, who modestly seeks to hide his light under a bushel, 


has surreptitiously dropped into our letter-box an address to the Rev. 
George Gilfillan. Here is a sample of this worthy’s powers of versification : 


Rev. George Gilfillan of Dundee, 
There is none you can excel ; 
You have boldly rejected the Confession of Faith, 


And defended your cause right well. 
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The first time I heard him speak 
’Twas in the Kinnaird Hall, 

Lecturing on the Garibaldi movement, 
As loud as he could bawl. 


My blessing on his noble form, 
And on his lofty head, 

May all good angels guard him while living, 
And hereafter when he’s dead. 


P.S. This is the first poem that I composed while under the divine 
inspiration, and is true, as I have to give an account to God at the day 
of judgment for all the sins I have committed. 


The poetic fire, when it lights, normally lights upon the young. 
It is worth observing that McGonagall was forty-seven when he 
composed this first poem, amid all the circumstances of a mystical 
experience. But you would be mistaken to suppose that in his earlier 
life he had been a stranger to poetry. In his youth he spent most of 
his spare time reading ; and his favourite reading consisted of what 
were called Shakespeare’s ‘penny plays,’ and more especially, he 
tells us, Macbeth, Richard III, Hamlet and Othello. Literary source- 
hounds will, no doubt, attribute his later relish in the death of kings 
and other large-scale disasters to the type of these early influences. 

But he had not only read these plays; for like a better-known 
Shakespearean weaver he acted them, too. When he wrote his Brief 
Autobiography, some time in the ‘nineties, he could not be sure how 
many years ago it was that he made his public début as a tragedian. 
But he remembered that it was at Mr Giles’s theatre in Lindsay Street 
quarry, Dundee, and he remembered quite a lot more about the 
occasion, whenever exactly it was. The play was Macbeth ; McGonagall 
considered it rather hard that he had to give Mr Giles one pound in 
cash for the privilege of playing in his theatre—but then he went 
on to relate how his shopmates at the handloom clubbed together to 
raise the money for him. And so he was able to triumph. ‘When I 
appeared on the stage,’ he wrote, ‘I was received with a perfect storm 
of applause, but when I exclaimed “Command they make a halt 
upon the heath !”? the applause was deafening, and was continued 
during the entire evening, especially so in the combat scene. The 
house was crowded during each of the three performances on that 
ever-memorable night . . . What a sight it was to see such a mass 
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of people struggling to gain admission! Hundreds failing to do sO, 
and in the struggle numbers were trampled under foot, one man 
having lost one of his shoes in the scrimmage. . . .’ 

This was the scale on which McGonagall worked ; and when he 
suddenly became a poet in his own right it was not long before he 
found his proper scale in that department too. He was only trying 
his hand on the Rev. G. Gilfillan, sincere and genuine though his 
tribute was. But what he needed was a larger, more breathtaking 
subject ; and very shortly after he had discovered his powers, a 
thoroughly worthy theme presented itself to him, almost literally on 
his doorstep. Dundee has not much to offer in the way of imposing 
architecture, for it is a grey, sullen-looking, hardly beautiful city, and 
its setting is uninteresting. But it has got the Tay Bridge—or rather, 
just about now it had it for the first time. The Tay Bridge was, and 
for all I know may still be, the longest railway bridge in the world ; 
and it proved exactly what was required to stimulate McGonagall’s 
eloquence. Together with its partner, the Newport Railway, it 
inspired four poems which are as effective as anything that he wrote. 
Here is part of the first of them, called “The Railway Bridge of the 
Silvery Tay.’ (Incidentally, McGonagall loved Homeric epithets, and 
for him the Tay was always ‘silvery,’ just as Dundee was traditionally 
‘bonny’ ; in cold fact, the Tay is about as silvery as the Danube is bluc.) 


Beautiful Railway Bridge of the Silvery Tay ! 

With your numerous arches and pillars in so grand array, 
And your central girders, which seem to the eye 

To be almost towering to the sky. 

The greatest wonder of the day, 

And a great beautification to the River Tay, 

Most beautiful to be seen, 

Near by Dundee and the Magdalen Green. 


Beautiful Railway Bridge of the Silvery Tay ! 

That has caused the Emperor of Brazil to leave 

His home far away, incognito in his dress, 

And view thee ere he passed along en route to Inverness. 


Beautiful Railway Bridge of the Silvery Tay ! 
And prosperity to Provost Cox, who has given 
Thirty thousand pounds and upwards away 
In helping to erect the Bridge of the Tay, 
Most handsome to be seen, 

Nearby Dundee and the Magdalen Green. 
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Beautiful Railway Bridge of the Silvery Tay ! 

I hope that God will protect all passengers 

By night and by day, 
And that no accident will befall them while crossing 
The Bridge of the Silvery Tay, 

For that would be most awful to be seen, 

Near by Dundee and the Magdalen Green. 


The next poem in the series is a panegyric on the Newport Railway— 
that is, the railway that led up to and over the bridge. It is a kind of 
lyrical scherzo after the solemn and important first movement. The 
poet thinks of the housewives of Newport, who to Dundee will often 
resort, which will be to them profit and sport, by bringing cheap tea, 
bread and jam, and also some of Lipton’s ham, which will make 
their hearts feel light and gay . . . And he also thinks of the people 
of Dundee who will cross over to Newport, where they can have excel- 
lent sport, by viewing the scenery beautiful and gay, during the live- 
long summer day. . . . 

But the first poem, though joyful and triumphant, carried a pro- 
phetic hint of doom ; for as we know now, God was not to protect 
all travellers by night and day. And in the third poem McGonagall 
was able to write at the full stretch of his narrative powers, with horror 
and pathos as well as majesty, of ‘The Tay Bridge Disaster.’ 


Beautiful Railway Bridge of the Silv’ry Tay ! 
Alas! I am very sorry to say 

That ninety lives have been taken away 

On the last Sabbath day of 1879, 

Which will be remembered for a very long time. 


"Twas about seven o’clock at night, 

And the wind it blew with all its might, 
And the rain came pouring down, 

And the dark clouds seem’d to frown, 
And the Demon of the air seem’d to say— 
‘Tl blow down the Bridge of Tay.’ 


When the train left Edinburgh 

The passengers’ hearts were light and felt no sorrow, 
But Boreas blew a terrific gale, 

Which made their hearts for to quail, 

And many of the passengers with fear did say— 

‘I hope God will send us safe across the Bridge of Tay.’ 
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But when the train came near to Wormit Bay, 

Boreas he did loud and angry bray, 

And he shook the central girders of the Bridge of Tay, 
On the last Sabbath day of 1879, 

Which will be remember’d for a very long time. 


So the train sped on with all its might, 

And Bonnie Dundee soon hove in sight, 

And the passengers’ hearts felt light, 

Thinking how they would enjoy themselves on the New Year, 
With their friends at home they lov’d most dear, 

And wish them all a happy New Year. 


So the train mov’d slowly along the Bridge of Tay, 

Until it was about midway, 

Then the central girders with a crash gave way 

And down went the train and the passengers into the Tay ! 
The Storm Fiend did loudly bray, 

Because ninety lives had been taken away, 

On the last Sabbath day of 1879, 

Which will be remember’d for a very long time. 


As soon as the catastrophe came to be known, 

The alarm from mouth to mouth was blown, 

And the cry rang out all o’er the town, 

Good Heavens ! the Tay Bridge is blown down, 

And a passenger train from Edinburgh, 

Which filled all the people’s hearts with sorrow, 

And made them for to turn pale, 

Because none of the passengers were sav’d to tell the tale, 
How the disaster happen’d on the last Sabbath day of 1879, 
Which will be remember’d for a very long time. 


It must have been an awful sight, 

To witness in the dusky moonlight 

While the Storm Fiend did laugh, and angry did bray, 
Along the Railway Bridge of the Silvr’y Tay, 

Oh ! ill-fated Bridge of the Silvr’y Tay, 

I must now conclude my lay, 

By telling the world fearlessly without the least dismay, 
That your central girders would not have given way, 
At least many sensible men do say, 

Had they been supported on each side with buttresses, 
At least many sensible men confesses, 

For the stronger we our houses do build, 

The less chance we have of being killed. 
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Then he winds up the sequence with a fine passacaglia, a lengthy 
piece in which he is able to praise—not without a touch of self- 
congratulation, perhaps—the strong brick piers, the thirteen central 
girders and the buttresses of the New Tay Bridge, which has lived 
up to his testimonial and has lasted intact to the present day. Between 
them these four poems call forth most of the qualities and most of 
the emotional attitudes which distinguish McGonagall’s work during 
the next twenty years. Here are the delight in the grandiose, the 
exclamatory superlatives, the effective repetitions, the topographical 
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and chronological exactness, the 
pathos and the bathos, and the local 
patriotism. This last quality stirs him, 
in one of the poems that I have not 
quoted, to introduce a favourite com- 
parison between the Tay and Brooklyn 
bridges (to the shameful disadvantage 
of the latter) 
because thou spannest the silvery Tay, 
A mile and more Icnger I venture to say ; 
Besides the railway carrieges are pulled 
across by a rope, 
Therefore Brocklyn Bridge cannot with 
thee cope. 


But the poet’s impressions of New York 
are more satisfactorily to be seen in 
another poem, which we shall come to 
in due course. 

I mentioned earlier McGonagall’s 
relish for gigantic disasters, and now 
that you have seen one of its fullest 
expressions, it is hardly necessary to 
draw attention to it once more. But 
what we have not yet demonstrated—- 
unless the Emperor of Brazil can be held 
to count—is the intensity of his 
Royalism. I must qualify that word ; 
what I mean is his devotion to an idea 
of greatness, which is perhaps most 
typically called forth by Kings and 
Queens, but when none are to hand, Princes, Dukes, Generals, 
Explorers or Philanthropists will do almost as well. As you would 
expect, he seemed happiest of all when these ideas could be 
associated with catastrophes—there are poems on ‘The Death of 
Prince Leopold,’ for example, and “The Funeral of the German 
Emperor; or with near-catastrophes, such as “The Attempted 
Assassination of the Queen.’ 

The aged Queen Victoria was the source of the most potent magic 
of all. McGonagall gives a touching account in his Autobiography 
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of his pilgrimage—for it was just that—to Balmoral, where the Queen 
was in residence. This happened in 1878, after he had received what 
he called ‘Her Majesty’s royal letter of patronage for my poetic 
abilities.’ But after two nights on the road, which he described in a 
long and vivid passage of prose, heightened by a landscape poem 
which is set in the middle of it, he got no further than the policeman 
at the gate. 

It is at this moment, more than at any other in the Autobiography, 
that the reader feels a human being standing simply in front of him. 
In much of what remains, McGonagall postures—or seems to posture 
—and over-dramatizes himself, so that he tends to make us giggle 
when he would strike us dumb. But here he is just a rather tired 
pilgrim whose Saint, or Goddess, is too busy to receive him. He fully 
realized that the policeman was his inferior and was not taking him 
as seriously as he deserved. But he also realized that, in spite of the 
letter, he was asking a great favour in requesting to be admitted to 
the Royal Presence ; and when he was told ‘They cannot be bothered 
with you,’ ‘Well,’ he replied, ‘it cannot be helped.’ 

At this point the constable started to tease McGonagall—though 
he does not use that word. He asked him to recite some of his verses. 
But with perfect composure and dignity, McGonagall stated his 
terms, which were unshakeable. ‘When I give specimens of my 
abilities,’ he explained, ‘it is either in a theatre or some hall, and if 
you want to hear me, take me inside of the lodge, and pay me before 
I begin ; then you shall hear me. These are my conditions, sir ; 
do you accept my terms?’ But the constable did not, and the poet 
returned the way he had come, and arrived back in Dundee three 
days later, ‘foot-sore and weary, but not in the least discouraged.’ 
He concludes his account without a touch of irony, and with one of 
his favourite adjectives, ‘So ends my ever-memorable journey to 
Balmoral.’ 

Four years later the Queen was nearly assassinated on the platform 
of Windsor station by a lunatic named Maclean. It was an occasion 
of great popular sympathy, and McGonagall, whose allegiance had 
been in no way shaken by the rebuff at Balmoral, rose heartily to the 
event. He produced the best—and unconsciously the funniest—of 
his ‘royal poems,’ and here it is : 
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Illustrated London News, March 11, 1882 


God prosper long our noble Queen, 
And long may she reign ! 
Maclean he tried to shoot her, 
But it was all in vain. 


For God he turned the ball aside, 
Maclean aimed at her head ; 


And he felt very angry 
Because he didn’t shoot her dead. 
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There’s a divinity that hedgeth a king, 
And so it does seem, 

And my opinion is, it has hedged 
Our most gracious Queen. 


Maclean must be a madman, 
Which is obvious to be seen, 
Or else he wouldn’t have tried to shoot 
Our most beloved Queen. 


Victoria is a good Queen, 
Which all her subjects know, 
And for that God has protected her 
From all her deadly foes. 


She is noble and generous 
Her subjects must confess : 
There hasn’t been her equal 
Since the days of good Queen Bess. 


Long may she be spared to roam 
Among the bonnie Highland floral, 
And spend many a happy day 
In the palace of Balmoral. 


Because she is very kind 
To the old women there, 

And allows them bread, tea and sugar 
And each one to get a share. 


And when they know of her coming, 
Their hearts feel overjoy’d, 

Because, in general, she finds work 
For men that’s unemployed. 


And she also gives the gipsies money 
While at Balmoral, I’ve been told, 
And, mind ye, seldom silver, 
But very often gold. 


I hope God will protect her 
By night and by day, 

At home and abroad 
When she’s far away. 


May He be as a hedge around her, 
As He’s been all along, 

And let her live and die in peace 
Is the end of my song, 
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The next important event in McGonagall’s career provides also 
the best illustration of another, coherent department of his oeuvre—his 
topographical poems. This is his visit to New York, in the year 1887. 
And like the narrative of his first poetic experience, it is best told in 
his own words : 

‘My next adventure was going to New York, America, in the year 
1887, March the roth. I left Glasgow on board the beautiful steamer 
‘Circassia’ and I had a very pleasant voyage for a fortnight at sea ; 
and while at sea, I was quite a favourite among the passengers, and 
displayed my histrionic abilities, to the delight of the passengers, but 
received no remuneration for so doing . . . When I arrived at Castle 
Garden, New York, I wasn’t permitted to pass on to my place of 
destination until the officials there questioned me regarding the place 
in New York I was going to, and how old I was, and what trade I 
was ; and of course I told them I was a weaver, whereas if I said I 
was a poet, they wouldn’t have allowed me to pass, but I satisfied 
them in their interrogations, and was allowed to pass on to my place 
of destination. During my stay in New York with a Dundee man, I 
tried occasionally to get an engagement from theatrical proprietors 
and music-hall proprietors, but alas! ’twas all in vain, for they all 
told me they didn’t encourage rivalry, but if I had the money to 
secure a hall to display my abilities, or a company of my own, I 
would make lots of money ; but I am sorry to say that I had neither, 
therefore I considered wisely it was time to leave. . . .’ 

I cannot discover exactly how long McGonagall stayed in New 
York, but I think it can only have been a few weeks. Nor do I know 
what he did when he was there, except for what he has told us himself. 
It is likely, however, that he attempted to sell his poems in the streets, 
in the form of penny broadsheets—and perhaps some of these are 
lying concealed in lumber-rooms and cupboards to this day. But 
when he returned to Dundee, he put his impressions of his visit into a 
poem which has some of the innocent particularity of a painting by the 
Douanier Rousseau or Grandma Moses, and which demands to be 


quoted in full. 


Oh mighty city of New York ! you are wonderful to behold, 
Your buildings are magnificent, the truth be it told, 

They were the only thing that seemed to arrest my eye, 
Because many of them are thirteen storeys high. 
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And as for Central Park, it is lovely to be seen, 
Especially in the summer season when its shrubberies and trees are green ; 


And the Burns statue is there to be seen, 


Surrounded by trees, on the beautiful sward so green ; 
Also, Shakespeare and Sir Walter Scott, 


Which by Englishmen and Scotchmen will ne’er be forgot. 


‘There the people on the Sabbath-day in thousands resort, 
All loud in conversation and searching for sport, 


Some of them viewing the menagerie of wild beasts there, 
And also beautiful black swans, I do declare. 
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And there’s beautiful boats to be seen there, 

And the joyous shouts of the children do rend the air, 

While the boats sail along with them o’er Lohengrin Lake, 

And the fare is five cents for children and adults ten is all they take. 


And there’s also summer-house shades and merry-go-rounds, 
And with the merry laughter of the children the Park resounds, 


During the livelong Sabbath-day, 
Enjoying the merry-go-round play. 


Then there’s the elevated railroads, about five storeys high, 
Which the inhabitants can see and hear night and day passing by, 
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Oh ! such a mass of people daily do throng, 

No Jess than five hundred thousand daily pass along, 

And all along the city you can get for five cents, 

And, believe me, among the passengers there are few discontent. 


And the tops of the houses are all flat, 

And in the warm weather the people gather to chat, 
Besides on the house-tops they dry their clothes, 

And also many people all night on the house-tops repose. 


And numerous ships and steamboats are there to be seen, 
Sailing along the East River water so green ; 

’Tis certainly a most beautiful sight 

To see them sailing o’er the smooth water day and night. 


And Brooklyn Bridge is a very great height, 

And fills the stranger’s heart with wonder at first sight, 

But with all its loftiness, I venture to say, 

For beauty it cannot surpass the new Railway Bridge of the 
Silvery Tay. 

And there’s also ten thousand rumsellers there, 

Oh ! wonderful to think, I do declare ! 

To accommodate the people of that city therein, 

And to encourage them to commit all sorts of sin. 


And on the Sabbath-day, ye will see many a man 
Going for beer with a tin can, 

And seems proud to be seen carrying home the beer, 
To treat his neighbours and family dear. 


Then at night numbers of the people dance and sing, 
Making the walls of their houses to ring 

With their songs and dancing on Sabbath night, 

Which I witnessed with disgust, and fled from the sight. 


And with regard to New York and the sights I did see, 
One street in Dundee is more worth to me, 

And believe me, the morning I sailed from New York 

For Bonnie Dundee, my heart it felt as light as a cork. 


In a demonstration of this kind, we cannot hope to do more than 


to give an approximate idea of the scope and detail of McGonagall’s 
performance. There are several types of subject that I have not even 
mentioned ; his fancy-dress historical poems, for example, about 
the Battle of Bannockburn, the Battle of Culloden, and so on—but in 
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this sort of poem he is at his least vivid. It is very different with 
his minor narrative poems of contemporary, or near-contemporary, 
events. I doubt if anyone could resist reading of Jenny Carrister, 


a heroine bold, 
Who lived in Australia, at a gold-mine called Lucknow, 
And Jenny was beloved by all the miners, somehow. 


Or of Angus M’Donald who, having suffered shipwreck with three 
companions, and being cast adrift in a little boat, 


must have felt the pangs of hunger before he did try 
To cut two pieces of flesh from James M’Donald’s thigh. 


Or of the tragic death of the Rev. A. H. Mackonochie, when 


on a visit to the Bishop of Argyle, 
For the good of his health, for a short while : 
Because for the last three years his memory had been affected, 
Which prevented him from getting his thoughts collected. 


Such poems, while lacking the authoritative subject-matter of public 
events, nevertheless show no slackening of McGonagall’s precise 
grasp of his material, no lessening of power in expression. For although 
he could never resist a great abstraction, it was with the observed 
detail (the ‘summerhouse shades’ and the ‘merry-go-round play’) 
and the concrete circumstances of life that his eye was always at its 
sharpest. 

In conclusion there are several general observations which perhaps 
ought to be made about McGonagall—his debt to the ballad, for 
instance, or perhaps even more, his debt to the Industrial Revolution. 
One admirer goes so far as to suggest that his debt to Tennyson might 
be a worthy topic of discussion. But I think that such ideas (along 
with the contemporary parallel of the West Indian Calypso) will have 
already suggested themselves to you, and do not need to be emphasized. 
There is one point, however, which is perplexing, and which I doubt 
whether we can now solve. It is precisely to what extent McGonagall 
was serious in all that he wrote, or allowed to be printed, about himself. 
The whole tone of his autobiographical fragments is touchingly solemn, 
without a hint of humour or self-satire. (One of them begins with the 
obscurely surrealist remark, ‘Like most great men, I was born at an 
early period of my existence ...’). With the straightest of faces 
he relates how he was teased by the policeman at Balmoral, and by 
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‘a few ignorant boys’ in Dundee ; how he was cheated by publicans 
and all but assaulted by three ruffiahs whom he faced with his 
umbrella—he described them as ‘glaring at me as the serpent does 
before it leaps upon its prey.’ 

In his last years he liked to be known as ‘Sir William Topaz Mc- 
Gonagall, Knight of the White Elephant and Bard of Tel-el-Kebir,’ 
which was a title conferred on him by the students of Edinburgh 
University. He even went so far in naiveness as to print, with some 
of his poems, a transparently cynical “Tribute from three students at 
Glasgow University,’ in which, among other questions, they asked 
him, ‘Is the most intellectual benefit to be derived from a study of 
the McGonagallian or Shakespearian school of poetry ?? Or was it 
just naiveness? I cannot help suspecting that among his peasant 
gifts, McGonagall numbered the peasant’s cunning; that without 
for a moment doubting the high seriousness of his genius, he may have 
found it convenient and effective to exaggerate his simplicity. He may 
even have encouraged, in a subtle way, the manufacture of spurious 
McGonagallian poems—a popular pastime in Dundee to this day. 
But this is pure supposition. Of one thing, however, I feel sure ; 
that is that when writing his poems, he always felt that he was genuinely 
possessed, exactly as he had been on the first occasion, and I think 
that this conviction shines through them all, however much they may 
incidentally make us laugh. 

McGonagall would have been well advised to publish a definitive 
edition of his work, an Urtext—what today would be described as 
‘all the poems that he wished to preserve.’ During his lifetime two 
incomplete collections were issued, and most of the individual poems 
were printed in the form of the penny broadsheets which he sold at 
street corners. Fortunately for him, and for us, the final task of critical 
assembly was performed some ten years ago by Mr McLean, now a 
foreman printer in Dundee, one of whose first jobs as an apprentice 
was to set up the type of a McGonagallian broadsheet. Thus, his 
modern editor is one of the few people living who remember him 
well. The volume is called the Poetic Gems, and it is still in print, 
though you have to write to the publishers in Dundee, Messrs. David 
Winter & Son, Ltd., to get a copy. Apart from the poems—almost 
two hundred pages of them—it contains two autobiographical 
essays, the satirical tribute from Glasgow, and a charmingly sincere 
tribute from a soldier in Zululand called Fred Rollo ; also a 
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testimonial from the poet’s old friend and earliest inspiration, the 
Rev. George Gilfillan, and a portrait frontispiece showing the poet’s 
appearance as something midway between Sir Henry Irving and 
Oscar Wilde. Handsomely bound in tartan, it is an excellent three- 
and-sixpenceworth. 


A CENSUS OF SEA-SERPENTS 


by ANNA McMULLEN 
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See the old sea Serpent 
Szoimming in the sea ! 

He’s swimming, he’s swimming, 
He’s swimming after me ! 


AGES UAT HAS BECOME of the sea-serpent? Hardly a 
yA summer used to go by without his swimming into 
the headlines, via the coast of New England, the 
Caribbean, Loch Ness, or even Margate. Now, 
D fl alas! it seems that he is slipping out of currency. 
=—==® Is he piqued by the publicity achieved by that rival 
phenomenon, the Flying Saucer? Does he feel outmoded in the era 
of Science Fiction? Has he hidden himself away in those vasty deeps 
where his privacy is only likely to be invaded by such visitors as the 
Professors Beebe and Picard, or by fellow relics of pre-history, such 
as the coelacanth or the kraken ? 

The coelacanth, of course, has now become a respectable and 
acknowledged member of marine society. The kraken’s identity is 
not quite so clearly established, though he has most venerable documen- 
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tation. What may be one of the earliest descriptions of an encounter 
with a kraken can be found in the Homeric legend of Scylla and 
Charybdis. These two dreadful sea monsters dwelt on two rocks 
between Italy and Sicily. Nearly three thousand years ago Odysseus 
had an encounter with Scylla. ‘. . . Round her a dozen of feet she 
is always waving suspended six long sinuous necks outstretching before 
her and each one beareth a head terrific with teeth in a threefold 
order. Whilst from her lair in the fearful abyss six heads she 
extendeth, hunting for fish at the foot of the rock...’ A little later 
Pliny the Elder described the ‘polypus’ of Carteia. He said that the 
tentacles of that creature were thirty feet long, and the head, as 
shewn to Lucullus, was as large as an hundred-and-thirty-five gallon 
cask. 

After the classical myths and legends the first historical account of 
the kraken—now generally recognized to have been a giant octopus— 
was given by Olaus Magnus, a Swedish Archbishop, in a book written 
during the early part of the sixteenth century : “There are monstrous 
fish on the Coasts or Sea of Norway . . . Their forms are horrible, 
their Heads square all set with prickles, and they have sharp and 
long horns round about, like a Tree rooted up by the Roots: They 
are ten or twelve Cubits long, very black and with huge eyes . 
One of these Sea-Monsters will drown easily many great ships... . 

The kraken found another historian a century later in Erik 
Pontoppidan, a Norwegian Bishop. His krakens were certainly 
unmistakable, being ‘about an English mile in circumference.’ 

Gradually, by a weight of accumulated evidence, the giant octopus 
came to be accepted as a scientific fact. Carcasses were washed up 
off the coasts of Scotland and Denmark, and in large quantities off 
the coasts of Newfoundland. Some were half-alive, most were dead 
and mutilated, but nearly all were recognizable. And then, in 1861, 
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the French corvette Alecton, when 120 thiles north-east of Teneriffe, 
encountered a giant octopus swimming on the surface. The ship 
approached close to the creature, and it was seen to have a red body 
about fifteen feet long, with tentacles another fifteen feet long. Its 
black glassy eyes each measured ten to twelve inches across. The 
monster seemed impervious to cannon balls and harpoons, and an 
attempt was made to drag it on board. This failed, but the tail end 
of the kraken was severed and salvaged. This, however, soon became 
so putrid that it had to be abandoned. 


A KRAKEN 


In 1877 the New York Aquarium had a specimen with tentacles 
thirty feet long. Whales vomiting in the death struggle have provided 
evidence of the existence of even larger krakens. It has been claimed 
that a whale vomited a six-foot piece of tentacle, having a two-foot 
diameter. 

When the kraken—even if more modest in size than Bishop Ponto- 
piddan’s—became an established fact, attempts were made to explain 
varlous sea-serpent appearances as mistaken or distorted views of 
giant octopuses. There may be some truth in this explanation when 
applied to the reports of sea-serpents as given by Archbishop Olaus 
Magnus and Erik Pontopiddan. But undoubtedly marine animals 
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that could not have been octopuses were seen then and have been 
seen ever since—many by people with too much knowledge to have 
made such a mistake. And in fairness to Bishop Pontoppidan it must 
be noted that in his Natural History of Norway (1752) he printed the 
description of some marine monsters seen, described and sworn to 
by educated and responsible men. Probably the most noteworthy 
case he quotes is that of the animal seen by Pilot-General Lorenz 
Von Ferry and his crew. It appeared off Molde, and was seen at close 
quarters and for a considerable time, so that the nature of the creature 


EGEDE’S SEA-SERPENT 


could hardly have been mistaken. In the sworn affidavit, which was 
evidently intended to be as accurate as possible, Von Ferry—until 
this time a declared sceptic in the matter—describes the “sea-serpent’ 
as having a head rather resembling that of a horse. It was of a greyish 
colour, and appeared to have a sort of mane, and to be about thirty 
feet long. It is interesting to note that this description bears a marked 
resemblance to that of the unidentified monster seen by Captain 
M’Quhae of H.M.S. Daedalus in 1848. Another animal of this des- 


cription was seen near Molde in 1845. 
Another early eye-witness was Hans Egede, a cleric of Norway. 
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On a voyage to Greenland in 1734 he reported, almost nonchalantly, 

_ that most dreadful monster that shewed itself upon the surface 
of the Water in the year 1734 . . . It had a long pointed snout . . 
great broad paws, and the body seemed covered with Shell-work, 
its skin very rugged and uneven. The under Part of its Body was 
shaped like an enormous huge serpent, and when it dived again under 
Water it plunged backwards into the Sea, and so raised its Tail aloft, 
which seemed a whole Ship’s Length distant from the bulkiest part 
of the body.’ 

There are enough accounts of large marine animals seen in 
Norwegian waters through the ages to fill a book, and the descriptions 
have a large measure of agreement with those reported from other 
parts of the world. 

Egede’s account of his monster’s ‘paws,’ and indeed his whole account, 
is recalled by the report of a monster seen by Mr. A. F. Mathews and 
others near the coast of New Zealand in 1891. ‘It would from time 
to time lift its head and part of its body to a great height . . . dis- 
playing a white belly and two armlet appendages of great length 
which appeared to dangle . . . It would then suddenly drop back 
into the water.’ Very soon after that the same creature—or one very 
like it—was seen by the Chief Officer and the Quartermaster of the 
S.S. Rotomahana, sailing in the same neighbourhood. It is stated that 
it rose thirty feet out of the water. 

In 1665, John Mallach of Axmouth wrote to John Willoughby 
about ‘. . . a strange monster seen in our river about five foot in 
length, sometimes appearing above water, tis feathery, with a tail 
like a peacock, others say ’tis hairy. . . .’ 

In August, 1817, a strange, unidentifiable animal was seen swimming 
in the harbour of Gloucester, Massachusetts. A small committee was 
appointed to collect evidence. From this evidence it appears that 
the ‘sea-serpent’? was seen by more than a hundred people, by many 
simultaneously, at ranges from twenty feet to two miles, over a period 
of a fortnight. Its length was given as from seventy to a hundred feet, 
its head was serpent-like, its body a dark brown colour and tapered 
slightly at each end. It was generally agreed that, whether or not it 
actually had humps, it gave the appearance of having them when it 
moved through the water. On two occasions it was believed to have 
been seen on the shore. It is interesting to note that this undulating 
appearance was observed in the animal seen by the Reverends Two- 
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penny and Macrae off the west coast of Scotland in 1872, and is 
mentioned in some accounts of the Loch Ness Monster, which was 
also seen ashore. Five days after the animal was last seen at Gloucester 
one of the same type was reported by a ship off Cape Ann. Two reports 
from Long Island Sound a month or so later may refer to the same 
animal. 

A large marine animal of similar appearance was seen in Penobscot 
Bay, New England, in 1851, first by a highly intelligent clergyman, 
who made a sworn affidavit, and then by many other people. This 
animal was seen lying on the surface, in shallow water and also on 
shore, and its description comes very close to that of the animal seen 
in 1817. Frequent appearances of ‘sea-serpents’ were reported from 
the New England coast up to 1890. 

About this time five English officers sailed in a small yacht from 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, for Mahone Bay, forty miles westward, on a 
fishing expedition. When crossing St Margaret’s Bay at about five 
knots they were startled by a cry of ‘Oh! Sirs, look here !’ from the 
sailor who was acting as look-out. They looked, and saw a huge 
creature swimming rapidly about a hundred yards away. It had a 
snake-like head held well out of the water, and seemed to be about 
eighty feet long. The thickness of its neck equalled a moderate-sized 
tree. As reported in The Zoologist, the sailor exclaimed: ‘Well, I’ve 
sailed in all parts of the world, and have seen some sights too, but this 
is the queerest thing I ever see !’ 

The animal sighted by many officers and crew of H.M.S. Daedalus 
in the South Atlantic on August 6, 1848, brought the sea-serpent 
controversy on to a much higher level. The creature was sighted in 
about two thousand fathoms of water about 330 miles from the African 
coast. It ‘was discovered to be an enormous serpent, with head and 
shoulders kept at four feet constantly above the water . . . there 
was at very least sixty feet of the animal... It had no fins but 
something like the mane of a horse . . . washed about its back.’ 
The sea-serpent was kept under close observation for more than five 
minutes. All the witnesses were men of integrity, and trained to 
observe carefully whatever they saw. As one said, ‘It passed rapidly, 
but so close under our lee quarter, that had it been a man of my 
acquaintance I should easily have recognized his features with the 


faked tye... . 
As a result of the public interest and controversy that followed, 
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SEA-SERPENT SEEN FROM H.M.S. DAEDALUS Illustrated London News 


publication was made of many earlier observations which had been 
withheld through fear of ridicule, the most notable being the monsters 
seen from the Lady Combermere in 1820 and from the Royal Saxon in 
1829. 

In 1877 the Captain of the royal yacht Osborne reported that he 
and several officers had seen, off the north coast of Sicily, the seal- 
shaped head, vast shoulders and two enormous flappers of a large 
animal, which was swimming away from them. The illustration here 
reproduced from Land and Water shows the animal swimming 
away from the ship. It is interesting to compare the creature in this 
sketch with the descriptions of the unidentified giant turtle-like 
monster, first seen in Queensland, Australia, in 1890, by Miss Lovell, 
a school-mistress. Miss Lovell came on it ashore, and described it as 
being about thirty feet long, with a turtle-like head and long neck, 
a huge dome-shaped body or carapace, and a fish-like tail. This 
creature was seen by the assistants at the Sandy Cape lighthouse and 
by several other people. It appeared to be well known to the natives, 
who called it the Moha-Moha. In passing, it may be noted that in 
1938 a thirty-foot turtle-like creature—very like the description of 
the Moha-Moha—damaged fishing nets off Margate, and a similar 
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unidentified animal was reported many times that year from South- 
wold, Suffolk. 

During the 1914—18 war several reports of strange marine animals 
were received. When the British steamer Jberian was sunk in the 
North Atlantic in 1915 she finally exploded under water, and, with the 
wreckage, a huge marine animal, making violent movements with 
four large flappers, was blown high out of the water. In 1917, H.M.S. 
Milary reported having seen a strange marine animal in northern 
waters. This was under observation for a considerable time, and 
appeared to be about sixty feet long, with a long neck and a head 
resembling that of a cow. 

Reports of sea-serpents have always, right up to the present day, 
come in thick and fast from Scottish waters. The Loch Ness Monster 
controversy hardly needs comment. This creature was seen by over 
fifty people, mostly during 1933-34. Their descriptions agree 
very closely, and the animal seems to resemble the extinct plesiosaurus. 


SEA MONSTER SEEN FROM THE ROYAL YACHT OSBORNE Land and Water, 8 Sept., 1877 
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THE LOCH NESS MONSTER Daily Mail photograph, 20 April, 1934 


From then until this day many people living have seen the monster, 
and it is so taken for granted that it is no longer a cause for comment 
locally. 

In 1934 a monster sixty-five feet long, and having a shiny black 
skin, was reported from the Mauretania, cruising in the Caribbean, and 
many reports of a similar animal came from the coasts of Scotland 
and Yorkshire during 1936 and 1938. In November, 1937, a strange 
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animal was seen many times in Start Bay, Devon. It was reported as 
having a head rather like a camel, and appeared to have three humps 
or undulations. A quick-moving, very large animal, with a barrel- 
shaped body and a long neck, was reported from Emsworth Harbour, 
and two months later was reported from Southsea. In 1945 a similar 
creature was seen off the mouth of the Tyne by the skipper of the 
salvage vessel Black Eagle. 

On December go, 1947, when en route from New York to Cartagena, 
the Grace Line steamer Santa Clara reported that the third mate had 
seen a snake-like head rear out of the water about thirty feet away 
from the ship. He called two other mates, and they observed, almost 
unbelievingly, that the visible part of the body was about thirty-five 
feet long, cylindrical in shape and about three feet thick. The neck, 
carrying a large head, was over a foot in diameter. The skin seemed 
dark brown and sleek. As the monster appeared to be thrashing 
about in agony, and the water around was stained red, the observers 
presumed that the ship had cut it in two. 

These are but very few of many hundred reports of the sighting of 
unidentified marine animals. Many of them have been made on oath 
by reliable people, and a good many of the observers possessed 
scientific knowledge and trained powers of observation. It is difficult 
to avoid the assumption that there does exist some species—perhaps 
more than one species—of marine animal as yet not scientifically 
described. Are they the descendants of animals—thought to have been 
long extinct—that have survived change by living in the great depths ? 
Or are they later developments and adaptations of these animals ? 

It is often asked why, if they exist, the bodies of these animals are 
not found washed up on shore. In the first place there is no evidence 
to show that the bodies would float. Scientists think that, if such an 
animal exists, it is probably a mammal, and heavier than water. 
Several reports tell of the creature’s ability to ‘sink like a stone,’ and 
it seems likely that, dead or dying, it would sink to the bottom, where 
its body might quickly become a prey to other sea creatures. Then, 
comparatively speaking, there may be only few of these creatures, 
and they may live a considerable time. But it is also a fact that huge 
carcasses have been washed up and never identified. There is the 
Florida carcass, forty-two feet long, washed up in 1885. Unfortunately 
before it could be examined by experts it was washed back into the 
sea; but drawings and descriptions failed to identify it with any 
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known animal. An unidentified carcass thirty-two feet long was washed 
ashore at Santa Cruz, California, in 1926, and in January, 1942, a 
twenty-four-foot animal was washed ashore at Deepdale Holm in 
the Orkneys (scene of many sea-serpent reports). It was seen by experts 
who failed to agree. Some were of the opinion that it resembled the 
extinct plesiosaurus, but circumstances of the war made further 
investigation impossible. 

Perhaps one day there will come proof positive. | Meanwhile, 
the words with which Erik Pontopiddan began to discuss the kraken 
still apply to the sea-serpent.: ‘Among all the foreign writers, both 
ancient and modern, which I have had opportunity to consult on this 
subject, not one of them seems to know much of this creature. ° 
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MILES HADFIELD 


of our influences in childhood, let us freely admit 
that none of us knows more than a handful of 
elementary facts about dragons. Should we wish 
to learn more, where can we turn for information ? 
Encountering an unfamiliar wild-flower, or even a 
fearsome Bevis we can go straight to some handy little book of 
reference and look it up. But a dragon—no. 

Yet these creatures abound. Cathedrals and churches are often 
full of them. Many can be seen, in retirement, in museums and art 
galleries. ‘They have played their part in the crowning of royalty— 
but who knew where to turn for the histories of the Queen’s Beasts— 
for that of the yale, for example, with his swivelling horn ? 

And in our literature. How many readers of Shakespeare’s Henry 
VIII pass over the firedrake ? Yet this was one of the most dreadful 
of dragons. He was born of meteors, and from them inherited such 
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heat that, when he quaked, fire exuded from his body. Dying men 
used to see him gliding silently through the midnight skies, pointing 
to the site of their graves. 

Our ignorance extends to the relatives. of the dragon. We may 
recognize the creature depicted in Filippino Lippi’s painting, repro- 
duced on the opposite page, as a centaur. But who amongst us could 
quickly identify a chimaera, a basilisk, or even our native manticora ? 

Draconology—the study of dragons—is pursued for a variety of 
reasons. G. K. Chesterton’s Uncle Henry was allowed by his wife to 
collect dragons and griffins in order to keep him out of the house. 
If we use the term draconologist in its widest aspects we should also 
include St George, whose motives were quite different, and the 
ancient Chinese to whom the dragon was ‘the most sublime conception, 
typifying no less than spiritual energy.’ 

So, in the cause of higher and wider education, there follow in the 
succeeding pages some notes from my primer of draconology. 
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A CENTAUR 
Painting by Filippino Lippi 
(By courtesy of the Governing Body of Christ Church, Oxford) 
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SAINT MARGARET IN THE DRAGONS DEN 


Roundel of Flemish glass, painted in grisaille and yellow stain, 
supposed to represent St Margaret in a dungeon, ¢. 1530 
Victoria and Albert Museum 
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feERee eel AN: DRAGON 


N THE FERTILE MINDS of the artists of the Italian 
Renaissance the amorphous medieval figments of 
\\ ‘giant winged worms that coil round mountain bases’ 
» were crystallized into precise and solid forms of 
=2N logical construction. ‘They provided perfect material, 

2S for in their sinuous curving bodies, constrasted 
against their angular pinions and jagged talons, lies the spirit of 
baroque itself. 

The neatly drawn monsters that may be seen in Botticelli’s illus- 
trations to Dante may be recalled, or that picture of the dead dragon 
in Mantegna’s famed painting of St George. But, indeed, the 
monsters of classical mythology—the hydras, centaurs, and so on— 
abound in every kind of artistic creation. 

I have sketched below a two-footed Italian dragon that is seen 
mounted on the helmet of a warrior painted by Verroccio. I have, 
however, placed him back among those alps whence he no doubt 
came—his dragging belly resting on a crag. 


Tig fatto 


THE CHINESE DRAGON 


ao) ORNS F WE STUDIED the works of once renowned writers, 
Le ie Gas such as Serapion, Oribasius, Philostratus or even 
Aldrovandus or Atanasius Kircher (all now deeply 
buried under the desert sands of modern scientific 
| literature) we should gather a composite picture that 
would enable us to specify and define a dragon. It 
was primarily a terrible creature combining the ophidian (or rep- 
tilian) with the crocodilean. It had strong claws and scaly skin, 
breathed fire, and was able to fly. Usually it guarded some treasure, 
such as that of the Hesperides, or, not infrequently, a maiden. Some- 
times it was a nocturnal creature, drawing the chariot of Cynthia, 
the moon ; from this arose its old name of ‘night-swift.’ It was written, 
too, that dragons lived in pleasant palaces. 

These were some of the traditional attributes of dragons in the 
western world. Modern writers have noticed and drawn interesting 
conclusions from certain other features, such as their almost universal 
liking for rivers or wells, and their prevailing greenish colour. 

But what of the dragons of the Orient, unknown to the ancients ? 
How very different, for example, were the dragons of China. They 
played a far more important part in daily life than did our Western 
dragons. ‘The thirteenth-century traveller, Marco Polo, in his des- 
cription of the Pekin court of the tyrant Emperor of Asia, Kublai 
Khan, gives an instance. ‘The third of the years in the cycle of twelve 
by which time was measured was dedicated to the dragon, which took 
precedence over other more usual animals, such as the horse, dog, 
cock and sheep. 

The protean creature which was the Chinese dragon has been 
illustrated for us in innumerable works of art. Two features distin- 
guish it from our Western kinds. The most noticeable is the brilliant 
colouring. Chinese dragons were scarlet, azure, and jade-coloured, 
quite unlike our dull, almost camouflaged beasts. The other point 
one notices is the presence of feathers, fur or whiskers—attributes 
quite unknown with ours. 

Yet there is always a hint of the scaly ophidian to link the Chinese 
with the Western dragon: this was implicit in the adage so aptly 
quoted by the Mandarin Wong Tsoi: ‘A toad has to pass a very 
severe examination before he can become a dragon.’ 
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THE MAW TDCO Rex 


( chimaera, lion-and-goat-headed, with a serpent’s 
head at his tail, father of the sphinx. I have repre- 
sented this class by the manticora, called also 
mantissera, man-tyger or lampago. His body was that of a beast of 
prey, usually a lion ; his head was that of a man, but surmounted by 
a single spiral horn and bearing a ruff of porcupine’s quills round his 
neck ; and he had the tail and sting of a scorpion. We also read that 
this animal was red, had a double row of teeth in his mouth, lived 
among mountains, and relished the brains of men for his diet. His 
visage, I presume, was like that of the ancient woosemen we find in 
old carvings. Could he speak, and if so, what was his language ? And 
did he once live among our own tiny mountains, the Cotswolds ? 
For he is to be seen at North Cerney church in Gloucestershire. 
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THE AMPHISBAENA 


i’a<Di~e HERE WAS, it seems, more than one kind of amphis- 
feeson baena. I have chosen the creature that may be seen 

“8p in Westminster Abbey, where he writhes under the 
lion feet of a centaur whose sharp lance is about to 
despatch him. 

The essential feature of the amphisbaena is that it 
bears a head at each end of its body—a dichotomy surely sufficient 
to cause its melancholy expression. There are those, however, who 


consider that this creature was no more than a snake with two heads. 


It appears in Paradise Lost: in the company of 
Complicated monsters, head and tail, 
Scorpion and asp, and Amphisbaena dire, 
Cerasted horned, Hydrus, and Ellops drear. 
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THE WY VERS 


DM@ HERE SEEMS NO DOUBT about the description of the 
wyvern—a winged dragon, with two feet as of an 
al 0 eagle. His body draws out into a tail, tipped with a 
\ ay barb which (as his teeth) is charged with a deadly 
ok poison. At Lincoln he is seen in mortal combat with 
ASA) a lion, yet perhaps he is best known as one of the 
Royal Beasts of our heraldry, and so entitled to rank as a native. 

But who knows anything of our few native dragons? ‘They were 
rare—even St George had to seek his quarry at Silene. Yet the 
memory of Snap the Norwich dragon may still linger on. He regularly 
appeared on the Tuesday preceding the eve of the feast of St John 
Baptist to join the Mayor and Corporation in procession through the 
town. He was very British and undraconian in character, a witty 
fellow who bandied jokes with the onlookers. Like most of our dragons, 
his colour was green, though marked with glittering gold. 

Another of our dragons is still remembered in the village of Mordi- 
ford. There he met his fate after long terrorizing the West Country. 
A condemned malefactor eventually offered to kill the creature on 
condition that he received a free pardon. Hiding himself in a barrel, 
placed where the dragon came regularly to drink from the River 
Wye, he awaited patiently until the unsuspecting monster arrived. 
Then he shot an arrow through the bung hole. The shaft struck 
mortally. Alas, the expiring dragon exhaled such poisonous fumes 
that, seeping through the cracks in the barrel, they destroyed the 
malefactor, who had, however, the recompense of dying a free man. 
A good likeness of this creature remained in the village church until 
1812. In modern time he has been seen at Women’s Institute pageants. 

We English can add so few to this list of our natives—there are only 
those associated with King Arthur and Beowulf and also the Lambton 
Worm and the dragon of Wantley—that we are surely justified in 
laying some claim to the wyvern. But I should be misleading the 
reader if I did not add that there are those who state that wyverns 
spend their time flying round the sun. If this is so, then we should 


perhaps regard them not. as true natives but as migrants, like the 
swift and swallow. 
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that has ever existed. He can strike death with a 
glance from his eye. One always imagined that such 
a monster would be large and of horrid appearance, 
commensurate with his ferocity. Yet reference to the 
= = best authors show him to have been quite undistin- 
guished, variously described as a sort of worm, reptile or small serpent 
not above a foot long. His skin was striped in yellow and black, and 
his baleful eye was red. His head was surmounted by a ‘combe or 
coronet’ and his forehead marked by a spot shaped like a crown, 
from which he took his name. There is unresolved discussion about 
his remaining features. Some say that he was winged, with two feet 
and a hawk-like beak, others that apart from his comb and crown-like 
white marks he was quite like a common serpent. 

There is no dispute about his origins. He was hatched from a cock’s 
egg, set under either a serpent or a toad. Because of his known 
ancestry, I have chosen to follow those who consider that he was 
winged, legged and beaked. 

Scaliger, writing in the fifteenth century, tells us that a basilisk 
was found in Rome during the days of Pope Leo [V—that is, in the 
ninth century. So recently as the reign of our own King Charles I, 
the learned were arguing whether or not it was possible for a glance 
of his eye ‘to carry the subtlest poison.’ 

He possessed one quite extraordinary attribute. By means of a hissing 
noise, quite unlike any other known sound, he could frighten and 
drive away every other form of snake and serpent. Rather wisely these 
acknowledged him to be their king. 

We can presume that the menace of basilisks could be encountered 
by burning the aromatic resin, styrax. We have it on the authority of 
Herodotus that the fumes of this alone proved effective in dislodging 
the winged serpents from the trees that bore frankincense. 

Much confusion will be avoided if we realize that the basilisk is 
identical with the den-inhabiting cockatrice of the Song of Solomon, 
and that a basilicock is a diminutive basilisk. 
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Childhood 


NOW as my lamp burns low 


I remember a green land of long ago, 


g and puffing about, 


A plum-coloured train chuffin 
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And me, lucky, carefully lifted out 


And led away into heaven through a white wicket, 
Proudly surrendering half a railway ticket. 
Between the shafts of a high dogcart stood 

A patient pony, warm and brown and good, 
Good to touch and fondle, with oily eyes 


Incapable of anger or surprise, 
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Who at a word, a lifting of slack reins, 
Carried me and my cousins along the lanes, 
Past wooded meadows and the enormous stare 
Of cattle, and gray sheep, browsing there. 
The sky moment by moment growing dim 
While still the sun burned on the western rim, 
Rooks home-going, hedges warm with scent, 
I rode into my kingdom of content : 

So found the farm, Aunt Jinnie, Uncle Ned, 
The sleepy supper and the dreamless bed, 


To wake next morning in a world new-made. 


O EARTH AND SKY, most tried of comforters : 
O morning glory aslant across the years 
From far fields, where every blade and weed 
Miraculously nourished my heart’s need : 

It is here on the map, my joy-bright country 
Where grief has brief being, despair no entry, 


And in this aged almanack I can trace 
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The year, the very hours, of blessedness. 
But their unique conjunction, place and time, 


Is now no more than a remembered rhyme 


Quickening the drowsy blood. Too soon, alas, 
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The dews dissolve on leaves and shining grass 
Too soon the glossy chestnut, newly come 
From silken fold, his paradisial bloom 


By malice of corroding time must lose, 
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The sun droop, the flower of morning close. 
So shall my Eden, as all memories must, 
When this my lamp goes out, 

Dwindle into a little heap of dust, 
Resolving faith and doubt... 


In whose hand held, or what abysm lost ? 


THE POEM BY GERALD BULLETT 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
JOHN NASH 
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ABOVE THE GATEWAY of Montacute appears the couplet : 


Through this wide opening gate 
None come too early, none return too late, 


hospitable sentiments to which the generous design of the structure 
gives full assent. There is, indeed, no mood, no occasion which cannot 
be expressed by the infinite varieties and combinations of triangle, 
semi-circle and square, through which basic shapes all exits and 
entrances must be made. All the assurance engendered by a victorious 
enterprise radiates from the massive, horizontal entablature and the 
great round arches of the memorial to Constantine’s triumph over 
Maxentius ; civic dignity and importance are emphasised in Scar- 
pagnino’s entrance to the Doge’s Palace by a severe flight of steps 
and two symbolical statues ; the unreal atmosphere of the Romantic 
return to the Middle Ages is made tangible in the narrow ogee porch 
of the Gothick folly dairy at Hoddesdon ; the irresistible union of 
fantasy and homeliness in the gipsy’s life is perfectly reflected by the 
exuberant ornament and simple proportions of the caravan door. 
The entrance, a prominent feature in any building, is here felt to 
be of such significance that the entire front of the caravan is devoted 
to it. Elaborate panels flank the actual door and pediment and 
brackets surmount the whole, a design springing from the same 
classical fount as the rich doorways which grace the plain facades of 
Georgian houses. 

Entrances and exits are the mirrors of change and persistence in 
style. There could be no more apt illustration of the battle 
between Revived Classic and Gothic than the Hertford doctor’s 
door with its enchanting mixture of Renaissance proportions and 
medieval, trefoliated decoration ; there could be no more evocative 
instances of lingering, living antique tradition than the ornament both 


within and without of those places of pagan pleasures, the public 


house and the music hall. OLIVE COOK 


Photographs by Edwin Smith 
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Above : The Arch of Constantine, Rome (312 A.D.) 


Left : St Peter and St Paul, Teigngrace, Devon 


Above: Fair Booth, Mitcham Fair 


Left : Gothick Dairy, Hoddesdon, Herts. 
(c. 1780) 


Above: The Giant’s Stairway, Doge’s Palace, 
Venice (1550) 


Right : House Door, Chelsea 


Above : The White Hart Hotel, Exeter 


Right: Doctor’s Door, Hertford (18th 
century) 
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Bearding the Bandits 


PeVDAY IN NUORO 


A Sardinian Excursion by 
ALANOROSS 


shivered against the windscreen. The engine was 
running gently, and in a few minutes the waiting 
crowd of people, men in green velvet and carrying 
guns, peasant women with baskets, a few nuns, had 
left the shade of the dusty palm trees, and got in. The 
escort of carabinieri waited for the driver to start the bus free-wheeling 
down the hill and then they too revved up and began to follow us at 
a discreet distance. We wound down the edge of the plateau, rocks 
high over us, and the skyline broken by clusters of nuraghi, the 
truncated cone-shaped forts of the neolithic Sards that litter the in- 
terior of the island. The heat was intense, the light like water in the 
great yellow plain beneath us. On the horizon I could see the 
Gennargentu mountains, stronghold of the new generation of bandits ; 
and in between there were islands of dark forest cut off by corn-stubble 
and the dry ravines of rivers. 

At intervals we passed small villages tucked into the steep rock 
overhanging us. These were not much more than a few pink houses 
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built round a mauve church, its gold campanile glinting in the sun. 
Usually a small piazza looked out on the plain, and in the shadow 
of trees old men in black velvet doublets, white breeches and the 
traditional black stocking-caps sat silent and close together like 
magpies. Occasionally we stopped for the men with guns to get off 
and, followed by their women, dart off into the undergrowth—the 
women in full black skirts, coloured scarves tied over their hair and 
mouths like Arabs. We were on the edge of hunting, as well as of 
bandit, country now—the hills rising like a magenta stadium from the 
flat sea-bed plain were full of pheasants and partridge, wild boar 
and deer. 

Then we were in the plain itself—dead flat, and, in the past, one of 
the great Sardinian breeding grounds of malaria. Every five miles 
the grey asphalt ribbon along which we rumbled was edged by a 
square red brick house set in oleanders and palm trees. These were 
the Casa Cantonieri, where the men responsible for road upkeep 
lived. Otherwise the landscape was empty, a shimmering yellow 
emptiness divided by crude stone walls and cactus hedges, but run- 
ning away to mountains in the distance, so that one had the feeling 
of being constantly overlooked. There was the damp exhausting 
atmosphere of swamp, but there were no longer mosquitoes, only a 
few flies buzzing round the white coifs of the nuns in the bus. A 
leathery peasant woman had been sick over one of the nuns and now 
lay with her head resting on the open window like a dog. 

After an hour we began to climb again. The grey-green scrub 
thickened on the sides of the road, and we entered the outlying fringes 
of cork woods—the stripped trunks glowing a deep iodine colour 
under their snake-grey branches. Behind us in the beating light the 
carabinieri patiently kept station, as if tied to a string. Vultures and 
eagles, now on a level with us, circled over the plain, patrolling back 
and forth before swooping in bored dives. 

Then the cork trees became islands amongst chestnuts and silver 
birch, the woods growing richer and thicker as we climbed. We were 
coming face to face with the mountains, the peaks that had always 
been flowing along the skyline suddenly brought up close. In a semi- 
circle to the right of us lay the villages of Orosei, Oliena, Orgosolo 
and Orani, where the bandit wars of the next few months were to be 
fought out. Later, back in England, hardly a week went by without 
some reference in The Times to one or other of these villages. Perhaps 
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a column, perhaps only a few lines, but each describing some fresh 
act of banditry, some occasion of dedication, followed by an enormous 
banquet, on the part of a community determined to restore order. 

These banquets were in the spirit of the medieval ‘Paci,’ the formal 
renewals of friendship that used to take place after severe local ven- 
dettas by neighbouring villages or families. The rival factions, brought 
together by priests or elders acting as mediators, met in church, 
were harangued from the pulpit on brotherly love, and finally shared 
a gigantic feast. Guns were fired in the air, marriages arranged, and 
the Danza di Sangue, a ritual dance of blood pledging responsibility 
for his village, was performed by the heads of the respective sides. 
If the people concerned did not take kindly to religious arbitration, 
‘Ragionatori’ or umpires were appointed, and the differences were 
threshed out by these respected men in some secluded meeting place. 
They were, in fact, courts of law based on common sense rather than 
on legal principles, and it became a matter of honour to agree to the 
findings. The ‘Ragionatori’ received no payment for their work, 
which frequently involved a great deal of time spent in collecting 
evidence, as well as numerous discussions, but they occupied important 
positions in public esteem, and, according to their dialectical skill 
and integrity, acquired great local fame. 

The outbreaks of banditry that were now taking place, however, 
seemed less matters of honour and family feuds than straightforward 
acts of robbery. The man next to me in the bus, a thin, sallow fellow 
in velvet, with crooked nose and a stubble of white hairs round his 
sunken mouth, replied, when I asked him what was causing this 
renewal of banditry, ‘American films. They’re babies. They see 
films about gangsters, and they imitate them. If they live in primitive 
villages they can’t become gangsters, so they become bandits. Before 
the American films came here there were no bandits. Once, long ago, 
real bandits inspired literature. They made these books into films 
and now, since the war, young men who have never read a book 
learn how to be bandits from films.’ 

He shook his long, terrier-like face as we drove up the steep main 
street of Nuoro. ‘They don’t know what they’re doing, they’re children,’ 
he said. ‘Lazy. They’ll do anything to avoid earning money the 
proper way. I know, I have to teach them. I’d burn the cinemas if 
I had my way.’ 

He had only got on the bus a few miles back. He had walked 
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down from his village in the hills. I asked him if he came in often. 
‘Once a week,’ he answered, “to do some shopping, pay a visit, and,’ 
he laughed the dry sardonic laugh to which Sardinia gives its name, 
‘so to the cinema.’ 

Lawrence was quite right; there is nothing to see in Nuoro— 
except Nuoro itself. Each view out of the town has a calculated 
theatrical splendour: dramatic peaks white under blue sky, grey 
falling ridges with dark patches of forest like birthmarks on them, 
valleys twisting round the base of mountains, and the fawn, 
bare plain running away to the counterpoint of Macomer in 
the west. 

I lunched in the restaurant of the new Albergo Ortobene, a green- 
shuttered room like a water tank. Waiters glided through the sea-bed 
light as silently as fishes. Some stood motionless in the shadows, 
observing the affluent eaters with inward eyes, others flicked at flies 
with white napkins. There were more waiters than clients. Paper 
flowers, pink, cinnamon and turquoise, rose out of tall glass vases, 
and a radio played softly from behind the bar outside. 

Through the window I could hear children shouting in the hot 
street. A hoop bowled down the pavement followed by thin brown 
legs cut off at the knee by the shutters. The white-coated waiter at 
my elbow, an elegant, handsome young man with a slinky walk, slid 
away my salad plate, brought a bowl of plump grapes, and asked 
deferentially if I could sell him some Senior Service cigarettes. I 
offered him one from the packet I had left on the table, but he declined. 
‘My desire for them is so great,’ he said, ‘I should only be provoked 
by smoking an odd one.’ 

It was strange and rather comforting to find such a passion for 
English cigarettes. I asked him how he had acquired it. ‘During 
the war,’ he grinned, ‘one got many new tastes. A British naval 
officer in Cagliari gave me some as a tip. I did some small services 
for him, and he sent me some for a little while afterwards. Then he 
stopped.’ He smiled reprovingly. 

I said they were hard to get in England, too. He inclined his head, 
and, bowing, walked briskly away. 

The room was festooned now with blue cigar smoke. Cups and 
glasses clinked under whirling fans. I began to regret the huge plate of 
riso bianco al burro 1 had eaten before the vitello tonnato. Perhaps a 
cognac might keep sleep at bay a little longer. I summoned the 
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waiter back, ordered some coffee and brandy to be brought to me 
in the lounge, and went to look for an armchair. 

A few fat men in crumpled alpaca suits sat round a table talking, 
Business men, I thought, commercial travellers or perhaps civil 
servants. ‘The waiter appeared with coffee and a tray of liqueurs. 
He poured the cognac, looked disarmingly at the Senior Service packet 
in my hand and turned to go away. I called him and gave him the 
cigarettes. He flashed his teeth, thanked me, and disappeared. The 
men who had been sitting at the window table left. When the waiter 
reappeared he held a red flower in his hand. He came up and laid 
this by my cup, with the stalk pointing towards me like a knife. 

‘If you will excuse me, sir, the bill,’ he said, putting a piece of paper 
deprecatingly in front of me. ‘You will be my last customer, for 
today I am leaving the hotel.’ 

He grinned. I looked at him more carefully. He was well built 
and had black wavy hair. ‘I am to be a singing-boxer,’ he said, 
‘on the music halls. Those gentlemen who just left are in the boxing 
game and I am to return with them. On Saturday there is a champion- 
ship fight between an Italian boxer and a Sardinian middleweight 
at Cagliari. I am to fight exhibition fights with the winner all round 
Italy. Then I shall sing at the microphone.’ 

I asked whether he had done a lot of boxing and singing. In the 
Army, he replied, he had been champion of his regiment, but he did 
not care for real fights. Exhibition bouts were more in his line ;_ that 
was science, not just strength. He had sung, too, with a local band. 
Last year at the Festival of the Redeemer, in Nuoro, he had been 
‘discovered’ by the promoters who came each year for a shooting 
holiday in the Gennargentu. — 

I wished him good luck. He said perhaps he would come back here 
when he was older, it was a good hotel. A singing-boxer’s life was 
short, even an exhibition singing-boxer’s. At the same time it was 
important to get away for a bit and make some money when the 
chance came. I suggested that when his boxing days were over he 
could continue as the singing-waiter. They were very fond of them 
in Hollywood, he might get a job there. Surprisingly, he did not like 
the idea. The Americans were not artistic, he said, he liked life to be 
artistic. In any case he did not expect to get an offer. The Americans 
only made offers to girls. I agreed with him, paid the bill and said I 
hoped he would send me the programme of one of his performances. 
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He took my address solemnly and said *he would, of course. But so 
far, nearly a year later, it has not come. 

I went down the Via Papandrea and along in the shadow of the 
huge sand-coloured post office. The bright light broke like glass on 
the cobbles of the Piazza Crispi. Rows of bearded men sat stiffly up 
in the shade, their black, gaitered legs stretched across the pavement, 
and idly swished at flies with their whips. Some stalls were up at the 
lower side of the piazza. Large women sat on stools in the fierce sun, 
seeming to have split open with ripeness like the fruit around them. 
Folded cloths lay like saucepan lids on their heads, while melons, 
oranges, red peppers, tomatoes, grapes, figs and artichokes, some 
built up in pyramids, others cosseted in green paper, reposed under 
their patient custodianship. 

The town, asleep on its feet, was alive only in its planes and diagonals : 
sun on brass scales and windscreens, pavements hit by light at oblique 
angles and hard with glare, tilted red roofs blotting up heat. The 
grey rock that ringed the town filled in the angles of houses and 
streets like cement. 

I walked down an avenue of dust-laden trees and turned up the 
Corso Garibaldi towards the old town. A smell of wine and cheese 
came through a bead curtain. The pencil line of the mountains lay 
straight ahead. Most of the shops were shut. The corso opened out 
at the top into two piazzas, the Piazza Plebiscito and the Piazza San 
Giovanni. The main building in the former was the headquarters 
of the local Communist party, while the Piazza San Giovanni was 
covered in monarchist posters. Groups of men were sitting on walls 
under the protective security of the respective slogans. Between the 
two groups, like a stolid but respected umpire, was a church. Birds 
strutted about amongst muzzled dogs on the dusty squares, and at 
the bottom of wide white steps I could see some soldiers falling in 
on the parade ground of a barracks. Beyond, where the mountains 
began to rise again in a series of razor-edged gradients, a man was 
walking beside his donkey on the path that twisted between the 
wooded foothills. Every moving object attracted the eye like a magnet 
in the clear air, so that the tilt of his gun, easily discernible even though 
he was nearly two miles away, merely emphasized the dwindling, 
sharp perspective of the mountains racing above him in their diagonals 
to a distant blue smudge. 


Above the cathedral the Via Aspromonte leads out to Orosei, 
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and then the town peters out in narrow tracks as the hill slopes 
to the south. This part of the hill was now in shadow, Nuoro itself 
hidden from sight. Pine trees covered the upper slopes, circling the 
bald tops of buildings like a tonsure. The whitewashed villas that 
lay in terraces all faced inwards, away from the open switchback of 
the valley and the purple-blue mountains. Only backyards and 
kitchens looked out on the bare green plain, through which the white 
road to Orosei twisted like a scar and above which, wonderfully 
grouped, the granite peaks flashed in the declining sun. 

Somewhere a solitary church bell was ringing, its melancholy 
echo thrown back by the surrounding crags. I could see goats moving 
over the green plasticine-looking flanks of Ortobene, their tinkle 
like the constant shaking of ice. Reference books describe the whole 
of these mountains as once being covered in oak trees, and again 
plans have been made for the reforestation of the whole of the Gennar- 
gentu. Now the barrenness of rock was only broken by dark patches, 
the glitter of a church near the summit, the dry parting of a road 
through thin myrtle. 

I turned back into the town. Clouds were lying over the distant 
peaks like gunsmoke. There was thunder in the air. On my way back 
I heard what sounded like a game of tennis. It seemed such an unlikely 
possibility that I tried to trace where the noise was coming from. 
I took a path that turned uphill to some large white gates. The 
postman was coming up the road behind me. Inside the gates, at the 
top of a neat drive, on one side of which were carefully planted firs 
and on the other a series of flower-beds, an extraordinary chocolate 
and white house faced across the valley to the mountains. Clearly 
from behind the towers and crenellated battlements came the regular 
twang of racket on ball, the carry of voices calling out the score. 

While I was standing looking with astonishment at this confectionery 
building, a synthesis between Gaudi’s unfinished temple for the 
Sagrada Familia in Barcelona, a Surrey baronial mansion and a 
Swiss chalet, the postman arrived at the gate and rang a bell. A 
minute later a maid, dressed in black and with a white apron, trotted 
down the front steps to fetch the letters. The postman took a bundle 
of mail out of his satchel and I could see, among the various Italian 
illustrated papers, the shiny contours of a rolled Tatler. 

The meeting between the postman and the maid seemed to be in 
the nature of a tryst. I walked away in a wide detour, past the 
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barracks and the cathedral, up through the Via Mannu and into the 
Via Grazia Deledda. I could still see the jutting outlines of this valiant 
outpost of civilization nestling amongst its pine trees. I met the 
postman hurrying downhill a few moments later and he smiled at 
me. He nodded up to the brown stucco tower that rose like a peri- 
scope over the trees and asked whether I admired the house. I was 
framing a suitable reply when he said, well, it was a fine house, very 
finely furnished and there were fine servants, too. I should have had 
a look at the gardens, and did I know there was a tennis court ? 
Nice people, the owners, very learned. Rich, too. Owned mills and 
factories, lived most of the year in Rome. Some of the townspeople 
didn’t approve—the Communists for instance. Everyone couldn’t 
be rich, he said, it was a matter of luck. 

He broke off suddenly, pointing to a house for which he had letters, 
blew his whistle and waved me good-bye. 

Down the Corso Garibaldi shops were opening up again. The hard 
dazzling light had softened now to leave a syrupy glow on the walls 
of houses. The groups under the scrawled slogans and political posters 
in the Piazza Plebiscito had thickened. Girls in brightly coloured 
skirts, solid reds and greens, and wearing white blouses, walked in 
two’s and three’s at the top of the long flight of steps leading to the 
cathedral. Bare-footed women in tattered black dresses, their heads 
in beautifully embroidered scarves, came and stood in turn to use the 
water-pump. 

In the public gardens, an oasis of green in the dusty Piazza Vittoria 
Emanuele, couples sat under palm trees watching the fountains splash 
the goldfish ponds. Some children were sailing tiny boats on the 
nearly stagnant surface and on the hard wooden benches along the 
freshly watered flower-beds more old men sat together, erect as 
though they were being photographed. Below the gardens loud 
music came from the amplifiers in a fun fair. Coloured lights marked 
out the area of a track for miniature racing cars and above them 
swings curled up over red and gold booths. The track, when I reached 
the barriers, was empty except for two young priests roaring round 
behind one another, the yellow cars occasionally colliding with a 
screech of brakes. Were it not for their giggles it might have seemed, 
as they crouched low over the wheel, rimless glasses glinting over 


their black cassocks, that some extraordinary expiatory rite was being 
enacted. 


* 
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CHESTNUTS AT THE JAS DE BOUFFAN, 1885-7 Moscow, Museum of Modern Occidental Art 


JAS DE BOUFFAN, 1885-7 


Prague, Galérie Moderne 


Bien 


WHEN PAUL CEZANNE was twenty his father, a banker in Aix, bought 
the Jas de Bouffan, an eighteenth-century manor house two miles 
west of the town. Beneath the roof a little studio was built for him, 


which he used for forty years. Cézanne loved the solitude of the 
garden, and the big house and the chestnut trees can be recognized 


in many of his paintings. 
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LIKE THE IMPRESSIONISTS before him, Cézanne painted from nature in 
the open air, and in the country around Aix he found the motifs for 
his landscapes. He frequently painted the still-life of roofs and houses 
crowned by the church of the little town of Gardanne. 


THIS UNFINISHED PAINTING of Gardanne, now in the Brooklyn Museum 
of Art, is known as ‘Les trois moulins,’ because of the foundations of 
three windmills seen on the hill to the left. Cézanne considered that 
his discovery of ‘modelling with colour and rendering form with the 
brush,’ instead of the classical method of light-and-shade, was his 


greatest achievement. 
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BEND IN A ROAD, 1885-95. Water-colour 


London, Sir Kenneth Clark 


WELL NEAR THE CHATEAU NOIR, 1895-1900. Water-colour Present owner unknown 


ALL HIS LIFE Cézanne was fascinated and inspired by Mont Sainte- 
Victoire. He painted it from Bellevue, from Jas de Bouffan, from 
Chateau Noir, from le Tholonet and from Les Lauves. The painting 
reproduced here, now in the Museum of Modern Occidental Art in 


Moscow, was done from the path leading to the Chateau Noir, 
between 1895 and 1900. 


DURING CEZANNE’S LAST YEARS it was almost a daily routine for him 
to pack his easel, canvas and paints into a horse-drawn carriage and 
drive along the white roads between Aix and Tholonet to a chosen 
place where he painted until sunset. 


WHEN HIS MOTHER DIED Cézanne stopped painting for several months. 
He sold the Jas de Bouffan and rented a room at the Chateau Noir, 
an oddly named little house, looking across the Arc valley towards 


Mont Sainte-Victoire. He had often painted the Chateau from the 
park and from the hills opposite. 
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OFTEN CEZANNE Climbed the heights behind the Chateau Noir and 
painted the orange-coloured Bibémus quarry, seen in this painting, 
dating from 1895-99 (Paris, Galérie Pierre) 
mother’s death he built another studio, at Les Lauves, north of Aix. 


This studio, shown on the opposite page as it is now, belonged until 
this year to Marce] Provence, the poet. It has now been acquired, 


. Some years after his 


and is being restored, by a body of American subscribers. 
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THE LARGE STUDIO at Les Lauves had been left almost untouched since 
Cézanne worked there. When photographed, it was covered with 
cobwebs, with woodworm in the chests and dry-rot in the chairs. Some 
of the ‘Baigneuses’ canvases were painted here, and many of Cézanne’s 
still-lives with apples were composed on the chest in the corner. 


FOR FOUR YEARS before he died Cézanne worked in his studio at 
Les Lauves. From its windows he could look down on Aix. He was 
buried in the family grave, where his name is almost lost, amongst 
so many grand-uncles and aunts Cézanne. Every October, on the day 
of his death, a small group of admirers gathers round the grave and 
lays on it a bunch of laurel and some apples. 
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Saturday Book Stories 
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ENJOY thy April now, 
Whilst it doth freely shine; 
This lightning flash and show, 
With that clear spirit of thine, 
Will suddenly decline ; 
And thou fair murdering eyes 
Shall be Love’s tombs, where now his cradle lies. 
SAMUEL DANIEL 


yours be the genial holly wreaths, 
The stockings and the tree ; 

An aged world to you bequeaths 
Its old forgotten glee. 


Soon, soon enough come crueller gifts, 
The anger and the tears ; 
Between you now there sparsely drifts 


A handful yet of years. 
OGDEN NASH 
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THE THRESH ORY 


an Irish Story by 
RIGHARD? ROVER 


9 ONNIE’S BARE FEET Slapped the wet sand. He fingered 
2 in his pocket the papered pulp of caramels and the 
rubber ball Daddy had bought for rounders. The 
fi 3) strand was still too soft to play on. Behind him the 
a) & long, lonely line of his footprints melted into the 
eX sand. He had left the boys lying in the rank grass 
between the huts, talking desultorily, their bare legs waving aimlessly. 
Monnie had never known the first week of a holiday to pass so slowly. 
Each day, in spite of its sameness, was still distinct in his mind, but 
he knew that soon the days would begin to slip past and fuse into one 
another. Then it would be school again, stiff-paged new books with 
the smell of printing still on them, a desk carved with strange initials, 
and the chestnuts falling from the tree outside. In spite of the sun’s 
warmth between his shoulders, Monnie felt the first shiver of 
autumn. 

The sea had left behind it a scurf of tangled weeds, slats and 
cigarette cartons. Monnie watched for broken stout bottles, like the 
one that had cut his young brother. He had bathed the jagged cut 
in a rock-pool, feeling frightened by the trailing wisps of blood—until 
Ned came along. Ned knew where to press with his fingers so as to 
stop the bleeding. There was any amount of things that Ned knew. 
Daddy said he was a real character. He and Johanna were the only 
people who lived here all the year round. In the summer they boiled 
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water for visitors, and Ned collected luggage from the town, three 
miles away, for people coming to stay in the huts. He had a jennet 
which roamed the bog and was always round-bellied and spirited— 
a terror between the shafts of the rattling cart. Monnie had been 
told not to sit in the cart, so he compromised with his conscience by 
sitting on the edge of it, over the shaft. He wondered if Ned was 
going to the station before dinner. If Daddy was out on the golf 
links it would be safe to drive the jennet. Monnie’s steps quickened 
with purpose. The loose round stones which blocked the tides slithered 
under his feet, and then he was on the dusty rutted road. 

Beyond the huts he turned right, over a placid stream, and there 
was Ned’s house, standing a little back from the road. The gutters 
sloped downwards from the slates like eyebrows over the surprised 
windows. 

Monnie pushed open the half-door and blinked away the Catherine 
wheel of lights between his lashes. Figures moved in the cool dimness 
of the room, and several voices jostled each other. Johanna was sitting 
by the ashes of the turf-fire. She was white-faced, shrunken, quiet as 
a field mouse in the wide-backed armchair. Hennessy, who owned 
most of the huts, sat hunched over the racing page of the newspaper 
spread on the bright oilcloth of the table. The light from the window 
fell on the frayed stiff collar which buckled under the crease in his 
hairy neck. Near the bedroom door a few shawled women were 
whispering. Nobody noticed Monnie, so he sidled behind Johanna’s 
chair into the corner of the fireplace and sat on the three-legged 
stool beside the machine. Johanna glanced at him vacantly, and then 
began to rock herself slowly backwards and forwards, Rosary beads 
slipping dryly between her blunt fingers. Monnie fingered the handle 
of the machine and then unconsciously began to turn the wheel. 
As the rumble deepened, the flames stabbed upwards through a skin of 
ashes. Johanna sat up and her eyes brightened. 

‘Monnie’ she cried, ‘in the name of God, child, what are you doing 
here ?” ; 

The whirr of the bellows slowed into silence. 

‘I thought maybe that Ned would be going to the station. He 
might let me drive. . .’ 

The old woman looked at him and he saw her eyes were red-rimmed. 
A damp, white rag was bunched in her palm. 

‘Did ye not know, child? Ned was took bad last night. A sthroke 
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‘t was. He'll be hard set to last the morning. The doctor is in with 
him now.’ 

She dabbed at her eyes. The grey ashes sheathed the flames. 

Monnie had never seen anyone die. He knew he should feel some- 
thing inside him—like the sick emptiness when he had read in the 
Tron Pirate about the double-crosser being buried alive in ice. But 
now he felt nothing. He tried to imagine Ned as he had seen him 
last—the sag of the heavy shoulders, the pale blue eyes set in a web 
of puckered lines, the white hair straggling from under the cap, the 
pipe that was like a friendly, interested third person. But the picture 
would not form and Monnie found himself staring dumbly at Johanna 
who had begun to whimper softly. 

Hennessy grunted with annoyance and squirmed deeper in his 
chair. He smoothed the crease in the paper with blunt, fleshy fingers 
on which the nails had been bitten close. Daddy said Hennessy was 
a bowsie. He had been about to tell Mummie why when he noticed 
Monnie was listening. Monnie was curious. Hennessy must have 
done something awful bad—like getting drunk or fighting, though 
he looked too soft to be good at fighting. 

‘Johanna,’ Monnie whispered, ‘what’s Mr Hennessy doing here ?’ 

‘Isn’t it the least he could do but come,’ she whispered indignantly, 
‘an Ned an he after giving him his best years. ’T'was Mrs Hennessy, 
God be good to her, that sent himself this mornin. She always had 
the soft spot for Ned. But,’ she added, ‘sure ’twas good of Mr 
Hennessy to come.’ 

Ned would not have said that. ‘A bloody oul’ landgrabber’ he had 
called Hennessy one time. Still, he always returned a curt ‘Morra’ 
when Hennessy’s trap passed on the way to Mass. Hennessy owned 
the land and the shop down the road. 

The door-knob turned briskly and the doctor came out, brittle, 
impersonal, self-contained. The room seemed to pivot around him. 

‘How is he, Doctor?’ asked a woman with a long jaw and eyes 
that glinted with points of light. 

The doctor felt for his coat on the nail behind the door. 

‘Has he had the priest ?? he whispered. 

‘He has indeed, Doctor.’ 

“Well, I should say about half an hour. . . .” 

He nodded towards Johanna who was droning prayers to herself. 

‘You'll be here, Mrs Dee, I suppose. Take care of the old woman.’ 


* 
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‘IT will indeed, Doctor, to be sure.’ 

Hennessy followed the doctor to the door. 

‘This is terrible sudden, Doctor,’ he said. As his son was up in 
Dublin studying medicine, he felt he could take liberties. The women 
inside were listening. 

‘It is,’ said the doctor, swinging his bag gently against his thigh. 

‘Terrible altogether. An’ he such a decent, harmless poor man. An’ 
a damn good worker, too. D’ye know, Doctor .. .’ 

The doctor glanced at his watch. 

‘But I mustn’t be delaying ye. Ye’re such a busy man. Yerra, ’tis 
I should know what a busy time ye have. There’s our Tony now, 
up in the city, and he wearing himself to a shadow over his exams. 
Sure the lad isn’t able for it.” He sighed gustily. ‘But sure ’tis a great 
calling, a great calling, surely.’ 

He stabbed his thumb towards the inner room. 

‘D’ye think will it be long ?’ 

‘Very shortly, now. He’s sinking fast.’ 

“That’s what I thought. We're very busy at the hay this weather 
and I thought if it was any way long at all. . .’ 

‘Well, you need have no worry about your hay, Mr Hennessy. 
Good morning.’ ; 

‘Good morning, Doctor.’ 

Satisfied, Hennessy dragged his chair out to the sunlit threshold. 
He settled himself down, folded the paper on his lap and closed his 
eyes. 

Mrs Dee watched him, then turned to whisper to the other women. 

‘Did ye hear the doctor ? That was a quare slap in the face for yer 
man, an’ he too thick to notice it.’ 

She went to the fire, lifted the kettle from the hook and began to 
fill an enamel jug. Johanna opened her eyes. 

‘Is the doctor gone ?’ she said. 

Heiss 

‘Well? How’s himself—is it—is it near over ?’ 

Mrs Dee bent over the kettle as she framed an answer. 

‘So, it is,’ said Johanna. She made as if to rise. ‘I must go up.’ 

‘Stay where you are now. The doctor said.’ 

‘Is it him is tellin’ me what I’m to do in me own house? Here, 
give me me stick.’ 

She grasped the stick and leant heavily on Mrs Dee’s arm. Monnie 
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was about to follow but Mrs Dee waved him back. The bedroom 
door closed, but Monnie could still hear the scraping of chairs and 
the mumble of voices within. 

A pool of greenish light filtered through the glass ball on the window- 
sill. For keeping fishing nets afloat Ned said the ball was for. It was 
not often he talked about fishing, although he owned a lovely white 
boat in the harbour in the town. He had pointed it out to Monnie, 
one time Daddy had given him a lift in to Mass at the Friary. Some- 
times, when his voice was strangely deep and blurred after seeing 
somebody’s luggage to the station, he would tell long confused stories 
about stormy nights at sea, about torn nets and basking sharks. 
Monnie was to go fishing as soon as he was tall enough to look over 
the half-door, but he had a couple of inches to grow yet. And now he 
would never go. He wondered what would happen to the lovely 
white boat. 

The stirrings in the bedroom ceased. A thin voice trickled through 
the stillness, and then the other voices joined in, flowing murmurously. 
The Rosary, thought Monnie. He wondered if Ned was awake and 
listening. Suddenly he remembered the time Fr. Joe had been sitting 
just here in the chimney corner talking soothingly to Ned whose face 
was raw with anger. Johanna was setting out the gold-rimmed cups 
on the lace tablecloth that her daughter in the Convent had sent her. 
She was part of the conversation though she only nodded her head 
at the priest’s words. 

‘It’s not only your own good,’ Fr. Joe was saying, ‘I’m thinking of. 
You have your own soul to save. What I’m concerned with is the 
scandal you’re giving missing Mass like this. You haven’t done your 
Easter Duty, you don’t . . .’ 

He stopped when he saw Monnie. 

‘Hullo, Monnie,’ he said. ‘Isn’t he getting to be a fine cut of a lad ?” 

The others were silent. 

‘Come here to me, Monnie. When are you making your Con- 
firmation ?’ 

Monnie looked up and was abashed at the cold eyes set in the smile 
of the face. 


‘Next year, Father,’ he said, and scratched his right calf with his 
left instep. 


‘Not till then? Bedad, that’ll be a gr eat day for the Church. You'll 
Say a prayer for me, won’t you ? 
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“Yes, Father.’ 

“Very good.’ Abruptly the smile vanished. ‘Run along now, child. 
Ned and I have a few things to discuss.’ 

Ned stayed glowering into the fire and refused to meet Monnie’s 
eyes as he went to the door. 

Daddy had been talking about it afterwards. He said Fr. Joe had 
been in to see Ned and there had been hell’s delights. Mummie said 
it was no laughing matter, that Ned was a terrible old man not to 
attend to his religious duties, and look at the mischief he was 
causing.... 

Monnie had been a little proud because Ned was different, and 
because he did not like the delicate way Fr. Joe fingered a tea-cup, 
and the way he never fumbled for a word. But now Monnie was 
frightened because Ned was strange and stubborn and silent and might 
die like that. 

The Rosary was finished inside. A chair scraped the bare floor 
and Mrs Dee came out to search in the cupboard under the dresser. 
Hennessy opened his eyes and yawned. He pulled out a gold watch 
from his shiny waistcoat pocket, opened it and turned to call into the 
kitchen. 

‘Mrs Dee, how is he ?” 

‘Wisha ’twon’t be long now, God help us. Would you not go up 
to the room ?” 

‘With all them women jabbering? No, not if you were to pay 
me...’ He peered in, but Mrs Dee had gone. ‘Women !’ he turned 
back to the sunlight, ‘can’t stand them jabbering.’ Suddenly he 
remembered Monnie. 

‘Are you in there, boy? Come on out to the sun.’ 

He motioned to a flat stone beside the door. 

‘Sit down there.’ 

They sat in silence for a few moments. Monnie watched the corru- 
gated iron roof of the shop shimmering in the haze. 

‘What book are ye in ?’ said Hennessy. 

‘Sixth.’ 

‘In the Brothers, is it ?” 

“Yes: 

‘Dy’e get e’er a beating ?” 

‘Sometimes.’ 

‘Ara, the Brothers aren’t what they used to be. When I was a young 
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lad they used to leather hell out of us. Leather hell out of us, they 
used.’ > 

He turned aggressively for a reply but the boy was silent. 

He grunted. In a few moments his eyes closed and his jaw dropped 
loosely. 

A hen raked at the beaten earth and pecked fussily. From the field, 
the voices of the boys pierced the noontide stillness. Monnie could 
hear the rattle of clubs in a golf bag as some players passed over on 
the links. Somewhere a bee wandered lazily. Part of the stillness, 
an eternal undertone, was the hesitant breaking of the little waves 
on the strand. Everything was the same and Ned was dying. Monnie’s 
heart cried out against the cruelty of it. He longed to tell people, 
to shock everything into silence. He felt that clouds should band the 
sun and that the sea should hush its monotone. 

Hennessy sat up and scratched himself. He looked at his watch. 

‘God Almighty,’ he said, ‘’tis after dinner hour. Run up, boy, 
and see how the old fella is.’ 

Ned’s eyes were closed but his breath came quietly. His face was 
dusty white and thinner than Monnie had ever seen it, but the lines 
had softened. There was a crucifix on the smooth sheet and his fingers 
trembled upon it. ‘The women were whispering at the foot of the bed, 
and Monnie closed the door before they saw him. A crucifix! Then 
Ned was going to be all right. The sun was warm on Monnie’s face. 

‘Well, how is he ?’ said Hennessy. 

‘He’s all right,’ said Monnie carelessly. ‘I mean—he’s not 
dead yet.’ 

Hennessy shifted disgustedly in his chair. 

‘Yerra,’ said he, ‘the divil wouldn’t dead that fella.’ 

He laughed, half ashamed, at the boy’s shocked face. Monnie 
suddenly hated him. Hennessy was a vulture, waiting for Ned to die 
so that he could—yes, maybe that was it—so that he could grab 
Ned’s lovely white boat. 

‘Are you—?’ Monnie said, and gulped as Hennessy’s eyes swung 
round to him. 

‘Am I what ?’ 


“Will you be taking Ned’s boat ?’ said Monnie in a rush. 
‘What boat ?? 


‘The boat he used go fishing in. You know, the white one in the 
harbour.’ 
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Hennessy lay back and guffawed loudly. Laughter furrowed his 
taut waistcoat. 


‘Well, isn’t he a right old chancer,’ he spluttered, ‘to tell you a thing 


like that ? Sure Ned was never in a row-boat in his life, no more than 


myself. Footin’ turf and thinnin’ turnips he used be on my place 
His laughter suddenly stopped. 


What are ye crying about ?’ 
But Monnie did not know. 


‘Why, what’s wrong with ye, boy? 


The wood-engraving is by R. L. Bickerton 
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A South African Story 


My brother writes 


poetry for an Englishman 


by MARRIS MURRAY 


>F JR HOUSE WAS almost on the beach, and I used to 
Y think of the window of my small bedroom as a 
) never-sleeping eye, that watched the bay for me, in 
winter and summer, by day and night. As I now 
remember it, that bay was never sombred, but always 

: a radiant semi-circle filled with the purity of the 
invisible air and the salt freshness of the blue glass sea. Sometimes, 
when the wind blew, my curtains would stream out of the window, 
tugging on their rings, and I would feel that I ought to release them, 
and let them flap away like high-flying cormorants, round the bend 
of the coast. But when my brother’s curtains tugged and flapped he 
would pull them in, and fasten them with drawing pins to the window 
sashes. Then, having given them what he called his master’s glance, 
he would bend his head again over the book in which he had been 
writing. I admired this firmness, and would have liked to copy it. 
I thought him brilliant and ruthless, and knew that he would have 
been happiest in a world without women and little girls. I often 
heard him tell my mother so, and I felt that he resented my presence 
on the beach when he was there. But no knife-sharp glances, no 
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impatiences, no shrugs nor silences could drive me out of my 
paradise. 

And after all, the beach was large enough. Rocky, sandy, edging 
past great boulders, widening out and lying down under the trampling 
of the breakers, shrugging itself into secret coves, it wound along for 
miles. We did not need to meet, but of course we did. Perhaps it 
was because we had the same favourite places. Now it seems to me that 
it was not me but my passion for the shore that he resented. He alone 
should love it, and he would not allow that it should fill me too with 
mysterious imaginings, so that when we returned to the house in the 
evenings my eyes, like his, should be wide with a light as secret and 
elusive as the twilight on the glittering waters. 

Lying awake at night I would think of myself as a shell in whose 
whorls the sea sound was never stilled ; but in the mornings, when 
I ran down to the beach, it was as though I saw and heard the sea 
for the first time, and I would stand and snuff the salty air and sigh 
‘Ah .. .?. The enchantment of the shore filled my being ; I was like 
a seaweed that has hung, dried and darkened, from the rock’s side 
after the ebb, but which, when the waters return, is transformed, 
and gleams and undulates, stroking the current. Then, brimming 
with life, I would begin to run. I would run towards my rock pools, 
along the tide line, with bird-like swoops and darts to gather up shells 
as I went: pale spotted cowries, Venus’s ears, pink-rimmed and 
nacreous or, sometimes, a ribbed nautilus, white as paper, brittle 
as flaked sand, ridged with blue, rare, fortunate for the finder, most 
beautiful. 

My brother was always before me, and I would see him standing 
at the very extremity of the rock shelf, where the pale green water 
swirled and bubbled round his ankles, gazing over the bay. His bare 
legs were as brown as the rocks, his hair bleached to the colour of the 
yellow foam that piled up over the stones after a gale. I would wonder, 
with something of the sadness of a shut-out animal in my wondering, 
what it was he saw with his sea-grey eyes, and what visions of strange- 
ness formed and vanished behind his solemn brow. ‘Zanzibar,’ I 
would murmur to myself, ‘Antananarivo, the Land of Fire, the River 
of Silver, the Magnetic Pole.’ Then I would come to my pools, to 
my private, primitive, subaqueous world, to change into a fleckered 
fish, a hermit crab, a feather-star, anything other, aloof, alone, defying 
my solitude of a human child by the greater solitude of my secret life. 
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But when these hours were over, when we were called into the house 
and sat, dreamy and silent, on each side of my mother, then I would 
long for my brother to speak to me with complicity. There was no 
ordeal that I would not have faced, darkness, octopuses, even the jaws 
of the shark I had once seen, dead and displayed on the quay, if he 
had called me through it into his secret. But he would quell me with 
his master’s glance, and speak to my mother with a distant, conde- 
scending politeness. She too was distant, looking through the window 
at the sea, perhaps remembering her childhood, and counting over 
all the love that was owing to her, and which she would never now 
receive. I knew that she was always sad because she and my father 
lived together with coldness and quarrels. Like the hands of two 
unsynchronized clocks, their emotions were never at the same place 
at the same time: they never told the hour together. Sometimes 
this sadness of hers would pierce my child’s indifference, and I would 
fling my arms round her neck and kiss her. And as she kissed me with 
a despairing tenderness, I would see the tears gather in her eyes. 
In my embarrassment and misery I would struggle to free myself, 
and run out of the house, back to the burning sand of midday. Occa- 
sionally, when her dejection was most pronounced, my brother would 
leave the shore and wander inland to pick wild flowers for her, but I 
never saw him give or suffer a caress. 

Then one afternoon, when the autumn sunlight was soft and 
iridescent, as though it were filtering through invisible eyelashes, I 
saw the Englishman. I was sailing my home-made schooner, or rather, 
although the ship was only six inches long and the reluctant captain a 
small hermit crab, I should say that I was sailing in my schooner, 
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along the towering cliffs of a largish rock pool. I was, as I often found 
myself, strangely divided, so that I was myself, sunburned and pig- 
tailed, and I was also a stranger, captain of the schooner cruising 
in the unknown bay, explorer, and master of an empty hold, fearful 
of shipwreck on rocky islands, but bound by an inexorable and 
mysterious fate to sail forever towards lonelier, more elusive seas. 
A shadow fell over my sails, and looking up I saw my brother standing 
beside a tall stranger. The stranger smiled at me, and his lips and 
teeth, as I now realize, were such as mark those of boldness and 
appetite, whose mastery of things makes them also the captors and 
tamers of men. He asked : ‘Where are you sailing ?’ and I was about 
to answer ‘In the South Seas,’ when I noticed the expression on my 
brother’s face. Something in the set of his mouth silenced me, and 
I hung my head so low that my pig-tails fell into the water on each 
side of my schooner. The stranger laughed ‘Destination secret,’ and 
then they walked away. When I raised my head to look after them, 
they had gone far over the rocks, walking side by side. ‘A pair,’ I 
murmured, and then thought: But a pair should be the same size ; 
how silly. 

From that day, my brother was gone. He slept in his bed, came to 
table at meal times, answered when he was spoken to. But I saw the 
icefloes forming in his eyes and, tiny and half-hidden in their distended 
pupils, I saw the pennants of the volcanoes flicker and blaze. I tried 
to follow him, by accident as it were, when he went along the shore 
to meet the Englishman, but they always met unseen, and I 
arrived only to see them walking away, just out of hearing, and with 
something so absorbed in the carriage of their heads that I knew that 
I could not have caught them even had they been within arm’s reach. 
Yet I pursued, hanging my head, and pretending to search for corks 
along the ribbon of flotsam, and I was so intent to catch the secret 
that I would see the Englishman’s yellow head and blue sailcloth 
trousers beckoning from behind every rock. He never spoke to me 
again that summer ; in fact, I never came close enough even to see 
his face. I remembered only the movement and flash of his lips and 
teeth, and the vibration of his voice. A week after he had gone, when 
the winter squalls came tearing across the bay, my brother broke his 
leg. Lying up on the old sofa on the stoep, watching the rain-beaten 
waves through the panes of the glass screen, he looked small and left 
behind, his master’s glance forgotten. Sometimes he spoke to me, 
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not kindly, but almost as an equal, almost as though there were iy 
years between ten and fifteen. I waited on him, stole my father’s 
cigarettes for him, sat beside him with my ears like shells, roaring 
with emptiness, waiting for the sound of his voice. He told me nothing, 
except once, when I asked ‘What are you always writing ?’? and he 
answered ‘Poetry.’ 

‘What about ?” 

‘Denizens.’ 

‘What’s that ?’ 

‘Don’t you know? The things underneath, vulgarly called Deni- 
zens of the Deep.’ I saw that he was mocking me, and tears came into 
my eyes. He stared at them and said, seriously, ‘He told me to write 
it for him.’ 

‘The Englishman ?? 

‘Yes,’ and then, shocked by his own confidingness, he commanded 

in an angry voice ‘Go away, you bore me.’ 
_ I went down to the wind-smoothed beach and gathered seaweed, 
laying it out on the hard, wet sand at the waves’ end. ‘Fronds,’ I 
murmured. ‘Waving fronds. Torn up by the waves. You will never 
grow again now,’ and a desolation of sadness shook me, and wordlessly 
the creature within me, the primitive dweller in rock pools, agreed : 
Life is not for laughing. 

Too strange, too deep for laughing, even in childhood, even in that 
translucent bay. Lapped by light and water, I lived lonely, sad, secret, 
in a pride of solitude, and, except when I saw or thought about my 
brother, satisfied in my solitude. As soon as his leg was mended, he 
was out again along the shore, gazing seawards, or sitting with bent 
head upon a rock. When he was not on the shore he was in his room, 
at the table under the window, writing. I got back from school before 
he did, and sometimes I would go softly into his room and stand by 
the table. I would rest my forefinger on the thick black notebook that 
lay there and think : His poetry is inside. But I never thought to open 
the book. It was his, and therefore not for me. We were a reserved 
family, respecting each other’s privacy. The Englishman had given 
him the curiously-formed skull of a fish, and my brother had forced 
a round silver bullet into each empty eye-socket. This head, all air 
and outlines, lay beside the notebook, and when the sunlight fell 
through the window, the solid silver eyes blazed in the emptiness, as 
though he had left his master’s glance behind him, to guard his book. 
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But it seemed to me that throughout the winter, and the next summer, 
and in the winter that followed, I could feel the thing growing beneath 
the cover. It was as though the weight and tension of what was written 
in the book ran up into my finger, and made it tremble with pro- 
phetic prickings, like the thumbs of witches. 

It was at this time that the dream began. When I look back on it 
now, my whole life then seems to me like a dream—or perhaps two 
dreams, one by day and one by night. In the daytime I lived aloof 
from my school fellows, who did not interest me, and at home I 
wandered on the shore in the silence of my imaginings. And sometimes 
at night the real dream came. I was on a ship, alone in the crow’s 
nest, and although it seemed to be my own body that contained me, 
in some way I knew that I was not myself ; I was my brother. 

The deck was so far below me that it looked like the deck of my toy 
schooner. The sky above me was brilliant and yet dark, composed of 
greens and blues so deep that they merged to black. The sea was dark 
too, but all flecked and worried with paws of foam. The ship plunged 
through the waves, and the masts went round and down, tossed, and 
came round and up. I hung on to the rim of the crow’s nest, and as 
I went down and down, the foam came leaping for my face, and I 
could see the fishes turning, and the huge shadows of the whales came 
rushing to meet me. And then, with a great shake, the masts lifted 
up and up, and I could see again the horizon curving round, the ice 
cliffs towering, and the bears lurching across the floes. A ring of light 
burst round the pole, and then I went down and down again. I 
knew it was coming—lI waited for it, afraid and yet confident—the 
moment when I was thrown out of the crow’s nest and fell, down, 
down, down into the sea. But I never got there. Just as it seemed 
that the sea must have me, that I must be forever lost among the 
scattering fishes and the looming whales, I was standing on the deck, 
and the Englishman was beside me. And in that moment of ecstasy 
everything was all right, the presence of the Englishman made all 
secure. He turned his head, I saw the face I had never seen, and he 
kissed me. Then the ship raced forward, the sun shone, and shining 
white clouds raced above us. I saw the whole sphere of the earth : 
the ice-caps; the equator like a belt of diamonds; ships dipping 
over the curve into other seas; atolls; and men with sextants ; 
and waterspouts ; rainbows, and the albatross. And our ship went 


racing through them all. 
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The atmosphere of this dream would hang about me for days, and 
then, just when it seemed to have dissolved altogether away, I would 
dream it again. I did not tell my brother about it ; there seemed no 
need, Surely, I thought, he too must dream it ; surely he must share 
my reassurance and expectancy. And I noticed that when he was 
with my mother and me, although his glance was still cold and remote, 
it was no longer impatient, and sometimes, when I met him on the 
shore, I saw that he was smiling as he went. 

We were a reserved family ; none pried into the life of another, 
and I do not know what it was that made my father, one evening 
when my brother was out on the shore, go into his room and open 
his black notebook. My brother returned to find a terrible anger in 
the house. Sitting trembling on my bed, I heard my mother’s voice, 
tearful and stubborn, and my father’s, cold, loud, endlessly asking 
and accusing. And later, the sound of punishment. 

For a week my brother was kept in his room, and I was forbidden 
to speak to him. A deeper silence than I had ever known fell on the 
house, but after I had gone to bed at nights I could hear my parents’ 
voices, murmuring on and on, like the surf on the sands. It was then 
that my dream failed me: I fell from the crow’s nest, and I did not 
reach the deck. I went down and down and down, the sea rushed 
towards me, and as I sank into the dark water, among the monstrous 
shadows, I awoke, standing on my bedroom floor, beating the air. 
I did not know who called out, I or my brother, but I ran out of my 
room and into his. He was half-sitting up in bed, his head and shoulders 
raised by the pillows. A candle burned upon the table, and by its 
small light I could see that his eyes were open. But he was not there : 
there was nothing in his grey eyes, nothing in his pallid face. He 
looked like a drowned boy, or an idiot. ‘What is it ?? I whispered. 
‘Wake up! Wake up!’ When I spoke, his eyes moved ; he looked 
at me, and I burst out crying. He sat up and said ‘Janie. Stay on — 
the shore. Do you hear me, Janie? Stay on the shore.’ Then he leaned 
back on to the pillows and closed his eyes. When I sobbed and spoke 
his name again and again, he made no reply, and presently I tip- 
toed to my room, and lay on my back in the darkness with the tears 
falling out of the corners of my eyes. 

The next morning my mother packed a trunk for him, and there was 
the hurry and disorder of a sudden departure. When she told me that my 
father was going to send him to a boarding school, I said ‘If you do that, 
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he will die.’ She was angry with me then, and sent me out of 
the house. 

About a mile westwards along the shore lay the carcass of a stranded 
whale. It had lain there for many months, and a nauseating smell 
streamed from it, shifting as the wind shifted, like a flag. People had 
hacked it about, removing parts of the blubber, and the spring tides 
had battered and moved some of the vertebrae. I often visited these 
sad remains, to sit on a bone larger than myself and wonder what had 
driven the creature to his mysterious and lonely death. This afternoon 
the desolation of the scene was made greater by the tones of the winter 
sea and sky, deep and yet cold. The beetle-like scavengers of the shore 
were running over and under the amber-coloured mass of the carcass, 
and in and out of the pools of oil, and a tern hopped along the bare 
white bough of a jaw-bone. I wandered around, filled with fear and 
pity, and thinking of the whale-shadows in my dream. I felt myself 
falling again among them, only now it seemed that it was in my 
brother’s body that I fell, and over his head that the waters closed. 

He was taken ill during his first week at the boarding school; a 
fortnight later my father brought his body back to be buried in the 
cemetery by the sea where my grandparents lay. 

I did not go to the funeral ; I was left at home with our coloured 
maid, who sat sobbing in the kitchen, leaving the dishes unwashed 
and the floors unswept. I wandered in and out of the silent house, 
going from room to room, listening. It was in my father’s study that 
I heard what I should do. I pulled out all the drawers of his desk, but 
it was not there. Then I looked in the cupboard under the bookcase, 
and found it, thrust at the back of the bottom shelf among dusty news- 
papers and old magazines. So they had not burned it. 

I pushed the black notebook up under my jersey, so that it lay hard 
upon my chest, and I folded my arms over it. Then I ran out of the 
house and along the beach to where the great jumbled boulders, leaning 
against each other, made passages and caves, too small for any but 
children. I crawled into the inmost cave and crouched on the sand under 
the damp granite roof. Then I opened the book and began to read. 

As I read, I shivered with ecstasy, and my skin pricked up into 
goose-pimples. Here at last I had the secret of the beauty of things : 
the length and breadth and depth and tract of life ; the sea, deep as 
the roots of agony ;_ and the land, like a constant heart, enduring all. 
Love beat in every poem, wild and sad and faithful, and with it all 
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that longing which, when the wind blew, made my heart sicken like 
a captive animal. 

I read in an ecstasy, but in fear and. trembling, like a miser over 
gold. From time to time I crawled out of the cave to watch how the 
day was going, and when I saw that the shadow of the mountain was 
creeping over the waves, I left the cave and stood blinking on the 
sands, wondering where to put the book. I began to walk westwards, 
and as I walked I suddenly knew what I should do. I would hide 
the book in the whale. No one would look there ; the stench and 
decay would protect it, like dragons before a cave of pearls. 

When I reached the carcass, I pulled off my jersey and wrapped the 
book in it. Then I thrust the bundle under the ribbed skin, among the 
odour and putrefaction of the creature’s belly. No one will find it 
here, I told myself. It will be safe. It is like the honeycomb in the 
dead lion, like the pearl in the wounded oyster. It is my hidden 
treasure. And then I went slowly home, to lie about my missing jersey 
and the manner in which I had spent the day. 

The dream of the Englishman never came again. Instead, I had to 
find my way along a lonely coast, sometimes swimming, sometimes 
struggling through dry sand, or balancing on a narrow rock path that 
overhung the waves. Often I was in danger of being cut off by the tide, 
or of falling from a cliff’s edge. I had to reach the next bay, for there 
someone was waiting who would end anxiety and solitude, and set 
all right. Sometimes my dream allowed me almost to turn the corner 
and reach the bay, but always it dissolved before I could do so. And 
sometimes I met my brother, standing at the waves’ edge, and he 
would give me a poem. This I would faithfully remember, and the 
next day I would go to the whale, take out the notebook, and copy it in. 

Of course I could not have hidden the book in the whale forever. 
The spring tides might have had it, or the isopods devoured it, and 
so it was as well that I was discovered. I had gone there with a poem 
from the night before, and had just drawn the bundle out, and was 
beginning to unwrap it, when some sound caused me to look behind 
me. A man stood watching me, a friend of my parents, an impas- 
sioned fisherman who was often on the shore. His loose-fitting clothes 
shivered in the wind, the brim of his felt hat flapped against his ear. 
He was carrying a fishing rod, and he stared at me with surprise on 


his face. He asked ‘What are you doing, Janie ? What are you grub- 
bing in that stinking mess for ?” 
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I sprang up, ready to run, clasping the notebook to my chest. 

‘What’s that you’ve got? A book? Show me.’ 

I shook my head. ‘It is my brother’s.’ 

‘But Janie,’ he protested, and took a step towards me. ‘Your 
brother is dead.’ 

‘No,’ I said. ‘Oh no. My brother writes poetry for an Englishman.’ 

‘Now look here : 

But I had turned and gone, running along the shore, with my pig- 
tails flapping and my sandals sliding in the sand. Running, running, 
into the eye of the afternoon. I clasped the book tightly, my heart 
thudded against its cover, and as I ran I thought : Round the headland. 
I must get round the headland. He will come along the shore, out of 
the dazzle of the west, asking for his poetry. My legs ached, there 
was a knife in my side, and I sobbed: If he does not come soon, 
they will get me. Come soon, Englishman, come soon. And, O time, 
beat fast ; O life, make haste. 


The wood-engravings are by Derek Pooley 
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A Mantranian Story 
BHLEAGRAND. DUKES 
DILEMMA 


by 


fourteen years old and the absolute monarch of the 
only country in the world where the sovereign may 
assume full powers from the age of ten, and then 
to be treated as though you were reigning over one 

: of those places where they keep on with Regents 
and all that sort of thing until you are really quite old. No wonder, 
therefore, that the Grand Duke of Mantrania was feeling rather 
peeved as he sat up in bed with his arms folded and tried to be firm 
with Baron Valma, the Court Chamberlain. 

‘But Valma,’ he said, in a voice which persisted in going all over 
the place when he most wanted it to sound impressively regal, ‘I’ve 
told you again and again that I don’t want him to come on a State 
Visit. It means putting off the Model Railway Club meeting for 
another week, and in any case I’m absolutely positive the Revolution 
is going to be early this year. The man who cuts my hair told me only 
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the other day that he’s giving evens on the mob rising in Serba before 
the week end. It’s something to do with getting it over before the 
Bank Holiday.’ 

Baron Valma sighed, shook his head and looked nauseatingly wise 
and tolerant. 

‘But Your Imperial Highness must realize,’ he started to intone, 
‘that if we were to put the Archduke off now, the Monte Phersalian 
government would undoubtedly take umbrage and refuse to buy the 
pomegranate crops. And then the loyal peasantry would be ruined!’ 

‘Ruined my Imperial toe,’ said the Grand Duke. “Everyone knows 
that the peasantry all have socks full of gold buried under the floor- 
boards. They could spend some of that while they were thinking 
up something more sensible to grow. Whoever heard of a country 
having pomegranates for its principal export? It’s—it’s—downright 
silly. You ought to hear the way I get my leg pulled about it when J 
go State Visiting.’ 

There was an uncomfortable silence while the Grand Duke fiddled 
with things on his breakfast tray and pretended to read the Overseas 
Daily Mirror, passed on by the British Ambassador every Wednesday, 
and Valma stood by looking atrociously dignified and forbearing. 
Then, when it was obvious his Court Chamberlain was not going to 
be drawn any further, the Grand Duke sighed heavily and asked in a 
‘what I suffer for my country’ sort of voice. 

‘Well, what’s the drill ?’ 

Immediately Valma whisked out a long sheet of paper from some- 
where inside his frock coat, and began to read : 

‘At ten of the clock the Imperial procession will leave the Palace 
and drive to the Great South Station, where Your Imperial Highness 
will entrain for Serba. The train will leave at .. .’ 

‘I don’t like the Great South Station,’ interrupted the Grand Duke. 
‘It’s all tiles and fluorescent lighting, and anyway I’ve got all the 
G.S.R. engine numbers since ages ago. Why can’t we go from St 
Rostrum’s ? That’s much more fun.’ 

‘Sire, you know very well that the Imperial train always gets covered 
with soot at St Rostrum’s, and quite apart from that it’s not on the 
right line.’ 

The Grand Duke humphed and muttered darkly about there being 
a perfectly good loop line which joined up with the Great South just 
outside the city, but of course nobody round here took an intelligent 
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interest in railways. Valma, however, paid no attention and began to 
bow himself backwards out of the room, remarking as he went that 
the other arrangements for the day could be discussed on the train. 
Once in the ante-room he straightened up with a scowl and beckoned 
one of the numerous Gentlemen-in-Waiting who hovered about like 
lesser birds of prey. 

‘It is half-past eight now,’ he said. ‘See that the Grand Duke rises 
not a moment later than nine, even if you have to tickle his feet to 
get him out of bed.’ Then he stalked off to enjoy his own breakfast, 
during which he said a great deal to Baroness Valma about the 
weaknesses of the Mantranian monarchial system and the excellent 
properties of ‘Six of the best now and then, m’dear.’ 

Meanwhile, the Grand Duke had announced in a loud, bored voice 
that he liked St Rostrum’s because it smelled so beautifully of going 
away, and had then turned his attention to the Mirror and its varied 
delights. 

At one minute past nine his feet were tickled. 

At ten of the clock precisely the great gates of the Imperial Palace 
swung open to the accompaniment of a loud flourish of trumpets, 
and a splendid procession of open carriages swept out and drove 
between cheering crowds through the principal streets of Mantrania’s 
capital city, which is called Gervase after the Grand Duchy’s patron 
saint. There was a short halt while the Grand Duke went into Madder 
and Murder’s departmental store to buy a notebook and a ruler, and 
to try the new escalators, but at 10.23 the procession arrived at the 
Great South Station, where the Imperial party made their way through 
various hygienic and subterranean passages to board the coldly 
gleaming special train. Two minutes later and they were off, while 
the Massed Choir of the Gervase Co-operative Society sang the 
National Anthem, and some of the porters threw coloured streamers. 

The journey to Serba was uneventful. From time to time a dis- 
affected peasant would idly throw a stone, or a pomegranate, but 
nobody noticed because they were all too busy looking for the Grand 
Duke, who had locked himself in the guard’s van where he was arguing 
with that highly knowledgeable man about the relative merits of steam 
and diesel traction. This was extremely trying for Baron Valma, who 
walked miles up and down the corridors brandishing his lists of arrange- 
ments, and finally retired defeated and footsore into the buffet car. 

The Mantranian seaport of Serba was, in those days, as different 
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from Gervase as any two towns in the same small country very well 
could be, though you do get something rather similar with Oakham 
and Uppingham in Rutland. Once the capital, it had been summarily 
reduced to the provinces, following upon an unusually sharp revolution 
which had lasted two whole days. The houses were built of a drab 
yellowish stone, which flaked incessantly, the people were surly and 
subversive to a degree ; and none of the local cinemas ever got the 
good new films until weeks after they had been generally released 
everywhere else. Even the station was mean and depressed looking, 
having a low-fluted roof where it should have boasted a fine springing 
arch. This hardly concerns our story, however, as somebody had set 
fire to the General Waiting Room earlier in the day and the whole 
place was burning merrily by the time the Imperial train reached 
the outskirts of the city. After a good deal of backing and jolting, which 
delighted the Grand Duke, who personally switched all the points, 
they were diverted down a circuitous “Goods Traffic Only’ line, 
ending up by a bleak dockside platform euphemistically labelled : 
‘Serba Maritime.’ 

They had arrived just in time to see the Monte Phersalian Imperial 
Yacht, its paddles churning furiously as it tried to navigate the narrow 
harbour entrance without ramming either of the elderly escorting 
gunboats. Valma puffed fussily around, telling people where to 
put down the red carpet, and things were barely ready when the 
Archduke Augustus drew alongside and the gangway was run up. 

‘I wonder old M.P. doesn’t buy himself a new yacht,’ remarked the 
Grand Duke, who felt much more cheerful since switching those 
points. ‘His grandfather bought that thing when he was staying in 
Margate hundreds of years ago. It used to run trips to some place 
with a name like Clacton, and be called the Princess Daphne.’ But 
before he could say anything more, there was a sound of martial music 
and the Archduke came stalking haughtily down the gangway to meet 
him. The Archduke of Monte Phersalia was about two years older 
than the Grand Duke, and a very superior sort of person. He was 
very interested in clothes, invariably read the Tailor and Cutter from 
cover to cover, and had recently built a complete and fully stocked 
replica of Austin Reed’s on to his principal residence. 

‘Hullo, M.P.,’ the Grand Duke greeted him. ‘Awfully nice of you 


to come. I say, you are looking smart in that outfit. Wherever did you 
get it >?’ 
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‘Um, yes, it is pleasant,’ said the Archduke, forgetting that he had 
resolved to be distinctly aloof with this frightful Mantranian child. 
‘A little woman the Foreign Secretary knows ran it up for me with 
only one fitting, but the design is my own idea.’ He turned round 
slowly so that everyone might properly see his costume, which was a 
form of court dress executed in crimson plush, with gold facings, and 
surmounted by a voluminous green velvet cloak on which blazed a 
gigantic jewelled order. 

After the murmur of admiration had died down and further cour- 
tesies had been exchanged, the two sovereigns set off in an open landau 
for the centre of the city, where there was to be a reception at the 
Town Hall. As they drove along the Grand Duke explained with 
a wealth of technical detail the problems created by the burning 
down of the station. 

‘It’s a bit awkward, but we can always pick the train up somewhere 
in the suburbs so long as we get away before the rush hour starts. 
Oh, I say, what a large cabbage.’ And he began to dissect the vege- 
table which had just landed in his lap to see if it contained any high 
explosive that might come in handy for subsequent chemistry experi- 
ments. The Archduke did not comment as he was licking a corner of 
his handkerchief preparatory to dealing with a quantity of loose 
salmon and shrimp paste which an incensed fishwife had hurled with 
great accuracy at his splendid cloak. 

When the landau and its escort of guards turned into the main 
square, the Lord Mayor and Aldermen were waiting to receive them 
on the Town Hall steps. Otherwise the great open space was deserted, 
and all the shops closed except for one on the corner of Great Rampage 
Street, which dealt exclusively in scout knives and blunt instruments, 
rather like the things you hang on to in the back seats of large hired 
cars. 

The Imperial landau drew level with the steps, the Lord Mayor 
advanced to read a loyal address, but he had scarcely opened his 
mouth when an angry roar from across the square made him open 
it wider than ever. Hordes of Serba’s least agreeable inhabitants 
were streaming out of the little shop on the corner of Great Rampage 
Street. The noise they made was like the baying of wolves mingled 
with the cries of the crowd at a speedway stadium. They had evidently 
been helping themselves to the stock of the little shop, for every man 
brandished a scout knife, or else one of those things mentioned in the 
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last paragraph. Frightful oaths and_ curses filled the air, such as 
‘Slubberdegullion’ or even ‘Pooh, pooh to you.’ 

‘Well,’ said the Grand Duke, standing up in the landau so as to get 
a better look, ‘this could be some sort of advertising stunt, I suppose, 
but I rather think it’s the Annual Revolution. What a bother. We 
shall probably be late getting home now, and have to run tea and 
supper into one.’ 

‘I think,’ said the Archduke, who was still dabbing away at his 
cloak, ‘that instead of worrying about tea or supper we had better 
withdraw before the rabble reaches us. I observe that the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen have already locked themselves in the Town 
Hall.’ He had observed correctly, except for one small city father 
who had instead taken refuge in a niche originally intended for one 
of those symbolic figures labelled ‘Economic Disparity’ or ‘Private 
Enterprise.’ 

At this moment Baron Valma came running up shouting: ‘Quick, 
Sire, take the reins and drive into the Old Schloss over there before it’s 
too late.’ As he spoke a fusillade of over-ripe pomegranates showered 
down upon them, while the Gothic facade of the Town Hall began to 
shed ball-flowers and finials at a rate of knots. All this commotion 
brought the Imperial horses to the conclusion that it was high time 
they took matters into their own hooves, and they promptly bolted. 
The Grand Duke helped Valma to clamber aboard, while the Arch- 
duke leaned nonchalantly over the other side of the landau to give a 
sharp tap with his sceptre to a member of the mob who was also the 
star runner of the Serba Harriers. 

‘Let that teach you not to be a show-off, my man,’ said the Arch- 
duke, and was then thrown into something of a heap with his fellow 
passengers as the landau shot forward across the square, away from 
the mob and into the courtyard of that grim but solid building known 
as the Old Schloss. Fortunately, there were a few loyal retainers to 
close and bar the gates behind them. Fortunately, too, these same 
retainers had kept all the windows closed and shuttered for the past 
Bees years, being much addicted to what they called ‘a good old 
ug.’ 

“There now,’ said the Grand Duke, sorting himself out from 
the floor of the landau. ‘Have you rung up for the police, 
Valma ?? 


The lines are all cut, Sire, and in any case I hadn’t any pennies 
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for the call box. Still, P’'ve sent a pigeon to the barracks and expect 
the military in about two hours.’ 

‘That’s no good. We can’t hold out for that long. Perhaps there’s 
another way we can slip out without being noticed. Let’s have a 
look round.’ 

So they entered the fusty and long disused building, making their 
way through darkened halls and mouldering salons until at length 
they reached the throne room. Here a loud crash from outside made 
them jump, and the Grand Duke peered cautiously through a crack 
in one of the shutters. 

‘Well I never,’ he said. “They’ve pushed the Town Hall and it’s 
fallen down. Dear old Grandpa always used to say we ought to have 
had some chap called Gilbert Scott to design it instead of letting the 
Borough Engineer go mucking about at week-ends.’ 

‘That’s it,’ shouted Valma, who had been much preoccupied all 
this time. ‘Your dear old Grandpa—I mean His Imperial Highness 
of blessed memory—did have a secret way out and the entrance to 
it is somewhere in this throne room. Quick, we must find it before the 
mob break in.’ 

And as he spoke there came the distant but unmistakable sound of 
a battering ram being driven against the Schloss gates. Frantically, 
Valma and the Grand Duke searched the throne room, tapping for 
hidden panels, tearing down draperies and tugging at old bell ropes. 
The Archduke did not offer to help, but instead seated himself on the 
throne and stared into space while idly toying with a brass lion carved 
on one of the arms of this ornate piece of furniture. Suddenly the 
lion swivelled round and, as it did so, the throne with the Archduke 
on it sank slowly through the floor into a large square cavity. 

The Archduke’s startled cry brought the others running to his aid, 
but they found he had only subsided a few feet to a place where a 
flight of steps could be seen leading downwards. Quickly they clam- 
bered down to join him, and then all three started off down the steps, 
the Grand Duke leading with a new electric torch he happened to be 
carrying in his uniform pocket. The moment they had gone the throne 
silently rose again and regained its normal position just before the 
mob came bursting in with cries of fury and extreme vexation. 

The steps ended in a reasonably spacious tunnel which sloped still 
further downwards for some way and then debouched into another 
and larger tunnel, one side of which was sunken so as to accommodate 
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a rusty railway track. The Grand Duke flashed his torch around until 
it lighted upon a faded sign which read: ‘Old Schloss. Change for 
Tirraloo and Inner Quadrant Lines.’ 

‘Ah, now I know where we are,’ he cried. “This is the old Serba 
Underground which has been closed for at least fifty years. How 
extraordinarily interesting, don’t you think so, M.P?’ 

The Archduke just didn’t answer. 

‘Now let me see,’ went on the Grand Duke. ‘If this is the Old 
Schloss Station we must be on the Outer Perimeter Line, so that if 
we go this way we should follow through Rampage Circus, Copper- 
market, North Dotage, Sibling Park, and come out into the open by 
the main line—right out in the country.’ 

‘But that’s miles to walk, Sire,’ protested Valma. ‘We'll be down 
here for hours, and everyone will think the mob have captured you.’ 

The Grand Duke pointed triumphantly. ‘No need to walk, there’s 
a train waiting for us.’ And there, sure enough, was a line of dusty 
open trucks fitted with wooden benches. The front truck was occupied 
by a curious device resembling a small see-saw, and when this was 
levered up and down, the train began to move ; slowly, screechingly, 
but surely, over the long disused track. As the Grand Duke explained 
to Valma while they were dipping up and down, the Serba Under- 
ground had been the first in the world, preceding by several decades 
the arrival in Mantrania of any other form of mechanical trans- 
portation. 

Once again the Archduke did not offer to help. He had climbed 
into one of the rear trucks, having first made quite sure it was a 
‘First,’ and now sat there immobile—except for an occasional regal 
inclination of the head. 

So they passed along the dank tunnel, through silent stations where 
the Grand Duke’s torch momentarily picked out the remains of adver- 
tisement for ‘Lumley’s Lucifers’ and ‘Gentlewoman’s Fancy’, slowly 
peeling from the mauve and ochre tiled walls. At last a glimmer of 
light showed ahead, and a few minutes later they tore their way 
through a curtain of ivy, out of the tunnel and into the afternoon 
sunshine. The Grand Duke and Valma ceased their see-sawing, the 
train ground its wheels to a halt alongside the shining metals of the 
main Great South Line to Gervase. 

They were, in fact, only half a mile from Bletschlei Junction, where 
they arrived in time to catch the 4.45 express, which stops there only 
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to pick up, and which also has the special advantage of offering 
mid-week excursion returns to Gervase at rather less than the ordinary 
single fare. The Grand Duke took full advantage of these facilities 
when buying the tickets, despite some trouble from Valma who 
wanted to nationalize the whole system on the spot with 
absolutely no thought at all for the consequences to the summer 
time-table. 

The journey back to the capital passed off quite pleasantly. Valma 
despatched another pigeon to say they were safe and when they 
would arrive, so that when the train swung round the loopline and— 
yes !—into the smoky grandeur of St Rostrum’s, there was a great 
reception waiting for them. The Prize Silver Band played ‘Great 
Little Army’ four times, very fast. The stationmaster arranged for 
hundreds of Sleeper Reservations to float gently down from the roof, 
while among the distinguished persons gathered on the platform was 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Imperial Army, who was plainly 
bursting with excitement. 

‘Great news, Sire,’ he cried. “The revolution is over and a marvellous 
discovery made!’ He went on to explain that after the mob had 
pushed over the Town Hall and sacked the Old Schloss, making 
things very untidy, they had started to break open the adjoining 
pomegranate warehouses and throw the newly-stored crop into the 
square. Soon, the cobblestones were thickly carpeted with the luscious 
fruit, and when the Loyal Serba Militia at length arrived to join 
issue with the rioters, thousands of pomegranates were trampled under- 
foot. As the gutters began to run with purple juice, so a wonderful 
bouquet filled the air. Everyone stopped fighting, for in that historic 
moment Mantrania’s destiny was re-shaped. 

It had been learned that the juice of the native pomegranate, 
when trampled on Serba stone, immediately distilled and matured 
into the very best Invalid Port. 

No longer would the peasants toil to sell their crops to the Monte 
Phersalians, who never knew what to do with the fruit anyway. Soon 
every farm in the Grand Duchy would have its own Serba Stone 
Stamping Ground, while Serba itself would grow rich and _pros- 
perous, with an Odeon, a Gaumont and a branch of Montague Burton’s 
complete with red and blue neon. The long-disused Underground 
Railway would become the wine cellar of the nation, and from out 
of it, year after year, would go truckloads of bottles labelled : ‘Ser- 
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banis: Queen and Grand Duchess of, Invalid Ports. Produce of 
Mantrania !’ 

But these wonderful things lay, as yet, in the future, as the Grand 
Duke and his guest drove through the broad avenues of Gervase 
and into the Palace, where they shortly appeared on the balcony to 
acknowledge the tumultuous cheers of the crowds below. After the 
excitement had died down, they all sat down to a splendid high tea 
of halibut and chipped potatoes followed by bilberry tart with custard. 
The Grand Duke recited ‘Nell, the Signalman’s Daughter’ and even 
Valma unbent so far as to sing ‘He’s Not Young Enough to be Young, 
Poor Fellow,’ which he recalled from an amateur production of 
Princess Charming. 

The only person who did not appear to be enjoying himself was the 
Archduke, who finally admitted that he couldn’t help fretting about 
the marks of the salmon and shrimp paste on his beautiful cloak. 
He need not have worried, however, for first thing the next morning 
Valma took it down to the nearest branch of ‘Mantro-Makitkleeners’ 
to go through their special ‘Jiffying’ process (two crowns extra, but 
so well worth it !), after which it was an even better cloak than before. 

And so, you see, nobody was left with the slightest excuse for not 
living happily ever after. 
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TWO STORIES 


LOOK in my face ; my name is Might-have-been ; 
I am also called No-more, Too-late, Farewell ; 
Unto thine ear I hold the dead-sea shell 

Cast up thy Life’s foam-fretted feet between ; 

Unto thine eyes the glass where that is seen 
Which had Life’s form and: Love’s, but by my spell 
Is now a shaken shadow intolerable, 

Of ultimate things unuttered the frail screen. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 


*TIS TRUE our life is but a long disease, 
Made up of real pain and seeming ease. 
You stars, who these entangled fortunes give, 
O, tell me why 
lt is so hard to die, 
Yet such a task to live ! 


KATHERINE PHILIPS 
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THE RETURN 


by 
JOHN MOORE 


49 HEN HE WAS SEVENTY-EIGHT or so the mists began to 
i gather about him, and as perception became blunter 
he seemed to inhabit a contracting world in which 
only small and immediate things mattered: his 
mid-morning coffee, a mislaid spectacle-case, the 
=A petty irritations accompanying his evening rubber 
at Bridge. From time to time, however, it was as if the mists parted 
to allow him certain vivid glimpses of far away and long ago. In 
curious contrast to the shadowy present he would see, for instance, 
every wrinkle on the puckered-up face of his old coachman, Bennett, 
who died in 1913; the butler, John, and the head gardener, Frank, 
jumped at him out of the past like paintings by Vermeer. Likewise 
the moss-roses on the wallpaper in the morning-room of the Manor, 
and the pictures of still life that used to hang in the panelled dining- 
room ; or he would count the elms that stood in the Park before the 
felling, which happened in 1917 ; or he would find his way by recol- 
lected paths through the shrubbery with its rhododendrons and 
azaleas, along the bank of the little stream where the primroses were 
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like spilt cream in April, and so to the lake where he watched the 
dabchicks and the crested grebes and the ornamental ducks preening 
themselves in the sun. A special lambency of the spring-time always 
illuminated these scenes from the past ; and because he had loved 
the birds so much there were always thrushes and chiff-chaffs singing. 

It was natural that when the real spring came, after a long hard 
winter, such memories should crowd upon him more insistently than 
ever; and a real chiff-chaff, whose voice he was still able to hear, 
brought them back to him as he pottered round the small garden at 
the back of the private hotel. He could not see this chiff-chaff, which 
was hidden in a pear tree, but in his mind’s eye there appeared a 
small olive bird chittering from a pale mauve spray of the wistaria 
which had draped the coach-house in the Manor’s stable-yard. It 
was during one of these strangely lucid moments that he made his 
sudden resolution: to return to the Manor and see what it looked 
like after thirty years. He had sold it, to the County Council or some 
such body, when taxation began to squeeze him really hard, in the 
1920's. Leaving it had seemed, at the time, like a kind of dress 
rehearsal for dying ;_ thus surely the reluctant senses tore themselves 
away from every loved familiar stick and stone. He had never trusted 
himself to go back there. But now at the very end of his days there 
could be no harm or hurt, surely, in taking a last farewell. All at 
once he conceived that it was necessary and proper to revisit the place 
before he died. The brief precarious blossom on the pear tree urged 
him to haste : Timor mortis conturbat me, it seemed to say to him. He 
stumped back into the hotel, told the astonished maid to pack his 
suitcase, and spent the rest of the evening puzzling over Bradshaw 
with his old, tired eyes. He set off after an early breakfast next day. 

The cross-country journey presented no great difficulties ; for he 
was active enough and, as he told himself grimly, sufficiently compos 
mentis at any rate to buy a ticket and get into the right train. At the 
booking office, however, he was appalled at the cost of the first-class 
fare and furtively counted up his money ; for what if hotel prices 
had gone up in the same proportion? He had planned to stay two 
nights at the Black Bear Inn; so for prudence sake he decided to 
travel third for the first time in his life. It was unexpectedly comfort- 
able, and for most of the journey he dozed and dreamed. He dreamed 
that he was on the 5.57 from Paddington, which he always used to 
catch on Thursdays; two days a week in Town were more than 
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enough for him! He'd been listening to the debate on a Bill about 
Land Drainage or something, and meaningless Bees from its 
complicated clauses flitted through his mind. He hadn’t spoken, 
of course, he never did, save once when the Wild Birds’ Protection Act 
came up in 1904; but one got a decent lunch there, and after all 
one had asort of duty. . . . Then, luckily, he heard the porter shouting 
“Anger “Ill “Alt! ’Anger “Ill ’Alt!” and woke up confusedly, 
fumbling with the carriage door, finding the handle only just in time, 
and looking to right and to left for Bennett’s bow-legged figure and 
russet horseman’s face: ‘Evenin’, my lord, and welcome back, I’m 
sure.’ 

But of course there was nobody to carry his bag, and the porter 
took no notice of him as he crossed the footbridge and let himself 
out by the remembered white gate. Nor was he recognized at the 
Black Bear, which was only a few hundred yards down the road ; 
its landlord looked faintly puzzled when he signed the visitors’ book 
‘Hardcastle,’ without any initials, but he made no comment and 
when the maid came he told her : ‘Show Mr Hardcastle to his room.’ 
On the way they passed the dining-room where the Tenants’ Annual 
Dinner had been held on Audit Day, with songs and speeches and 
‘He’s a jolly good fellow,’ and the nips of special Audit ale. They 
also passed the door which bore an enamelled legend with two of 
the letters missing: s LOON B R, and the one next to it which 
said: GENTS TOLET. He remembered that, too, and the stag’s 
head on the landing, which had always looked curiously rakish because 
it had only one glass eye. 

Thus, he thought, must ghosts feel if they return. 

He went to bed soon after dinner, and had a troubled night of 
cat-naps between which he forgot where he was and sought in panic 
for a light-switch that wasn’t there. About five o’clock the dawn 
began to show him the strange and somehow menacing shapes of 
unfamiliar furniture; then a great chorus of blackbirds started 
singing and he listened to them until, at half-past seven, the maid 
brought his shaving-water. 

By breakfast-time he had collected his wits and was aware of a 
mounting excitement, such as he had not known for years. He left 
his boiled egg untouched, nibbled a piece of toast, swallowed his hot 
coffee, and at half-past eight he was on his way. With the field 
glasses over his shoulder, and a favourite blackthorn thumbstick in 
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his hand, he felt almost young again. Indeed, there were one or two 
disquieting moments when he realized that he was not just pottering 
round the estate and marking down the birds’ nests which he had 
always recorded meticulously in the diary started by his father : 
‘BIRDS ON THE HANGER HILL ESTATE, 1882—.’ He had kept this book 
with such strict integrity that when a hoopoe appeared just three 
hundred yards beyond his boundary in 1919 he had refrained from 
recording it until with the aid of half a dozen farm labourers he had 
driven the rare visitor on to his own land three days later. Today, 
however, he saw nothing more remarkable than the first blackcap 
of the year ; it was singing from a high elm in the boundary hedge, 
and he had another of those moments of dismay when he remem- 
bered, a minute or two later, that the boundary no longer mattered. 

However, the uniformed man at the drive gates brought him back 
sharply to the present. He had been recollecting how on his wedding 
day he had driven out through those wrought-iron gates in a carriage 
and pair, and how after the honeymoon he had brought Edith back 
through those gates where all the tenants and the staff stood waiting 
to give them a cheer. “That was in, let me see, 1898 ; the Boer War 
broke out next year, and Edith died with her baby on the day of 
Mafeking, when our people, not knowing, were ringing the church 
bells. . . .2. Then, like a jack-in-the-box, the uniformed man suddenly 
pounced out at him and asked him his business, and he, so foolishly, 
being caught half-way between the present and the past, muttered 
something about going to look at the grebes on the lake. 

‘Grebes ? What’s grebes ?’ 

‘Birds,’ he said. ‘They used to breed there. I don’t know 
whether : 

‘Oh, birds. Well, it’s no-admittance-except-on-business here,’ said 
the man, adding as an afterthought : ‘Unless, of course, you’ve got 
permission in writing ?’ 

‘No, I’m afraid I haven’t got permission.’ 

‘Well then, sorry,’ said the man ; and rather ostentatiously closed 
the gate. 

There was another way in, the entrance to what used to be called 
the back drive, but it was a longish walk round and it took his old 
legs nearly an hour. From here you could just catch a glimpse of the 
chimneys of the Manor rising above the trees. You could see the 
glossy-leaved masses of rhododendrons, though they weren’t in flower 
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yet, and the berberis bushes, dull orange-yellow, glowing like the 
embers of old squitch-fires here and there in the shrubbery. You 
could see the very tall aspen trees which had huge bunches of mistletoe 
in them. They were so tall that nobody, in all the Christmases, had 
ever harvested the mistletoe ; not even that hare-brained gardener’s 
lad, Alfred, who had shinned up the biggest of all one Christmas Eve 
and then got stuck, like a cat, so that they had to bring the forty-rung 
ladderama.. 

He was staring at Alfred’s aspen tree when the second man in 
uniform appeared. 

This one was less abrupt and official. He was, in fact, a kind of 
humorist, and he said: ‘Where you think you’re going, gaffer ? 
in quite a genial tone. 

‘I just wanted to—come in and have a look round.’ 

‘Did you now? Most of em want to get out and have a look round.’ 
And the man gave a loud, unaccountable guffaw. ‘Sorry, gaffer. 
There ain’t no admittance ; but it’s a lovely walk round by the road, 
if your corns don’t trouble you, and when you gets to the corner you 
’as a clear view of the front or facade of one of the Stately °Omes of 
Old England, designed by Sir Christopher Wren, what did Saint 
Paul’s Cathedral.’ 

Somehow (he could not have told you why) this facetious janitor 
daunted him much more than the severe one had done. Possibly 
it was because he had never been called gaffer before ; or because 
he had never been patronized before ; or because in his old-fashioned 
way he wasn’t used to servants who tried to be funny. At any rate he 
became suddenly tongue-tied and he couldn’t bring himself to ask, 
as he would have liked to, what authority now owned the Manor and 
who lived there. Juvenile delinquents, perhaps? It certainly seemed 
to be true that most of the great houses in England were now in- 
habited by what they called cosh-boys or by foolish little girls who’d 
had illegitimate babies. Bewildered and angry, he stood before this 
porter fellow, who had actually laid a hand in a familiar way upon 
his arm ; and he could find nothing to say. However, he had a sort of 
ancient cunning, and it now occurred to him that there was a footbridge 
less than half a mile away, which crossed the stream just above where 
it entered the lake. He therefore bade the fellow good-day and got a 
boisterous ‘Good-day to you, gaffer,’ in reply ; he then retraced his 
steps until he was out of sight round the corner, climbed an awkward 
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fence, crossed the field which for hundreds of years had been called 
Pillkins Pound and was doubtless called so still, and found himself 
in the beech coppice where last year’s dead leaves were loud and 
conspiratorial under his feet. Scuffling through them, he got down 
to the stream and made the discovery that there were still primroses 
in April, even though you were seventy-eight years old. Soon he 
came to the wooden footbridge, which was rather ramshackle (but it 
always had been) and blocked with several strands of barbed wire 
at each end. It was quiet impassable, but this did not trouble him 
at all; for he knew that under the bridge were some large, flat 
stepping-stones, with the water just lapping over them. They had 
provided the easiest and safest crossing ever since the planks began 
to go rotten ; but possibly nobody had used it in thirty years, until 
this morning! Feeling his way with the thumbstick, and supporting 
himself by holding on to the underneath of the bridge, he reached 
the far bank practically dry-shod, and knew a great triumph over the 
creature who had called him ‘gaffer’ and laid a hand upon his arm, 

He scrambled up the bank, and in a minute or two he was beside 
the lake, the tall rushes before him and a squelchiness under his feet. 
Some wild duck rose with a clatter at the sound of his tread, and he 
watched them circle with the sun shining on their bright wings. A 
heron got up languidly and flapped away, then another, then a third, 
and he remembered that there had almost always been three herons 
eel-fishing in the lake in spring-time. It was quiet for a moment after 
the last of the duck had flown off, but soon he heard a splashing and 
an old remembered cry, a sort of jick-jicker interrupted now and then 
by a loud cynical Gorrr/ Parting the rushes with his thumbstick, 
he saw the crested grebes. 

There were two of them, and they were courting. The cock, his 
ruff and ear-tufts raised, thrashed the water with his wings, and in a 
loud voice declared what a fine fellow he was. The hen agreed 
deferentially, jick-jick-jick with a nod of her head, whereupon as if 
in affected self-deprecation the cock said Gorrr/ ‘Then they swam 
towards each other and reared themselves breast-to-breast, with necks 
stretched and ruffs raised, dabbing at each other with their bills. 
Thus had the old man watched them, hour after hour, in—but what 
did the year matter, for all the years had somehow telescoped them- 
selves, past and present were one ; and as much to the past as to the 
present belonged the antic courtship of those snowy-breasted grebes, 
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and the ducks’ wing-beats breathless in the distance, and that brood 
of small sooty moorhens, fussed over by, their mother, bobbing about 
just beyond the rushes, within a few feet of his stick. He had never 
tired of watching them, little toys he called them because there was a 
suggestion of clockwork about their movements ; and all the cramps 
of old age disappeared, as time had disappeared, while he watched 
them now. 

‘May I inquire, sir, exactly what you are doing here ”” 

It was a slow job, this time, getting back into the present ; 
slower and more painful than it had been when the uniformed men 
pounced on him. It was like one of those gradual and reluctant 
awakenings from the cool green depths of sleep when you tear yourself 
brutally away from dreams and the fragments of dreams, and reality 
is like another and distasteful element in which you gasp and blink. 
For the past encumbered him ; he struggled out of it with an effort, 
like a snake sloughing its skin ; and without it he felt curiously naked, 
bewildered and defenceless against this man with the bristling mous- 
taches and the deerstalker hat. 

‘Watching the grebes’-—but as he said it the excuse sounded feeble 
and rather silly, and he had an uncomfortable sense of being a tres- 
passer, not only in place, but in time. 

‘Ah. Then you will understand, I am sure, why I try so hard to 
keep this lake and grounds as private as possible ?” 

The man had the self-assurance which goes with authority : his tone 
was not discourteous. In a queer way he too seemed to belong to the 
past ; he might have been Lord Hardcastle’s alter ego, pottering round 
his estate some thirty-odd years ago and warning off, as politely as 
possible, a ‘person’ who had no right to be there. 

“You are interested in birds ?? 

“T love them. I i 

‘Yes, yes. But private is private, isn’t it, even in these days ?” 

The man would be about fifty, though his clothes, somehow, seemed 
to belong to a generation earlier: the deerstalker hat, the Norfolk 


suit, the green stockings and the brogues. He was wearing an Old 
Etonian tie. 


‘Even in these days, when everything seems to belong to everybody.’ 
He smiled. ‘When the country, sir, seems to be run entirely on the 
principle of robbing Peter to pay Paul. Which might you be, if I 
may have the impertinence to ask ?’ 
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‘I think—’ Out of his bewilderment Lord Hardcastle’s answer 
came almost involuntarily. ‘I think I was one of the Peters.’ 

‘And they had it off you ?” 

“Who ?” 

“The Income Tax people.’ 

“Yes. Bit by bit.’ 

‘Ah. Then you will sympathize with me and, perhaps, understand.’ 
The man drew closer to Lord Hardcastle and dropped his voice. 
‘They are squeezing me hard.’ 

‘Yet you still—manage ?? Lord Hardcastle glanced about him at 
the well-kept grounds and the lawn, greener and tidier than it had 
ever been, between the shrubbery and the terrace. 

‘By various expedients and devices I keep them at bay.’ 

It was rather like a conversation in a club ; indeed, he had heard 
it, or something like it, time after time in his own club in the days 
before he was compelled to give up the extravagance of his annual 
subscription. In the smoke-room, after lunch, they had all talked in 
such terms. 

‘Taxation ! I call it confiscation, if you ask me !’ 

Somewhere at the back of his mind there was a puzzle, a half- 
recollection of the uniformed men at the gates, a sense of incongruity 
and of something vaguely wrong; but bewilderment had tired his 
old wits and the past still clung to him, so he found himself saying : 

“Staff must be a terrible problem here, nowadays.’ 

‘Staff! My dear sir, you have hit the nail on the head ! 

‘Servants are not what they were.’ 

‘Indeed. I could tell you some things, about the servants, that 
you would hardly believe !’ 

‘But the grounds, and the lawn—so well kept. . . . It must take 
four or five gardeners, at least.’ 

‘Well, yes, I suppose I do succeed in keeping up quite a large 
establishment, taking it all in all.’ 

‘But how do you do it ?’ 

At this the man edged closer still to Lord Hardcastle and took his 
arm. 

‘Will you promise to keep it secret, if I tell you ?’ 

In utter bewilderment he nodded. 

‘On air.’ 
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‘Hush. They will hear us. They are always listening. On air!’ 
And just then, out of the corner of his eye, Lord Hardcastle saw 
the uniformed attendant, the stern one. who had stood at the first 
gate. He approached round the lakeside at a smart trot ; and almost 
simultaneously from the opposite direction came the second, the 
jocular one, calling out ‘Ah, there you are!’ as he appeared from 
behind the corner of the shrubbery. The man in the deerstalker hat 
started, began to shamble off, then seemed to collect himself and as 
the two attendants came up on either side of him said in a flat voice: 

‘Very well, men. I was just coming.’ 

‘Come along then, Mister.’ 

‘I beg your pardon ?” 

“Very well then, my lord.’ They winked at each other. ‘So if 
your lordship will be good enough—’ The jocular one took his arm, 
while the other took a couple of steps towards Lord Hardcastle. 

‘You’re the old chap who was potty on birds? Well, I told you it 
was no-admittance, didn’t I? And talking to patients ain’t allowed. 
The sooner you takes yourself off the better.’ 

‘He seems quite a harmless person,’ said the man in the deerstalker 
hat. 

“‘That’s as may be.’ The jocular one grinned tolerantly. ‘But we 
don’t allow any trespassers here, do we? We tries to keep it private 
for the sake of the birds. Now come along, your lordship. Time for 
elevenses !’ 
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COLLECTOR OF WEAPONS 


by 
TeO- BEACHCROFT 


MAY BE A very old man,’ said Uncle Tony, ‘but at 
‘$8 least I do not gibber or drool.’ 
RK ‘Of course you don’t, Uncle Tony. You needn’t 
. worry about things like that. What you do at your 
N age is marvellous.’ 

eS ‘My dear Jonathan,’ said the old man. ‘Don’t 
exaggerate. That’s just a sort of polite cliché. So I’m a marvellous 
old man, am I ?’ 

He was certainly a disconcerting old man. Even his habit of calling 
his nephew Jonathan, when the rest of the family always called him 
John, produced a feeling of formality and strain. ‘You don’t quite 
know how to take him,’ thought John. 

Uncle Tony was wearing a new suit ; a remarkable suit, it seemed 
for so old a man. It was a neat broken check in blue and cream 
and with it went a pale grey waistcoat. He stood on the edge of the 
open heath a mile or so from his own house. At first glance he might 
have been a man of sixty, posing at a local horse show, known to every- 
one and proud of his appearance. It was not till you looked more closely 
that his great age became apparent. Round his eyes the network of 
crow’s feet had become grotesque, and his mouth seemed to be 
roughly sewn into shape by a number of crumpled gathers and 
tucks. 
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Uncle Tony stood stiff and elegant. Yet it looked as if it was too 
much effort; it seemed to John that’ he was kept upright by a 
mesmeric influence, and that he might sink suddenly into the heather, 
all broomsticks and clothes, like one of the Ugly-Wugs. 

‘Well, I must be strolling back,’ said Uncle Tony. ‘I usually come 
this way and sometimes I meet my old friend, Charlie Platt—Sir | 
Charles Maxwell Platt. Have you ever heard of him ?’ 

ENG, 

‘Now, he still has plenty of servants ; retinues of them,’ said Uncle 
Tony. 

He turned to go and Jonathan watched his slow precise 
departure. 

On the next Sunday morning John saw the old man again. He was 
walking on the same part of the common, at the same time. John 
realized that he walked there every day, stopping, looking round, 
going on, at exactly the same points. He was looking out, he said, for 
his old friend, Sir Charles Platt. 

‘He can’t walk so well as I can,” said Uncle Tony. ‘But I meet 
him from time to time. It revives old memories in rather a pleasing 
way.’ 

He looked round the common as if he were disappointed, but also 
amused at a secret joke. 

John had been looking forward to meeting this forgotten but once 
celebrated member of his family, and sending accounts of him 
circulating among the relations. He knew that they would be saying 
to each other: ‘It’s such a good thing John and Amy have gone to 
live near Uncle Tony: they can look after him. John is always so 
good at that sort of thing.’ It was turning out, however, to be extremely 
hard to do anything in the nature of looking after Uncle Tony. He 
_ lived inside his own independence as if he were an aged but courteous 
crustacean. He swept aside any idea that he should come regularly 
to them for Sunday lunch, or spend a day once a week with 
them. 

‘My dear Jonathan,’ said Uncle Tony. ‘Don’t be so charmingly 
absurd. You have just moved into a new house. Your lady wife, 
whom I am looking forward to meeting in due course, will be far too 
busy. You have three children. I know all about it. But come and 
visit me, any time. That’s a much more sensible idea.” 

It was a month or two before John succeeded in going to see Uncle 
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Tony in his cottage. The conversation was mainly about his 
antiques. 

‘Of course,” he said, as he showed John round, ‘this place is a hovel. 
Now years ago I had a really enchanting little Queen Anne house. 
People nowadays would probably call it a big house. It was all photo- 
graphed and described in Country Life. That was when we were living 
near Charles Platt. By the way, I saw that old ruffian this morning.’ 

He smiled to himself as if it had been a pleasant encounter. 

‘I used to have some showpieces in the old days,’ said Uncle Tony. 
‘China, carpets, silver. Here I have just kept my collection of 
weapons.’ 

John, who was not particularly interested in decorations or antiques, 
began to realize that the hall and the two ground-floor rooms of the 
cottage were glittering with blades of steel—poniards, swords, scimitars, 
falchions and daggers. 

They gleamed quietly and insistently against the whitewash and 
oak timbers of the cottage. It was an unusual decoration and it gave 
John the feeling that he was caught in the works of an intricate spidery 
machine ; a clockwork made by insects. 

‘I remember seeing some weapons arranged like this in one of the 
rooms at Hampton Court,’ said John. 

‘Those vulgar great cartwheels of pikes and firearms !’ said Uncle 
Tony. ‘Mine are all collector’s pieces, Jonathan.’ 

He took a small straight sword from the wall: it looked sharp and 
deadly. 

‘This is a true Toledo blade,’ he said. ‘There’s the mark. ‘“I‘omas 
Avala en Toledo.” The hilt is Italian. This one is a broadsword, 
picked up at Sedgemoor, a century after the battle. It amuses me to 
collect weapons that I think have really been used.’ 

He talked of stilettos, of colichemardes, of main-gauche daggers, 
of flamboyant small-swords, of claymores, of horses’ chanfrons, till 
John was bewildered. 

‘This one comes from Syria,’ he said. ‘The Damascus work on the 
blade is outstandingly good. I lived in the Middle East for some 
years.’ 

John nodded. ‘Were you on service ?” 

‘Oh no. I went for my own interest ; and also to amuse my sweetest 
Elfrida. She was not at all well, you know, and became very nervy 
for years before she died. In fact it was from a Syrian poet, Abu’l 
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Ala that I adapted a little epitaph for her. It was really rather attrac- 


tive.’ 
He paused a moment, held up one hand, and recited : 


‘How could you calmly walk into his house, 
So timid, fearful, shy : 

The hateful house of death where strongest men 
Shudder at passing closely by.’ 


There was a silence. The old man replaced all the swords and daggers, 
adjusting them to a nicety on the wall. 

John did not know whether to say a few sympathetic words or not. 
Had Uncle Tony showed emotion? He could not tell. Now the old 
man smiled an antique, mechanical smile. The evening sunlight 
caught the bridge of his aquiline nose and it was red and blue with 
age: it was the colour of the heather and ling out on the common. 
John, seeing his own robust middle-aged figure in a glass beside 
that of Uncle Tony, felt that he looked incongruously bulky and 
solid. 

‘When my sweetest Elfrida died,’ said Uncle Tony, ‘I dispossessed 
myself of many things. The embroidered silks, the Palissy plates, the 
Battersea enamels were mostly her choice. She never much cared for 
the weapons. So I thought it best to cultivate my own speciality ; 
less painful really.’ 

Later in the evening, John told his wife about the visit. ‘I remember 
hearing about sweetest Elfrida,’? said Amy. ‘She went into a melan- 
cholia, a sort of gentle, vague dottiness. I believe she was very 
beautiful. She died years and years ago, before we were 
grown up.’ 

John sat looking thoughtfully at his own shoes. He could not see 
how his letter, which was to be passed round the family, would run. 
In his mind he began piecing together Uncle Tony’s daily life. 
Occasional help from a woman in the village : visits from one or two 
people whom he knew: hours of time alone, polishing his swords 
and daggers : then always the morning walk up to the common, 
with the hope of meeting his old friend, Sir Charles Platt. That, at 
least, John felt, was human and pleasant. ‘So good for him to see 
old cronies,’ he said to his wife. ‘He’s a bit peevish about all modern 
affairs. Likes dwelling in the past.’ 


It was some weeks, however, before John himself saw Sir Charles. 
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He met Uncle Tony on the common, and as they talked, Uncle Tony’s 
glance was ranging round, as usual. Suddenly John realized that the 
quarry was sighted. He turned and saw sitting on a bench, a quarter 
of a mile away, a large sack-like figure of a man with a woman beside 
him. 

Uncle Tony’s manner became more eager. His step, which was 
usually slow and careful, grew hurried. The white sandy dust of the 
path flew from his brilliantly polished brown shoes. A heightened 
colour appeared among the wrinkles on his cheek. However, before 
they approached closely, the couple rose and left the bench, the woman 
guided the old man in a shambling trot beside her and helped him 
into a car. 

‘Well,’ said Uncle Tony, ‘she whisked him off that bench quick 
enough. Pity someone couldn’t whisk him off his bench like that 
when he was a J.P. Worst magistrate I ever knew. Used to give the 
most shocking brutal judgments.’ 

John, looking at Uncle Tony, was surprised to see a smile on his 
mouth ; a look of hard amusement in his eyes. 

‘Where does Sir Charles live >’ asked John. 

‘Oh, in some home close here, where they look after him. Some- 
times they wheel him around in a Bath chair. It must cost someone 
a pretty packet. But he still has money, I suppose.’ 

‘He doesn’t live in his own home then ?’ 

Uncle Tony shook his head. 

‘But you said he had plenty of servants to look after him ?’ said 
John. 

‘I meant nurses,’ said Uncle Tony. ‘Plenty of nurses.’ 

They began to stroll back at a more gentle pace. 

‘If you’ve ever heard of Platt and Lacock,’ said Uncle Tony, ‘you'll 
know who he was. Ironfounders for generations. His firm dealt in 
raw steel, I believe. It sounds so indigestible. As I remember him 
best, Charles was a great big red-faced man, with a jaw like a bull- 
dog. Used to keep his hair closely cropped. He stood about six foot 
two and, in spite of his height, he always gave me the impression of 
dwarfishness. He was always roaring and bellowing about like some 
sort of Nordic troll.’ 

‘Then you’ve known him a long time ?” 

‘Since boyhood,’ said Uncle Tony. ‘But it was in my early married 
life I really saw most of him.’ 
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As the weeks went on John received the impression that the nurse or 
companion who was in charge of Sir Charles Platt did not wish Uncle 
Tony to meet him ; it could not always be accident that she removed 
her patient when Uncle Tony appeared. Once, when Uncle Tony 
was not with him, John saw Sir Charles in a wheel chair. He had a 
careful look at the bulky wreck of a man that sat in it. The massive 
head hung a little to one side. Now John saw the point of Uncle 
Tony’s remark ‘At least I do not gibber or drool,’ and he continued 
to ask questions about Sir Charles. 

‘Everybody is supposed to have one good novel in them,’ Uncle 
Tony said one evening in his cottage. ‘Well, mine would be about 
Charles Platt ; not about my own beautiful thoughts. He was one 
of those characters who had to dominate and bully. When he could 
no longer do that he just went mushy ; no real toughness, you see. 
As an employer I believe he was quite impossible. It was those who 
worked close to him, his managers, his office clerks, his chemists, who 
suffered most. He never wanted anybody to have any opinion but 
himself. He would gladly waste weeks, years of a man’s work, rather 
than take his advice.’ 

Uncle Tony now took a chair, lit a cigar, breathed on the glowing 
end to make certain it would burn evenly, and blew out a cloud of 
smoke with careful connoisseurship. Then he continued his story : 

‘I inherited my money when I was only thirty-two, and went to 
live in my little Queen Anne house in Rutlandshire. It was at this 
time that Charles Platt began to cross my path a good deal. He had 
also inherited and had already come into a very big position in his 
firm. He bought a huge, hideous Victorian house, only a few miles 
away from mine. Really a dreadful looking place—blood red in 
colour. He was as happy as a bumble bee in it. 

‘One of his first charming actions was to summon to his study a 
kind of parade of all the local tradesmen, the butchers, the bakers, 
the candlestick makers. He didn’t even ask them to sit down, but 
stood them all up in a row, told them they were going to supply his 
household ; then he named his own terms, threw in a few gross 
threats about county-courting anyone who tried to get the better of 
him, and sent them away. They were all too afraid of offending him, 
poor souls, to say a word in reply. I could tell you plenty more stories 
like that. He was dreadfully rude to our poor old vicar: used to 
condescend to him. He was, in fact, a coarse, bloody swine.’ 
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Uncle Tony pronounced the two last unexpected words with a 
meticulous refinement, as if he were performing a delicate action, 
such as throwing a fly. His voice, in spite of its age, had a light, 
amusing timbre. It made most of what he said sound remotely sar- 
donic. Even the words by which he usually referred to his wife ‘my 
sweetest Elfrida’ seemed as if he quoted them, as if they were drained of 
all personal feeling, and charged with nicely balanced comment. 

‘Shall I go on ?’ said Uncle Tony. 

‘Please do,’ said John. 

‘I remember a most remarkable dinner party that he once gave. 
It was on the day of his son’s christening. He asked about twenty 
guests, all men, and there was an immense quantity of champagne. 
After dinner, Charles stood up and made a sort of speech. He was 
dark red in the face and rather drunk. He said something like this : 
“T want you all to drink my son’s health. I want him to be a strong 
man. I want him to fight a great deal. I don’t care how much he 
fights, provided he always wins. If he’s a weakling, I’d sooner he 
died.”” It was oozing with a sort of maudlin sentiment about being 
strong. I really wondered whether I was being asked to drink to the 
wretched infant’s life or death. However, after a slight pause, some- 
body said ‘‘Your son’s health, Sir Charles,” and we all drank. 

‘At that time I was very interested in horses and hunting: in fact 
it seemed to me that to keep several good hunters and to use them 
skilfully and regularly was a most desirable part of good manners and 
good breeding. In those days, my dear Jonathan, I was very happy 
and confident. Having my fortune, my house and my sweetest wife, 
I retired from my regiment. I childishly supposed that this was the 
end of a story, and that we should live happily ever afterwards. 

‘It was in the hunting field that I fell foul of Charlie Platt. His 
behaviour when hunting was just as barbarous as his behaviour any- 
where else. He used to crash and thunder about on an enormous 
black that he called with exquisite originality, “Satan.” Satan had 
the longest, strongest legs of any horse I ever saw. He was all hock 
and cannon bone, and a clear seventeen hands. He looked like a great 
black van horse that had gone slightly mad. Charles used to jag his 
mouth about in the hopes of making him foam and look menacing. 
But give the devil his due ; in his ungainly way, Satan could gallop 
for miles and miles, and with a decent master he would have been a 
good horse. I wouldn’t have minded having him. 
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‘In time a kind of warfare broke out between Charles Platt and 
myself. I utterly failed to see why he should ride into everybody and 
over everybody, and behave in a way that was not only hideous but 
also dangerous. I took it upon myself once or twice to tell him so, 
and he lost his temper. After that I can only describe what happened 
by saying that instead of hunting the fox, he hunted me. He organized 
a sort of party against me. His money and position gave him plenty 
of friends and I was actually advised by one of the hunt officials to 
find out which this monster’s hunting days were, and avoid them. 
I would have sooner died. Yet he won in the end.’ 

Uncle Tony blew several clouds from his cigar, and spoke with 
apparent placidity. 

‘He won completely. One day, catching a sight of one of my horses, 
a very beautiful and noticeable red roan, coming up beside him, he 
played his usual trick of crowding and jumping into my pocket. I 
was accustomed to this sort of thing, and could have managed. 
Unfortunately, this time it was not I who was on the horse. It was 
Elfrida. The result was a ghastly smash. The horse had to be shot. 
Elfrida was badly crushed. It would really have been better if we 
had put sentimental ideas aside and shot her as well.’ 

‘How dreadful,’ said John. 

‘It was,’ said Uncle Tony. ‘Very dreadful indeed. I was the only 
person who knew it was not an accident. My sweetest Elfrida never 
recovered. She was always a timid, nervous soul, and this shattered 
her. She recovered physically after a lot of pain, but her spirit never 
recovered. She was haunted and frightened out of her wits : literally 
out of her wits. She implored me never to hunt again, then never to 
leave her side. Then she seemed to fear the district. I found the 
root of her trouble was that she was afraid of ever meeting Charles- 
Platt again. I let the house. I tried travelling with her to distract her. 
We lived in Damascus for some years. I did a certain amount of work 
for the Foreign Office there. But her melancholia grew worse and I 
was glad when she died. 

‘It’s a curious thing,’ said Uncle Tony, ‘that though I am an 
agnostic, all through those years I used to find myself praying. There 
was a constant prayer in my heart, and I used to find myself repeating 
it in words.’ 


John nodded. Once more he wanted to offer sympathy, but did not 
know how to do it. 
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“My prayer was,’ said Uncle Tony blandly, ‘that this man should 
be made to suffer. I am not quite certain to whom I addressed it. 
For some years the brute seemed to go from strength to strength. 
He became a J.P. He made a pile of money out of World War I. 
However, the fates had a trick or two to play. It took a 
long time, but bit by bit I began to get my laughs. There was a way 
of hurting Charles. It was through his son Irwin,’ he added after a 
pause. 

‘Irwin was Charles’s only son, his only child, in fact. He inherited 
a good deal of Charles’s malevolence, but neither his physical strength 
nor his open coarseness of manner. Irwin was completely dominated 
and bullied by Charles when he was a child. .He turned into a dark, 
thin young man, with a compressed mouth and an unhappy expres- 
sion. Bad eyesight kept him out of the front line fighting in the first 
world war. After the war he was taken into the family business for a 
bit—but soon left it. This was a blow to Charles. He really refused 
to face the facts, and said to himself and others that Irwin would 
soon come round. After all, Irwin was the future baronet. One day 
the title, the position in the business, everything would be his. The 
first chink in Charles’s armour had now appeared. He was desperately 
keen on this baronetcy business. 

‘In the meantime, Irwin was, so to speak, finding himself; and 
what he found, and other people in due course also found, was an 
extremely clever, extremely peevish left wing intellectual, whose 
driving force was a loathing of his father. He developed an evil-minded 
view of established society. He wrote several brilliant articles and 
pamphlets. He absorbed Communist theories. I can’t remember 
the whole of Irwin’s history, but he was mixed up with all sorts of 
unpleasantness. On one occasion there was a kind of riot at the Platt’s 
works. One or two shots were fired and a man was killed. Irwin 
Platt was in some way involved in it, and he was injured. It was at 
this point that the whole affair began to become interesting. Charles 
was delighted. He insisted that Irwin had been engaging in the riot 
in defence of him and his property. He told people this story far and 
wide. Of course it was completely untrue. Irwin had been instigating 
the riot. He was an agitator. 

‘Curiously enough, I myself began to see a fair amount of Charles 
at this time ; it was some business about selling my land that adjoined 
his property. I did my best to enlighten him about Irwin, but Charles 
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completely refused to allow anybody to tell him the truth. He was 
going a bit ga-ga. 

‘Soon after this fracas, Irwin Platt changed his gang and became a 
Mosleyite : that movement I always thought was one of the most 
unpleasant little pustules that have ever appeared on the fair face of 
English politics. But old Charles was thrilled about it. You remember 
how his type loved the Mosley lot about 1934 or 1935. Dear, dear— 
how odd human beings are, aren’t they, Jonathan? Charles thought 
this really proved that Irwin would be back in the business and the 
family fold any moment. He was seventy now and his fantasy was 
getting a hold on him. His wife had died. He was more or less 
compelled to resign from the bench. His grip on his work was 
weakening. 

‘Then came the new war. Irwin seemed to have vanished com- 
pletely. We heard he was in America. I had my own suspicions 
that after the German successes, Irwin had gone to Germany and 
was mixed up somewhere in the German propaganda machine. 
Meanwhile, Charles was falling to bits rapidly. He was becoming 
isolated from reality. He had no friends. He brooded about the 
inheritance and about Irwin. But I saw him fairly regularly, and 
without exactly intending it I found I could experiment with his 
mind, That’s why I went on seeing him. 

‘He had become so morose and gloomy that no one else wanted to 
talk to him or visit him. He had always been a gross eater, and now 
his body was obviously going completely toxic, and his mind with it. 
He had to give up his work. One by one all the people whom he had 
been able to torture for half a century were removed from him. His 
conversation became one long hate against everybody and everything 
—disgusting to listen to, In the midst of it all was the key fantasy 
that Irwin was engaged on some vastly important secret work in 
America and would turn up at the end of the war and pick up all 
Charles’s threads in the business; trample on everybody whom 
Charles didn’t like, and stage some kind of a final triumph for Charles ; 
a sort of private and personal V day, which by now was far more 
important to him than victory in the war.’ 

Uncle Tony rose and threw the butt of his cigar into his 
garden. 

‘In the end, events turned out just as I had expected. The British 
Army picked up friend Irwin in Germany. He had followed the exact 
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pattern of his type and turned traitor. He was tried and shot : and 
good riddance. 

‘It so happened it fell to my lot to break the news to Charles. His 
nephews and nieces had failed to make him realize it, and were afraid 
of going on trying. As a result of my visits I had become taken for 
an old friend, and as I was his contemporary, I was asked to do it. 

‘Well, I was positively asked to do it, so I did it. As a collector 
of fine weapons I could hardly have refused such a gift. I told Charles 
all about his precious son, with a few odd home thrusts and a variety 
of other things that I had rather been wanting to tell him for some time. 
It really had a most remarkable effect. I told him that I knew per- 
fectly well he had murdered Elfrida. It was the coup de grace. I 
didn’t bungle it, my dear Jonathan. I did not bungle it.’ 

‘What happened ?” said John. 

‘He weltered. On the floor. So I rang for the butler, and left 
him.’ 

The old man looked at John with a gay smile on his antique yet 
still young face. ‘You must really go now,’ he said. ‘I believe I’ve 
made you late.’ 

John walked home reflecting. Was all this true? Uncle Tony was 
such a good raconteur. Why was he still so anxious to keep meeting 
Sir Charles Platt ? 

And in the course of time John saw such a meeting. One day, 
turning round a corner of one of the quiet roads that led to the 
common, with Uncle Tony, they found the wheel chair coming to- 
wards them. ‘This time the nurse could not avoid an encounter. 
John saw the sagging body in the chair, a rug round its legs ; he saw 
the lolling head and putty-coloured face, the eyes dead as two boiled 
sweets in their bloodhound pouches. Uncle Tony was wearing his 
new suit. He swept off his hat, waved his gold-headed stick : seemed 
to grow more spruce and debonair than ever. 

‘Good morning, Sir Charles,’ he shouted cheerfully into his face. 
‘Exquisite day. Good morning, nurse.’ 

He stood waving his stick, commanding attention. The vacant 
eyes looked up, saw Uncle Tony, and recognized him. Then the 
big face puckered, the bulldog jaw opened, and Sir Charles Platt 
burst into a passion of weeping. 

‘Boo-hoo,’ he bellowed. ‘Boo-hoo,’ and the tears streamed down 


his chin. 
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The young nurse who was pushing the chair looked furiously at 
Uncle Tony and at John. She hurried her charge away as fast as she 
could. 

‘Be quiet,’ they could hear her saying. ‘Now stop that silly noise. 
Stop it at once I say.’ 

But the uncontrolled bellowing came back to them in a man’s 
bass voice from a hundred yards away, a frustrated, passionate infant’s 
roar in a gross old man’s body. It went on till they turned a corner. 

Uncle Tony looked after them and turned back to John with his 
characteristic smile. 

‘I can always make him do that,’ he said. ‘But there’s one thing 
I’m still not certain about. Does he do it because he’s really sorry ; 
or simply because he’s been hurt ? I wish I knew.’ 
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William Hogarth’ s 
MARRIAGE-A-LA-MODE 


for his ‘curious Miniature Conversation Paintings,’ 
issued a series of prints entitled A Havlot’s Progress in 
the year 1732, they were received by the public with 
almost universal applause. His second series of 
dramatic episodes, finally put forth in 1735, proved 
a little less popular. Whereas his admirers were bound to agree that 
a parson’s daughter who allows herself to be picked up in an inn-yard 
by a notorious bawd must undoubtedly come to a bad end, it was 
pointed out that the Rake’s decline and fall was of ‘rare occurrence 
in real life’: otherwise St James’s would have been a sadder and 
emptier place. Marriage-d-la- Mode, however, of which publication was 
delayed until 1745, achieved a more lasting success than either 
of the previous series. Hogarth regarded his function as that of a 
pictorial dramatist ; and, if A Harlot’s Progress and A Rake’s Progress 
bear some resemblance to morality plays—enlivened, of course, by 
fascinating modern details—Marriage-d-la- Mode has many of the 
qualifications of true poetic tragedy. Its protagonists are not merely 
the victims of a well-established copybook code: we watch them 
growing, changing, gradually deteriorating, brought low by passions 
and weaknesses inherent in their own natures. Could they have 
developed differently? It is clear at least that two characters so 
ill-equipped and ill-matched as the unhappy Earl and Countess are 
destined sooner or later to come into disastrous collision, and that 
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the origins of the inevitable clash lie not only in themselves as they 
naturally are, but in what society makes them be. . . . 

Hogarth portrays his unfortunate pair with a brilliant display of 
psychological insight, depicting them not in primary colours but in a 
delicate range of intermediate shades. Notice, for instance, how 
carefully and cleverly he distinguishes between the wife and the 
husband! The Countess is capricious and greedy and idle; but 
she has a middle-class robustness of constitution inherited from her 
merchant forebears, and enjoys every crowded moment of the fashion- 
able life she leads. The Earl, on the other hand, is perpetually bored 
and prematurely disillusioned. The vacant young man who appears 
in the first plate, fingering his snuff-box and glancing complacently 
into the looking-glass, while his future wife, sulky and red-eyed, is 
consoled for the marriage that awaits her by the whispered words of 
Counsellor Silvertongue, re-emerges in the Breakfast Scene as a 
spiritless and exhausted rake. The wife stretches deliciously : the 
husband lolls despondently. The droop of his head, the sprawl of the 
long silk-stockinged legs thrust out in front of him, as if every joint 
ached and every fibre and muscle sagged, combine to produce an 
impression of overwhelming lassitude ; while the pallor of his skin 
(Hazlitt observed) is set off by the sickly dull yellow of the marble 
chimney-piece. But it is as a master of paint, as well as a master of 
characterization, that Hogarth triumphed in the last of his three 
great moral series. In the Rake’s Progress much of the painting is 
clumsy ; but here he handles his medium with the skill and gusto 
of an expert performer. Apart from the assistance they afford to the 
narrative, he loves the sensuous pictorial quality of the details that he 
represents : a broken sword lying on the carpet, a music-book with 
open pages, the ruffles round the Countess’s arms and—in the final 
scene of her tragedy—the apparatus of an uneaten dinner: pewter 
plates, a gleaming silver vessel and the oily glaze of an earthenware 
jug. Such minutiae have their moral or their dramatic purpose : they 
are also manifestations of a delight in beauty that often carried the 
adventurous artist far beyond the moralist’s aims, to a realm where 
there is neither good nor bad, but where shapes and colours and 
human faces are memorable for their own sake. William Hogarth 
was a professor of realism, an industrious chronicler of the present 
day ; but it is the poetic life with which he informed reality that 
gives his masterpieces their most potent charm. 
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THE MARRIAGE GONTRACT 


“(2% MARRIAGE has been arranged and will shortly take 
place between the daughter of a rich City merchant 
and the heir to an ancient but impoverished earldom. 
Their fathers compete in arrogance ; for, while the 


\ his pedigree, the square-toed merchant, resolutely 
unimpressed, though somewhat hampered by his unaccustomed 
sword, scrutinises the provisions of the marriage settlement. The 
future bridegroom ogles his reflection in the glass; and the girl, 
who has lately been crying, fiddles with the engagement ring which 
she has threaded on her handkerchief, as she listens to the murmured 
advice of a sleek young lawyer named Counsellor Silvertongue. 
Evidently they have an understanding: perhaps they are already 
lovers. . . . The old Earl, by the way, is a man of taste; and his 
unfinished Palladian residence—designed for him, no doubt, by 
William Kent or even by the great Lord Burlington—can be seen 
through the open window. Marriage-a-la- Mode is not only a study in 
human relationships. It is also a satire on aesthetic whimsies. 


THE BREAKFAST SCENE 


44 London. Her party, with its music and cards, has 
lasted until the break of day. How voluptuously she 
<¥ stretches and yawns, casting a sidelong glance, sleepy 
exhausted husband, who has just staggered in after 
a party of his own, probably at Tom King’s or some other disreputable 
night-house of the Covent Garden neighbourhood !_ A woman’s cap is 
stuffed into his pocket ; and his wife’s little ‘shock dog’ snuffs at it 
inquisitively. A tired footman scratches his head ; and the old Dis- 
senting steward, who carries a sheaf of unpaid bills, has been told to 
come back another time. . . . Consider the architectural framework 
of the scene. This dignified eighteenth-century room is intended by 
Hogarth to typify the vulgar extravagance of contemporary taste, as 
William Kent directed it. ‘The walls are hung with Italian pictures, one 
of which has so indelicate a subject that it is protected by a heavy 
curtain. Beyond the folds of the curtain only a naked foot appears. 


All Hogarth’s psychological insight has g 

into these contrasted portraits of an obstinately 

icquisitive and a passionately self destructive 

man. bserve the gross smugness of the 

man of affairs: the terrible weariness of 
iausted man of ple 


The yawn of a tired, satis- 
fied young animal has rarely 
been better portray 


Though he blusters, the Earl is 
too indolent to be really angry. 
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commentators ; rl a late-Victorian critic nervously 
suggested that it was not a subject on which we 
should linger long. But its general purport is clear 
enough. The young nobleman, who has contracted 

Y a secret disease, holds out a box of pills from the 
quack doctor’s pharmacopeia and, irritated if not positively indignant, 
flourishes an admonitory cane; the practitioner is snarling defiantly 
back, and the procuress, who may be his wife, furious at this assault 
on her professional reputation, threatens that she will ‘do’ the girl. 
Why has the favourite, who stands by, mum but guiltily snuffling, 
such a curious air of youth ? Presumably the rake has lost his appetite 
for normal adult pleasures ; and his new mistress is almost a child, 
though dressed in grown-up finery. There is a curious fascination 
about her face and attitude—the ‘vacant stillness’ (which Hazlitt 
admired), the ‘doll-like mechanism of the whole figure, which seems 
to have no other feeling but a sickly sense of pain.” The Quack, who 
is also an alchemist, is thought to be a portrait of a certain Dr John 
Misaubin, inventor of a well-known prophylactic pill. 


iE TOLGEm SCENE 


== EANWHILE, THE COUNTESS—for the old Earl has at 
; length succumbed to the gout—is still agreeably 
preoccupied with the absorbing pleasures of high 
life. She has recently given birth to a child, whose 
coral comforter hangs on the back of her chair. But 
at the moment it is safe in the nursery ; and, as a 
Swiss barber prepares to dress her hair, she listens to the easy talk 
of dear seductive Silvertongue who, with Crebillon’s book beside 
him, reclines comfortably on the dressing-room sofa. He now 
proposes they should visit the masquerade. . . . Again we return 
to questions of taste. The walls are decorated with large Italian 
canvases ; a basketful of exotic objects of virtu has just been carried 
in from the sale-room; and two foreign performers—probably 
a German flautist named Weideman and the celebrated Italian 
singer, Giovanni Carestini—arouse the rapturous admiration of 
the lady in the straw hat, who billows towards them, almost swooning 
with delight, like some huge inverted flower-bell. But the starveling 
beau with a fringe of curl-papers concentrates on the more material 


satisfaction of a cup of chocolate. 


The red-haired lover of music 
is said to have been the faithful 
portrait of a certain Mrs Fox 
Lane, afterwards Lady Bingley. 
Hogarth, who prided himself on 
his English prejudices, was bit- 
terly contemptuous not only of 
Italianate Englishmen like 
William Kent, who had helped 
to launch the vogue for Palladian 
architecture and blackened 
Italian Old Masters) but of 
foreign singers and musicians 
encouraged by fashionable rulers 
of taste. But there is an extra- 
vagance in Mrs Fox Lane’s 
absurdity that verges on subli- 
mity. She has the kind of flame- 
red hair that goes with nearly 
invisible eyebrows. 


To each his separate self-centred 
world. The porcine — singer, 
every finger of whose plump 
right hand bears a_ heavily 
jewelled ring, is so lost in the 
delights of his own art that he 
pays little attention to the be- 
haviour of his audience—Mrs 
Fox Lane who is swooning to- 
wards him, or the Countess and 
her lover who are laying plans 
for the night’s diversions. The 
hairdresser, too, inhabits.a world 
apart, testing his curling-tongs on 
a scrap of paper, yet keeping an 
ear open to the talk of Counsellor 
Silvertongue ; and it is he, per- 
haps, whose calculated tale-telling 


will bring the Earl to the bagnio 


door. He has a sly, shifty, 
preoccupied face—a member of 
humanity’s idiot fringe, which 
Hogarth had studied with close 
attention and loved to represent. 


ae 


ARSE 


With his extraordinary genius for human portraiture, Hogarth 

combined a delight in the beauty of inanimate objects—the 

sheen of the plates on the table, the glitter of a polished knife, 
even the flaccid texture of a boiled pig’s head. 
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long-legged fire-tongs. Masquerade costumes, pulled 
off in haste, lie scattered across the uncarpeted floor. 
We have reached the bedroom of a London bagnio— 
one of those louche establishments, half medicinal 
Xe half shady place of assignation, that had 
flourished in the Metropolis since the seventeenth century. It is old 
and shabby and disreputable. But no questions are asked of guests ; 
and here the Countess and her lover Silvertongue have resorted from 
the masquerade. But the angry Earl breaks in at the door, and Silver- 
tongue, now desperately scrambling out into the night, has transfixed 
him with a lucky thrust. Simultaneously the Watch appears; and 
the watchman’s lantern casts a pattern of light upon the bedroom 
ceiling. There is an odd poetry about the details of the room with its 
air of amorous secrecy and dim romantic shabbiness—the Countess’s 
discarded bodice and shoes, the fire-lit mask that lies staring upward 
from beneath the rim of her hooped skirt. Even the two hoods have a 
look of complicity, huddled together beside the ladder-backed chair. 


mae AtTH OF THE COUNTESS 


BNOTHER REFLECTION of the whirligig movements of 
taste. The Countess, disgraced and widowed, has 
gone to ground in her father’s house. Old London 
Bridge, still crowded with dilapidated Elizabethan 
A buildings, appears in the frame of an ancient leaded 
= casement ; and, although such a room might now 
impress us as having a pleasing air of picturesque antiquity, to 
Hogarth it was merely bleak and squalid. In these uncongenial sur- 
roundings, the Countess, distracted by news of Counsellor Silver- 
tongue’s execution, takes a fatal dose of laudanum. The apothecary 
abuses her messenger: her father, practical as always, endeavours 
to remove her diamond ring. The old nurse, the child and the dying 
woman form a splendid central group. Hogarth, who seems to have 
loved children, seldom came closer to the heart of tragedy than in 
his picture of the little crippled girl, who wears a clumsy leg-iron, 
being lifted up, blubbering and fearful, towards her mother’s livid 
face. Since she is a girl, the title is extinct. Such is the Dead Sea fruit 


of Marriage-a-la-Mode. 


A NOOSE POR VIHSE 
BRIDEGROOM 


by JOHN HADFIELD 


OST READERS, I imagine, share St Aldegonde’s taste 
for ‘marriages and public executions.’ In that belief 
I venture to place on record a few passages in the 
life and death of a man whom I like to claim as 
— the most distinguished skeleton in the family cup- 

7 board of the Editor of The Saturday Book. 
He was born in Cheshire, in the year 1759. Reputedly of ‘low 
descent,’ he was nevertheless possessed, as his later progress showed, 
of ‘much natural ability.” His name went down to posterity as John 
Hatfield, but in some records his surname is spelt with a ‘d,’ like 
mine. Perhaps he altered it to a ‘t’ himself, since one of his lesser 
vanities was to talk about his estate at Hatfield Hall—a hint that he 
was connected with the Cecils of Hatfield House. In deference to his 
amour propre, therefore, and to the nicer feelings of my own more 
bourgeois family, I will spell his name Hatfield, with the ‘t.’ That is 
the name, after all, under which he appears in the Newgate Calendar. 

From his early days, according to that sober work of reference, 
John Hatfield ‘betrayed an iniquitous disposition.’ For my part, I 
cannot see him as other than an engaging character. His chief faults 
were vanity and a certain irresponsibility in his transactions with 
money and the female sex. Let him who is without offence in these 
matters cast the first stone. 

As a young man John Hatfield was rider to a linen-draper in the 
North of England. In the course of this service he became acquainted 
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with a natural daughter of Lord Robert Manners. Learning that Lord 
Robert had promised to give this young woman a dowry of a thousand 
pounds, provided she married with his approbation, Hatfield imme- 
diately paid his respects to her, representing himself as a young man 
of considerable expectations in the wholesale linen business. This 
pardonable gloss was, perhaps, the nearest approximation to truth 
in Hatfield’s life-long commerce with the Pleasures of Imagination. 
It served its purpose. Lord Robert, having satisfied himself by a per- 
sonal interview that the young man was worthy of his love-child, 
gave him his consent to the match, and a banker’s draft for £1,500. 

As soon as he had possessed himself of the young woman and His 
Lordship’s bounty, Hatfield set off for London, where he hired a 
phaeton and began to frequent the coffee-houses in Covent Garden. 
To the fops, beaux, and beauties whom he met there he described 
himself as a near relation of the Rutland family, and ‘vaunted of his 
parks and hounds.’ Undismayed by the appellation of ‘lying Hatfield,’ 
which he soon acquired because he ‘so varied in his descriptive figures,’ 
he gaily ran through the marriage portion. After a necessary sojourn 
in the country he consigned his young wife and the three daughters 
she had borne him to the precarious charity of her relations, and 
returned to the metropolis in 1782. Before long he was arrested for a 
debt of £160 and committed to the King’s Bench prison. Several 
gentlemen who shared his lodging were so taken by his manners that 
they frequently invited him to dine with them. Over the prison port 
he diverted his companions with descriptions of his park in Yorkshire, 
and the estate in Rutland which, he said, he had prudently settled 
upon his wife. How vexatious it was to be confined at the suit of a 
paltry tradesman for so insignificant a sum as £160 at the very moment 
when he had ‘thirty men employed in cutting a piece of water near 
the family mansion.’ 

The vexation had not to be endured for long. To a clergyman who 
visited the prison Hatfield confided his troubles, with due emphasis, 
of course, upon his park and the estate. ‘But the truth is, Sir,’ he added 
solemnly, ‘I would not have my situation known to any man in the 
world but my worthy relative, His Grace of Rutland. Indeed, I would 
rather remain a captive for ever.’ The clergyman, having been assured _ 
that his good offices would be rewarded with happy consequences 
for himself, hastened to pay his respects to the Duke of Rutland, and 
described to him in pathetic terms the unfortunate situation of his 
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kinsman. After some show of astonishment, the Duke recollected that 
he had heard tell of the marriage of Lord Robert’s natural daughter, 
and he graciously dispatched a messenger to the prison with £200. 

Three years later the Duke of Rutland was appointed Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. Within a few weeks his ubiquitous kinsman 
had arrived in Dublin and engaged a suite of rooms at a hotel in 
College Green. He told the master of the hotel and the persons of 
rank whose acquaintance he made at Lucas’s Coffee House that 
although he was ‘nearly related to the Viceroy’ he could not present 
himself at the Castle until his horses, servants and carriages were 
shipped from Liverpool. 

Four weeks slipped by in the genial pleasures of Dublin society. 
Much was heard of the Yorkshire park and the estate in Rutland ; 
a bill of sixty pounds was run up at the hotel ; but the horses, servants 
and carriages failed to arrive. Hatfield explained that his agent, 
whose name he gave to the master of the hotel, was at present delayed 
in Ireland by public business, and had not been able to return to 
Yorkshire to collect his rents. Unhappily the suspicious hételier imme- 
diately sought out the supposed agent, who told him very frankly 
that he was unacquainted with Mr Hatfield except by gossip from 
Covent Garden. That night Mr Hatfield was compelled to exchange 
his lodging for the Marshalsea prison. 

He had scarcely entered it before he presented himself at the 
apartment of the gaoler’s wife. After payment of such addresses as 
his reputation and the charms of the lady demanded, he requested of 
her, in a whisper, not to tell any person that she had in her custody a 
near relation of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. The gaoler’s wife, 
astonished at the discovery, immediately showed him into the best 
apartment in the prison, had a table provided, and she, her husband, 
and Hatfield constantly dined together for nearly three weeks, ‘in the 
utmost harmony and good humour.’ 

This, agreeable though it might be, was not the condition of life 
to which Mr Hatfield aspired. He therefore petitioned the Duke 
for ‘another supply.’ The Duke, apprehensive of his importunities, 
hastily released him from prison on condition of his quitting Ireland 
at once. With an uncharitable but perhaps understandable mistrust 
of his ‘kinsman’ he sent a personal servant to conduct him on board 
the packet, and hold him there till it sailed on the next tide. 

In 1792 several persons of distinction living in the neighbourhood 
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of Scarborough gave hospitality to a gentleman who led them to 
understand that by the interest of the Duke of Rutland he was soon to 
represent the borough in Parliament. After several weeks’ stay at 
the principal inn there was some unpleasantness over his reluctance 
to pay the bill, and, abandoning his electoral hopes for the time being, 
Mr Hatfield swiftly betook himself to London. In London, alas, he 
was again arrested for debt, and again thrown into prison. 

For eight and a half years John Hatfield languished in confinement. 
I wish I could discover how he preserved his composure of mind and 
gentility of person during so long a subjection to the horrors of the 
Fleet, where the prisoners, many of them half-starved and in rags, 
passed their days in fighting, drinking, whoring and cheating at dice. 
Perhaps he was one of the more gentlemanly inmates who amused 
themselves by playing tennis and fives in the bleak, high-walled court- 
yard. It would also seem that he devoted some of his enforced leisure 
to literary composition, for in 1797 there appeared A New Scarborough 
Guide, containing Customs, Amusements, Lodging-Houses, etc., etc., etc., 
with Miscellaneous Anecdotes and other Incidental Matter. Although the 
title-page modestly describes the authorship as ‘By a Gentleman,’ it 
is catalogued in the British Museum under Hatfield’s name, and any 
doubts about this attribution vanish when one observes that the 
Dedication is to His Grace John Duke of Rutland. 

The New Scarborough Guide is a charming thing of its kind, and its 
author is at pains to emphasize that ‘he has not knowingly advanced 
any untruth.’ His rectitude, indeed, evokes a prefatory couplet : 


No Party lies I herald for the Press, 
But modest Truth, in artless English Dress. 


There is little doubt that despite the unsavouriness of his environment 
Hatfield managed to retain not only his self-respect, but also his 
capacity to attract the opposite sex, for he finally succeeded in engaging 
the interest of a Miss Nation, of Devonshire, who paid his debts, 
secured his release from prison, and gave him her hand in marriage. 
What had become of the first Mrs H. is not recorded. 

From the shades of the prison house John Hatfield sauntered with 
sublime confidence into the Devon sunlight, where, in no time, he 
prevailed upon some wealthy merchants to take him into partnership, 
and persuaded a kindly clergyman to accept his drafts for substantial 
sums of money. Back to London he came, post-haste, cutting a fine 
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figure in the beau monde, and even canvassing the rotten borough of 
Queenborough with a view to standing at the General Election. 
But this was the last flutter of the peacock’s feathers in the gallant 
society of Covent Garden and the Mall. Misgivings began to creep 
into the minds of the tailors, the vintners, the jewellers and the coffee- 
house keepers who had been honoured with his patronage. He could 
not pay his debts. He was declared bankrupt. Turning his back on 
the distractions of Vauxhall, the gallantries of the Assembly Room, 
and the vengeance of his creditors, he hastened to Tiverton, where 
he abandoned his second wife and two infant children, and set out 
upon a quest for fortune in new fields. 

In July, 1802, he arrived at the Queen’s Head, at Keswick in 
Cumberland. He travelled in a carriage, though without a servant, 
and he gave his name as the Honourable Alexander Augustus Hope, 
brother of the Earl of Hopetoun, and Member of Parliament for 
Linlithgow. He was at this time a man of full face, bright eyes, thick 
eyebrows and good complexion. He had a thick but not too promi- 
nent nose, a smiling countenance, very long, thick light hair, and fine 
teeth. Though running a little to fat, his shoulders were square, and 
he was strong-limbed, despite ‘a little hitch in bringing up one leg,’ 
a scar on his cheek, and a stiffness of the fingers of his left hand, from 
an old sword wound. He ‘had something of the Irish brogue in his 
speech,’ was elegant in language, ready with compliments, and was 
wont to discourse, especially ‘to persons distinguished by rank or 
situation,’ on his military service in America, his travels in Italy and 
the Ottoman Empire, the many duels he had fought, the antiquity of 
his family (which went back to the Plantagenets), and—soft 
echo of the past—the grandeur of Hatfield Hall and his estates 
in Derbyshire and Cheshire. He was ‘attentive in the extreme to 
females,’ and had a habit, when speaking, of laying his hand upon 
his heart. 

At Keswick he made the acquaintance of an Irish gentleman, Mr 
, who had under his protection a young lady of family and fortune 
‘and of great personal attraction.’ Mr , being interested in military 
affairs, was suitably impressed when the distinguished stranger took 
an Army List from his pocket and pointed out that the Honourable 
Alexander Augustus Hope was Lieutenant-Colonel of the 14th 
Regiment of Foot. The acquaintance ripened ; addresses were paid 
to the young lady. Could it be supposed that she would resist such 
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accomplished charms? She gave her consent, and even purchased 
her wedding garments. When, however, she asked ‘Colonel Hope’ 
to announce the engagement to her friends he temporized, pretended 
he had to write letters to his family, and whilst waiting for the answers 
must make a trip to Lord Hopetoun’s seat. 

Why this unwonted and uncharacteristic hesitation? Why did 
he not make sure of the fortune that was his for the asking ? 

We can assume that no scruples of conscience or considerations of 
the law disturbed his equanimity. No, the cause was more real, 
perhaps more deeply disturbing than any dilemma which had vexed 
him hitherto. Chance had led his steps one day to an ale-house kept 
by an old couple on the shores of Lake Buttermere. Old Mr and Mrs 
Robinson had but a modest little property, gained by years of frugal 
industry. But they also had an only daughter, Mary. So lovely was 
Mary that a gentleman who published an account of A Fortnight’s 
Ramble to the Lakes in Westmorland, Lancashire and Cumberland therein 
described her as ‘the Beauty of Buttermere.’ 

Is it too much to suppose that John Hatfield, alias Colonel Hope, 
fell in love? JI deduce that he did—perhaps for the first time in his 
life. He continued to spend part of his time in Keswick, and his suit 
to the Irish lady became ‘fervent and assiduous’ ; but he was strangely 
reluctant to appear in company. Although he usually made a point of 
attending Divine Service, he only went to church in Keswick once. 
And the wedding—that was kept in the air, a little indefinite, waiting 
upon letters which had not yet come. . 

In the meantime, during his increasing visits to the lakeside inn, 
he courted Mary Robinson with that ardent assurance which the years 
had taught him, and perhaps with a passion even more irresistible. 
When company was expected at the inn he took care to go fishing in 
the lake. His love for Mary was a private thing ; and he was anxious 
not to be seen by visitors from Keswick. On October 1, 1802, 
he procured a licence, and on the following day, at Lorton, Mary 
Robinson was wed to ‘Colonel Alexander Augustus Hope.’ 

On the day before his marriage the ‘Colonel’ had written to Mr 
in Keswick, sending him a draft for thirty pounds drawn on a Mr 
Crumpt, of Liverpool, and asking him to pay some small debts in 
Keswick with it and send him the balance. He was, he said, ‘under 
the necessity of being absent for ten days on a journey into Scotland.’ 
The Irish gentleman did as he was asked, and courteously sent Colonel 
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Hope a further ten guineas in addition, fearing he might be short. 

That evening the landlord of the Queen’s Head in Keswick returned 
from a visit to Lorton with the surprising news that Colonel Hope 
had married the Beauty of Buttermere. Mr immediately remitted 
the draft to Mr Crumpt in Liverpool. Surprisingly, Mr Crumpt 
accepted it. Mr then wrote to the Earl of Hopetoun, venting his 
fury at the insult to his ward. Before an answer came from Lord 
Hopetoun, the ‘Colonel’ himself boldly arrived in Keswick, drew 
another draft on Mr Crumpt for twenty pounds, which the landlord 
of the Queen’s Head (still more surprisingly) cashed, and sent ten 
guineas, with his compliments and thanks for the loan, to Mr : 
Later, accused by Mr in the presence of lawyers, he blandly 
denied that he had ever assumed a false identity. His name was 
Hope, he said, but he had never pretended to be the Honourable 
Member for Linlithgow, nor a relation of Lord Hopetoun. 

It was a gallant bluff; but the masquerade was coming to its end. 
He was arrested on a charge of forgery, and committed to the care of 
a constable. For the last time his charm—or ingenuity—came to his 
aid. He escaped, and boarded a sloop off Ravenglass. Advertisements 
were issued, appealing to the public to assist in bringing to justice 
the ‘Notorious Imposter, Swindler, and Felon.’ Hatfield came ashore, 
took the coach to Ulverston, and was seen in Chester. By now his 
real identity was known, and the Bow Street Runners were on his 
tracks. He was traced into the Welsh mountains, and apprehended 
sixteen miles from Swansea. 

Before the magistrates at Brecon he declared that the initials J.H. 
on his cravat did not signify John Hatfield, as the Bow Street officers 
asserted, but John Henry. He declared himself to be descended from 
‘Henry Tudor,’ and to be a member of an ancient Welsh family. 
For the inhabitants of Wales, he added graciously, he had ever enter- 
tained a sincere regard. This was the last appeal, the last 
flight of imagination. It was shattered by the Bow Street officers, 
who produced, to identify him, the solicitor for his bankruptcy. 

At his trial, at Cumberland Assizes, for which he was quietly dressed 
in a black coat and waistcoat, and fustian breeches, with his hair tied 
behind his neck, unpowdered, he pleaded ‘Not Guilty,’ and main- 
tained vigorously that he had never intended to defraud anyone. 
After retiring for only ten minutes, the jury found him guilty of forgery. 
The judge condemned him to death. 
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The execution was arranged for September 3, 1803. From the 
time when the jury found him guilty, Hatfield behaved ‘with the ut- 
most serenity and cheerfulness.’ He entertained visitors with gay 
conversation on the topics of the day, and ‘could scarcely be brought 
to speak of his own case.’ In gaol he lived in style, often making gifts 
to his fellow felons. He was regarded by them all with respect, and 
was allowed to do as he pleased. Nobody took offence at the air 
of superiority he assumed. 

At ten o’clock in the morning of September 3, after his irons had 
been struck off, he sent for the Carlisle Journal and perused it for a 
while. He took coffee with two clergymen who came to pray with 
him. After they left, he wrote some letters, enclosing his pen-knife 
in one which he sent to a lady in London. Then he shaved himself, 
apologizing to a gentleman who called for being found in déshabille. 
At three o’clock he dined with the gaoler, taking a glass or two of wine. 

The sheriffs, the bailiffs, and the Carlisle Volunteer Cavalry came 
to the turnkey’s lodge, accompanied by a post-chaise and a hearse. 
Hatfield asked that the executioner should be presented to him, and, 
with a polite inquiry after his health, gave him a present of some 
silver coins, wrapped in a paper. As he was being pinioned he 
requested that he should not be tied tight, for he might wish to 
use his handkerchief on the platform. 

It was market day in Carlisle, and a vast concourse of people had 
assembled, many having travelled from remote corners of the county. 
Hatfield mounted the steps of the chaise with composure, followed 
by the gaoler and the executioner. He asked for the blinds to be 
drawn, but such an indulgence was held inconsistent with the interests 
of public justice. Half the yeomanry rode before the post-chaise, and 
the others behind. On arrival at the ground they formed a circle 
round the scaffold. As they did so Hatfield pointed at the gibbet and 
asked if that was the tree on which he was to die. When the gaoler 
said it was, Hatfield exclaimed: ‘Oh! a happy sight !’ 

A dung cart, boarded over, had been placed under the gibbet. 
Hatfield climbed the steps to the platform, dressed in a black jacket, 
black silk waistcoat, fustian pantaloons and white cotton stockings. 
His countenance was very pale, but his hands did not tremble. He 
immediately untied his neckerchief and bandaged his eyes. The rope 
was placed about his neck, and Hatfield himself set it in position. 
After telling the hangman that he would wave his handkerchief when 
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he was ready, he said ‘May the Almighty bless you all.’ Then he 
raised his silken handkerchief in a polite adieu. 

Although he ended his days with literally not a penny to any of 
his names, Hatfield had taken care that his last adventure should 
be conducted with propriety. He had no intention of allowing his 
corpse to suffer the indignity of a pauper’s funeral. On the Wednesday 
before his execution he had summoned Mr Joseph Bushby, the leading 
undertaker in Carlisle, and said he wished to be measured for his 
coffin. As Mr Bushby was thus employed, like a tailor taking measure- 
ments for a new suit of clothes, Hatfield showed no agitation, but gave 
detailed instructions for the kind of coffin he required, and for the 
order of the interment. 

When his body was cut down from the gibbet, after hanging for 
half an hour, it was laid, dressed in the apparel he had chosen, in a 
coffin of fine strong oak, adorned with plates, and ‘extremely hand- 
some in every way.’ The coffin was lifted into the hearse which he 
had ordered to follow him to the scaffold, and was borne to Burgh-on- 
Sands, a sequestered village some ten miles away. The parishioners 
of Burgh, however, uncharitably declined to give hospitality to his 
remains, and the funeral cortége returned to Carlisle, where the 
coffin was buried in a corner of St Mary’s Churchyard, as far as 
possible from the tombs of those whose lives had been lived in the 
decent obscurity of the just. 

No priest attended the funeral, and there were no religious rites as 
the coffin was lowered into the grave. Crowds gathered, however, to 
witness the last scene of the masquerade. Notwithstanding what the 
Newgate Calendar calls ‘his various and complicated enormities’ his 
untimely end had excited much public sympathy. ‘His manners,’ 
the Newgate Calendar concludes, ‘were extremely polished and _ in- 
sinuating, and he was possessed of qualities which might have rendered 
him an ornament to society.’ 

I doubt if Mr shared this charitable view. He is more likely 
to have echoed the Clown’s words in Twelfth Night: ‘Many a good 
hanging prevents a bad marriage.’ The aged father and mother of Mary 
Robinson, when they heard of Hatfield’s hanging, both exclaimed 
‘God be thanked !’ The Beauty of Buttermere herself, however, was 
‘much affected.’ She went away from her home to avoid ‘the impor- 
tunate visits of unfeeling curiosity,’ and, I surmise, though this is not 
on record, to mend a broken heart. 
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‘Bother ! I’ve sawn the table in half, instead of the lady’ 
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‘To think I only registered with them last Christmas!’ 


‘It’s always the same when I have whisky on top of champagne’ 


LA DY SWEET aE 


by MARY WOODALL 


MONGST THE RESPONSIBILITIES of the Birmingham 
Museum and Art Gallery Committee is the care of a 
great Jacobean house—Aston Hall, which was built 
by Sir Thomas Holte between 1618 and 1631. Only 
a small part of the large park which once surrounded 
the house now remains, aad from the upper windows 

there is a view of factory chimneys belching out their smoke. As 

long ago as 1864, Aston Hall became the property of the Birmingham 

Corporation, which maintains it as a ‘Private House Museum’ 

decorated with appropriate furnishings and pictures. 

The latest acquisition for Aston Hall, presented this year by the 
Trustees of the Public Picture Gallery Fund, is a portrait by Sir Peter 
Lely of Elizabeth, Viscountess Monson of Castlemaine, who was 
born in 1613 and died in 1695. She was the daughter of Sir George 
Reresby, and married, first, Sir Francis Foljambe, Bart., second, 
Edward Horner, and third, Viscount Monson of Castlemaine. 

Lord Monson supported the cause of Charles I until 1646, but in 
that year joined the opponents of the King in the House of Commons. 
He was one of the Committee of Regicide Judges, though he did not 
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actually sign the King’s death warrant. After the Restoration he was 
sentenced to be drawn in a sledge to Tyburn with a-rope round his 
neck and to remain a prisoner in London for life; he died in the 
Fleet in 1673. 

His wife, Elizabeth, the subject of the portrait, is described in Sir 
John Reresby’s memoirs as ‘a handsome proper woman of great wit 
and conduct . . . a very notable woman, only she was a little too 
masculine.’ This evidently refers to an episode which is commemorated 
by the design of the remarkable frame which holds her portrait— 
namely, the whipping of her husband by herself and her maids, until 
he promised to behave better politically. She was rewarded for this 
after the Restoration, being thanked publicly in Quarter Sessions 
for her efforts. The episode is quoted by Samuel Butler in the second 
part of Hudibras, published in 1664 : 


Did not a certain Lady whip 

Of late Her Husband’s own Lordship 
And though a Grandee of the House 

Claw’d him with fundamental blows. 


Ty’d him stark naked to a Bed-post 

And firk’d his hid, as if she had rid post 
And after in the Sessions Court 

Where whipping’s judg’d, had Honour for’t. 


Shortly after Lord Monson’s death, his widow was restored to her rank 
as a peeress. In 1676 she married her fourth husband, Sir Adam 
Felton, Bart., of Playford, Suffolk. In view of her severe and vigorous 
character, it seems something of an achievement to have secured four 
husbands—but she certainly had the whip hand. 

The rococo carved and pierced frame which holds the Lely portrait 
is of superb design and craftsmanship, comparable with the best 
English work of the middle of the eighteenth century. Too often a 
frame is regarded merely as a surround for-a picture, not as an artistic 
complement to it; but at that time the most distinguished cabinet- 
makers gave serious consideration to the design of frames. In the 
1762 edition of the Director, Thomas Chippendale specified certain 
frames which should be appropriate in design to the subject matter 
of the pictures which they were intended to surround ; for example, 
he lists ‘a Frame for an Engagement at Sea.’ The decoration of the 
frame made for Lady Monson’s portrait, probably carved about 
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1765, is based on the theme of Samuel Butler’s lines quoted above 
and painted on the frame ; it is made to fit the subject by the intro- 
duction of whips as decorative motives, and by the figure of Justice 
balancing the scales which crowns the frame and refers to the approval 
of the whipping by Quarter Sessions. Although the frame was made 
about a hundred years after the picture was painted and is conceived 
in a different artistic tradition, the allusions in the frame emphasize 
the lady’s character and help to unite portrait and frame in a most 
distinguished work of art. It was for many years at Hengrave Hall 
in Suffolk, a noble Tudor house built some eighty years before Aston 
Hall, its present home. 

In his book, Lely and the Stuart Portrait Painters, Mr Collins Baker 
dates the portrait of Lady Monson 1661, that is two or three years 
before the famous series of ‘Court Beauties’ at Hampton Court. In 
tracing the development of Lely’s style, it is interesting to see how he 
adapted himself to the political changes which took place during his 
residence in England, and how he suited his manner to the varying 
tastes of his patrons. The elegance of Van Dyck was the chief in- 
fluence in his early portraits painted in England, but during the 
Commonwealth a more sobre and austere style prevailed. At the 
Restoration, Van Dyck’s influence again became apparent, parti- 
cularly in the rich colour and the grand design of the portraits cal- 
culated to flatter the extravagent and sophisticated taste of those 
courtiers who had spent many years in exile on the Continent. It is 
illuminating to be able to compare this early Restoration portrait at 
Birmingham with that of Oliver Cromwell recently acquired by the 
Art Gallery, and believed by some experts to be the prototype from 
which the version in the Pitti Palace was taken. It is a straightforward 
character study, solidly modelled in grey tones, but Lady Monson shows 
a greater fluency in the handling of the thin paint, the head is skilfully 
drawn, and the well-designed folds of the blue velvet dress are 
emphasized by the use of rich impasto in the lights. Another interesting 
picture by Lely at Birmingham is ‘Susannah and the Elders,’ which, 
like ‘Lady Monson,’ came from a Suffolk house—Euston Hall. A 
subject picture of this kind is unusual in Lely’s euvre, and in con- 
ception and style shows the strong influence of his Dutch training and 
background, which always coloured his outlook and gave his work a 
certain stolidity, even when painting in the pleasure-loving atmosphere 
of Restoration England. 
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ELIZABETH, VISCOUNTESS MONSON OF CASTLEMAINE 


Painting by Sir Peter Lely, formerly at Hengrave Hall, Suffolk 
Now at Aston Hall, Birmingham 


Artist unknown 
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DID SHE FALL? 


The Case of Amy Robsart 


considered by 
Prva t., JOHN BROOKS 


VID SHE FALL, OR...? ‘Today, after nearly four 
centuries, no one can confidently answer the ques- 
tions : ‘Was Amy Robsart murdered? And, if so, was 
it through the contrivance of her husband? And, 
in that case, is it possible or probable that Queen 
DORR Elizabeth could have been privy to the plot ?’ 

ae and Robert Dudley had married in their ’teens. Robert’s 
father, the magnificent Duke of Northumberland whom Queen Mary 
sent to the block for promoting the claim of Lady Jane Grey to the 
throne, had done no better for his younger son than to marry him to 
the daughter of a Norfolk squire. The couple were in love with each 
other at first, but as the years went by the showy young nobleman 
realized that his country-bred wife was no fitting figure for the brilliant 
world to which he aspired. 

When Elizabeth came to the throne, Dudley almost immediately 
leapt into her favour, to retain a precarious ascendancy over her 
heart, if not her head, for the remaining thirty years of his life. His 
young wife, not ten years married, was neglected. 

Unhappy marriages were almost the rule then, at least among the 
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upper classes. And, though neglected, Amy was not ill-treated. 
True, she had to be separated from her husband for long periods, 
but in this she was no different from other courtiers’ wives. Eliza- 
beth’s was a man’s Court, with no place for women, except those in 
personal attendance on the Queen. Dudley, says Professor Neale, 
was probably not a bad husband, but his affection for Amy was 
dead. 

At the time of the tragedy, Amy was living in Berkshire. There 
she seems to have been fairly content. She was not an ambitious 
woman. Her husband, for whom she appears to have felt a timid 
awe, treated her well, so far as supplies of money went, and occa- 
sionally visited her. But she must have heard the rumour that the 
young favourite cherished the ambition to share the throne with the 
Queen. 

On Sunday, September 8, 1560, less than two years after Elizabeth’s 
coming to the throne, Amy was found dead at the foot of the stairs of 
Cumnor Hall, near Abingdon, whence she had recently removed 
from Denchworth. 

When a triangle is resolved by the violent death of one of its members, 
it is inevitable that foul play will be suspected. Observers had felt 
sure that by some means the stage would be set for the marriage of 
Robert Dudley to the Queen. Cecil, Lord Burghley, is said to have 
told the Spanish ambassador that he was at his wit’s end because of 
Dudley’s ascendancy over her. The Queen herself, he said, had told 
the Duke of Norfolk that she would be married ere six months were 
up. No wonder a sinister construction was at once put upon what 
must have appeared to be the timely end of Dudley’s neglected wife. 
But was it really so timely ? Did it help Robert’s suit with the Queen ? 
We know now that it did not ; and what we know today must surely 
have been obvious then to a woman of Elizabeth’s intelligence. Any 
general belief that Amy had been murdered through her husband’s 
contrivance, and that Elizabeth had had previous knowledge of the 
crime, or had approved of the deed when done, would surely have 
been fatal to the marriage upon which the two were believed to have 
set their hearts. 

Although gossip surrounded Elizabeth throughout her long reign, 
nothing has ever been proved against her moral character. As she 
herself passionately protested to the Spanish ambassador: ‘I do not 
live in a corner—a thousand eyes see all I do, and calumny will not 
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fasten on me for ever.’ To hint to the Duke of Norfolk that in six 
months’ time she would be married to Robert Dudley is surely a 
psychological impossibility. Her remark, however the watching crowd 
of hangers-on might interpret it, must have referred to the Archduke 
Charles, then a candidate for her hand. Elizabeth, when dealing 
with her numerous foreign suitors, was given to such hints and 
innuendoes. As for the wily Cecil, to believe that he would open his 
heart to any Spanish ambassador and tell him his inmost thoughts is 
to ask too much of our credulity. 


| 
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CUMNOR HALL AS IT WAS IN 1850 


Cumnor Hall, at the time of the tragedy, was leased by Anthony 
Forster, who held the post of treasurer in Robert Dudley’s household. 
Besides Amy and the servants, there were staying in the house 
Forster, a Mrs Owen, and Mrs Odingsells, sister of Mr Hyde, Amy’s 
former host at Denchworth. When Amy was found at the foot of the 
stairs, her neck was broken. The finding by a coroner’s jury was 
death by misadventure. Dudley, however, realized that gossip hinted 
at foul play, and he sent his follower and distant cousin, Thomas 
Blount, to investigate and report. 

Blount seems to have been an honest man, and his careful factual 
report deserves credence. His story is that on that Sunday morning, 
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Amy sent the servants from the house to go to a fair at Abingdon, 
and that she was angry with Mrs Odingsells because she refused to 
go, Sunday not being a seemly day for gentlewomen to attend fairs. 
Mrs Odingsells, Mrs Owen, and perhaps Anthony Forster, stayed at 
home. Amy was not, therefore, alone in the house ; nevertheless, 
no one saw her fall from the stairs. 

Cumnor Hall has long since been pulled down; and we do not 
know the height of the stairs or the size of the house. The advocates 
of a theory of murder have scoffed at the notion that Amy’s death 
could have been caused by a fall on a staircase. Amy was murdered, 
they argue, and her dead body artfully left at the foot of the stairs to 
suggest an accident. But an investigator who made a careful inquiry 
about a hundred years ago ascertained that the scene of the fatal fall 
was a circular, newel, stone staircase, ‘in short,’ says the historian 
Gairdner, ‘one of those corkscrew stairs, often seen in old buildings, 
that look as if they were expressly designed for the purpose of breaking 
necks.’ It would fit an accident or be suitable for suicide. 

Blount supplies details of his conversation with one of the maids, 
which certainly give the impression that the girl believed it was a 
case of suicide, though she was reluctant to say so. Blount leaves it 
at that. He does not give it as his opinion that Amy took her life ; 
but, if his statement that she sent all the servants away is true, it looks 
as if suicide were the most likely solution. And, as Mr Milton Wald- 
man, the author of Elizabeth and Leicester, has pointed out, the letters 
that passed between Robert Dudley and Blount have all the appear- 
ances of being genuine interchanges. Dudley is insistent that Blount 
should leave no stone unturned to learn the truth, to be no respecter 
of persons in his search for it, and to charge the coroner to pick the 
most discreet and substantial men to form his jury. All this might be 
designed to deceive anyone reading the letters. But, as Mr Waldman 
asks, to deceive whom? There is no evidence that anyone at the 
time knew of the existence of these letters. Moreover, had they been 
intended as an ingenious means of influencing public opinion, Dudley 
would surely have pretended some grief at his wife’s death, some 
curiosity about her mood, her state of ‘desperation,’ from which, as 
one of the maids reported, she had been heard to pray to God to 
deliver her. But the letters reveal no sign of emotion, not even a 
languid interest. By every test that experience can suggest these 
letters were not written with an eye to publication, 
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What might seem damning evidence, not only of murder, but of 
Elizabeth’s foreknowledge of it, is to be read in a despatch from de 
Quadra, the Spanish ambassador, for transmission to Philip of Spain. 
He begins by saying that he arrived at Windsor on Friday, September 
6. He then describes an audience with the Queen; then a meeting 
with Cecil, Lord Burghley, and goes on immediately to add, ‘the 
day after this took place, the Queen told me, on her return from 
hunting, that Lord Robert’s wife was dead or nearly so, and begged 
me to say nothing about it.’ De Quadra, it seems, wishes to give the 
impression that Elizabeth had prior knowledge of the impending 
death of Amy. Those who are anxious to involve her in the tragedy 
have eagerly pointed to this passage. But had Elizabeth been guilty, 
it is preposterous to suppose that so shrewd a woman could have made 
such a slip. Surely, as Gairdner observes, ‘it is not the part of a 
criminal to seek out a useless confidant, and say ‘‘Hark’ee, I’ve com- 
mitted a murder: don’t tell.” ’ 

De Quadra’s dates, too, should be noticed. He begins his despatch 
with a reference to the date of his arrival at Windsor, September 6 ; 
he did not seal it until the 11th. The events that he describes in the 
interval are undated. Amy’s death was known at Windsor on the 
evening of the 8th. De Quadra’s second interview with the Queen 
‘on her return from hunting’ may well have taken place on the morning 
of the gth. His despatch, in fact, proves nothing. It may have been 
an honest report, careless about dates; it looks remarkably like a 
crafty insinuation. 

The most famous of all those who accused Robert Dudley of the 
murder of his wife is the author or authors of Leicester’s Commonwealth, 
a furious yet artfully contrived attack on his good fame. It is dramatic- 
ally and cleverly written, full of circumstantial detail, which, however 
little it corresponds with fact, leaves its vivid impression. As we read, 
we can hardly fail to be fascinated by this monstrous tale of murder, 
lust and treachery. 

The narrative declares that Dudley sent Sir Richard Verney to 
attempt Amy’s death by poison, and if that failed, then by any other 
means. He is the Verney who figures so prominently in Kenilworth, 
Scott’s story of the tragedy. The conspirators, the accusation goes on, 
sent for ‘old doctor Bayly who then lived in Oxford . . . and was 
Professor of the Physick Lecture in the same University.’ This was 
Walter Bayley, one of Elizabeth’s physicians, and afterwards in 
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Dudley’s service. The book quotes him for the statement that the 
conspirators meant to use poison. Bayley refused to give Amy a 
draught of medicine, fearing that it might be tampered with. Failing 
to poison her, the conspirators contrived that ‘she had the chance 
to fall from a pair of stairs and so to break her neck, but yet without 
hurting her hood that stood upon her head.’ The story goes that 
Verney had remained with her that day, alone but for one man, and 
had sent all her servants to a market two miles off (i.e. Abingdon). 
Contrast this with Blount’s statement that it was Amy who sent the 
servants away, and that Mrs Odingsells and Mrs Owen stayed behind. 
Characteristically, the book quotes two witnesses, who could not be 
tested by the reader, because they were dead. Sir Richard Verney and 
his man, the writer says, can tell how Amy died : 

Which man being taken after for a felony in the marches of Wales, 
and offering to publish the manner of the said murder, was made away 
privily in the prison. And Sir Richard himself, dying about the same time 
in London, cried piteously and blasphemed God, and said to a gentleman 


of worship of mine acquaintance, not long before his death, that all the 
devils in hell did tear him to pieces. 


Sir Richard Verney was a Warwickshire squire, who died in 1567. 
The connection with Robert Dudley is illustrated by the fact that a 
few years later his grandson and heir was Dudley’s ward. But we know 
very little about Verney. 

Murder was an interpretation which naturally appealed to Sir 
Walter Scott, as a novelist. So, in Kenilworth, following Leicester’s 
Commonwealth, he makes Verney the villain of the piece. Froude, the 
historian, who made transcriptions of the Spanish despatches preserved 
at Simancas and thus drew attention to (and misinterpreted) the de 
Quadra letter, was another who revived the story of Dudley’s guilt. 

Gairdner, as we have seen, interpreted de Quadra’s despatch in a 
more reasonable way, and decided that it did not support any theory 
of murder, That is the view taken today by most historians. Gairdner 
believed Amy’s death to be accidental. Commenting on the ‘cork- 
screw stairs’ of Cumnor Hall, he observes, ‘we have only to suppose 
a little hurry or a little thoughtlessness—a sudden recollection of 
something that she had neglected too long downstairs, and a too 
impetuous rush—and the death of Amy will be fully accounted for. 
The jury evidently understood it perfectly.” He is alluding to the 
fact that the foreman of the jury had written to Dudley, before the 
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inquest was closed, to say that he, for his part, was fully convinced 
that the death was accidental. Others, such as today’s eminent 
Elizabethan authority, Professor Neale, incline to the theory of 
suicide. ‘Neglect,’ Neale says, ‘and the scandalous stories current 
about her husband and the Queen had preyed upon her mind until 
at last, for all her prayers, desperation had mastered her.’ 

And so, having heard the evidence, we, as a jury, must endeavour 
to deliver a verdict, even though after four centuries the detectives’ 
scent is cold. Accident, murder or suicide? I feel confident that we 
must dismiss the notion of murder. Murder would have hindered, 
rather than helped a union between Leicester and the Queen. Who, 
moreover, can believe that Elizabeth would blurt out a statement 
implying foreknowledge of Amy’s death, a statement tantamount to 
a confession of being an accessory before the fact? And, if we thus 
dismiss de Quadra’s insinuation or implication, we dismiss whatever 
flimsy evidence there is for murder. 

To decide between suicide and accident is more difficult. We must 
give weight to Amy’s unhappy position, which undoubtedly preyed 
upon her mind. We must recall the significant fact that she sent the 
servants away, as if to avoid unwelcome witnesses to a desperate 
deed, and we must not forget her vexation with Mrs Odingsells for 
not absenting herself with the others. Surely such action is consistent 
with, if it does not actually point to, an endeavour to set the scene 
for self-destruction ? 

Though accident is, of course, possible, I for one, weighing the 
limited evidence that we have, shall, with Professor Neale, deliver a 
verdict of suicide. 
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HOW TO FILL A QUIVER 


by 
CG. WILLELT GUNNIN Gio 


NGHE DROWSY VILLAGE of Great Wishford, in the Wylye 
i Valley, Wiltshire, has always been a fertile spot ; 
;280 remarkably so, as Sir Thomas Bonham discovered 
plz i to his cost. The circumstance of his misfortune 
k | deserves to be better known ; it carries an obvious 
moral for husbands, though delicacy requires that 
it should be left to the reader to discover. 

Sir Thomas, an austere man, capable, as events proved, of an 
almost morbid degree of self-discipline, decided to marry. Like so 
many men, he wanted companionship, and, even more, someone to 
manage his home. He did not yearn for a family ; to the patter of 
little feet about the house he was—it is best to be frank—allergic. 
There are husbands like that. 

Edith was extremely young, still in her teens, and Sir Thomas saw 
no reason why he should not presently mould her into the pattern he 
required of a wife. But in married life it is the unexpected which so 
often happens. And it is usually, if perversely, described by the wife 
as ‘expecting.’ Before long, Edith informed Sir Thomas that she 
intended shortly to provide him with an heir. 

This wifely ambition is not uncommon and, in moderation, is 
admirable. Sir Thomas prepared himself to face the fact. But the 
generous-hearted Edith presented him with two facts. 

It is recorded that ‘he was greatly troubled’ by this domestic 
catastrophe. Ifa wife, still in her teens, were so extravagantly minded 
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as to produce twins, it might well be an ingrained habit of hers ; 
in which case, during the next twenty-five years or so, how many 
twins might not threaten to disturb him with their deafening patter ? 

Faced with such a prospect, Sir Thomas resolved to make ‘il gran 
refuto.’ In plain English, he crept out of the house, got on his horse, 
and rode away. 

It is unfortunate that at this point the historian’s account becomes 
a little vague. We are not told where he went to, but we may safely 
assume that, like other husbands since, in his search for peace and 
quiet, he went to the war. Luckily there were battles going on, from 
time to time, at no great distance. In fact they had been going on for 
years past in what, for want of a better name, were called the Wars 
of the Roses. Sir Thomas had no strong political views of his own, 
except, perhaps, a sneaking preference for Controls, and so no doubt 
he joined whichever army he happened to meet first. 

His new life was very satisfying ; no domestic worries, and, instead 
of pattering little feet, the musical tramp of armed men. Always 
there was the comforting knowledge that the expansion of his family 
had been effectively checked. 

Time passed in this agreeable occupation ; battles were fought and 
occasionally won, and Sir Thomas survived them all. Meanwhile, 
Edith and the twins flourished, and always she was confident that some 
day her husband would return. Seven sterile years passed ; and babies, 
seven at least, who in the ordinary course of events might reasonably 
have expected admission into the world, were denied that privilege. 
(In this lies the moral of the story.) 

At the end of those seven years, Sir Thomas came home. Tired of 
war’s alarms, he yearned, perhaps, for another taste of domestic life. 
After all, his wife was presumably less impetuous now, less 
likely to repeat the rash act; nor was she as young as she had 
been. In short, he was prepared to forgive and forget. But within 
the twelvemonth, suspicious preparations warned him of a coming 
event. The day arrived when the midwife tottered out of the bedroom 
to break the news. 

‘Boy or girl ?” 

The old woman’s jaw dropped. 

‘Not—not two again ?’ 

Her gasping reply, anticipating the words of a later poet, was 
simply ‘We are SEVEN !” 
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Edith had, in fact, given birth to seven babies at once: one for 
each of those years when Sir Thomas had failed to play a husband’s 
part. 

The lesson of this historic occurrence is clear. Providence is not 
to be mocked ; in married life nothing succeeds like excess. After the 
first shock, Sir Thomas behaved like the best of fathers, and acted with 
admirable promptitude. It was essential that these delicate creatures 
should be christened at the earliest moment, so that their souls at least 
should be saved. But how to get them all to the church together ? 

Here we have evidence that like all old soldiers Sir Thomas was a 
man of resource, with the English gift of rapid improvisation. History 
relates—and we have no reason to doubt it—that he at once obtained 
an unusually large sieve, probably a farm implement, into which he 
packed the seven infants and carried them to the font. There the 
sieve was dipped into the holy water, so that all were immersed 
simultaneously. None afterwards could claim, if they survived, that 
he—or she, as the case might be—had been christened first, and was 
therefore to be presumed the eldest. 

Whether it was this novel principle of Equality or this proof of 
Wishford’s gift of fertility that gave the event its local fame we cannot 
say. All we know for certain is that there were no further increments 
to the family, which had already become sufficiently celebrated. 
And when, in the fullness of time, parents and children were gathered 
to their last rest, a magnificent tomb was erected to their memory in 
the church. Splendid effigies depicted the proud parents, with, 
at their feet, the twins in one corner and the septet in the other. Over 
the tomb was suspended the celebrated sieve which had brought them 
to salvation. 

Unhappily nothing of this now remains. But John Aubrey, writing 
two centuries after the event, stated that in his day some of the oldest 
inhabitants could well remember fragments of the sieve still hanging 
in their church. A clear proof that history does not lie. 
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V CoO Ral 
FLOWER PIECES 


by BEA HOWE 


‘Flowers teach us the lessons of patient submission, meek endurance, 
: es - . ; 
and innocent cheerfulness under the pressure of adverse circumstances. 


sentiment that swept the country found a special form 
of expression in the cult of flowers. This was the age 
that popularized the fuchsia, the geranium, and the 
# dahlia, and established on a firm basis the growing 
5 3) of flowers for commercial purposes. Under glass, 
exotic camellias, striped ivory-and-crimson, or pink as sugar candy, 
came into bloom at all seasons. A waxen white camellia became the 
favourite ornament for a lady to put in her hair, with an added 
romantic piquancy after Dumas’s play, La Dame aux Camélias, was 
produced in 1852. There was a craze too for calceolarias, absurdly 
freckled and pot-bellied. A dramatic climax was reached in 1849, 
when the world’s largest water lily, the ‘Victoria Regia,’ bloomed for 
the first time at Chatsworth. This flower laid its spell on the decorative 
arts. Sculptors found it the perfect motif with which to embellish the 
fashionable white marble mantelpiece. Its shape was utilized for 
chandeliers and gas brackets. It took first place for needlework designs. 
There was even a Victoria Regia cradle, made in papier-mdché. 

A characteristic expression of the sentimental mood of the day 
was the bouquet. The making of a bouquet required imagination, 
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ingenuity—and time. First, a lady had to promenade through her 
garden, with a basket on her arm and a pair of scissors in her hand, 
selecting and snipping blooms without blemish. Next, she had to 
consider her colour scheme, deciding whether to make a red rose or 
a fair lily the centrepiece of her bouquet. Securing this flower to a 
small stick by a piece of thread, and holding the stick in her left hand, 
she lashed one circle after another of different, contrasting flowers, 
till her bouquet had reached the desired size. Sometimes she might 
insert a few plumes of quivering grasses to lighten the effect. When 
finished, her bouquet was set off by a small ruff of green leaves— 
smilax, say, or myrtle. If she wished to achieve a more rustic air, 
instead of this ruff of leaves there would be an edging of ‘dusty miller.’ 

Bouquet-making was considered a very genteel occupation for ladies. 
They had to observe rules as strict as those that govern the Japanese 
school of floral arrangement or Mrs Constance Spry’s today. The 
objective was a formal, solid, indeed plump beauty. The typical 
Victorian bouquet boasted only a few shapes ; it could be spherical, 
conical, or just a clumsy mushroom-shaped knob if made by an 
inexpert hand. Later in the century other kinds of ballroom bouquets 
were carried, such as flower fans or gigantic flower muffs. A bouquet 
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was as necessary a part of a Victorian lady’s evening toilette as a spray 
of cattlya orchids, pinned on her dress, is for her great-granddaughter’s. 

At one time bouquets became so large and unwieldy that they 
were a burden to their owners. Elegant holders were introduced, 
which went by the name of forte-bouquets. Enchanting objects they 
could be too, made in silver and gold, and studded with jewels. As 
expensive little love-tokens given to the fair sex by rich young men, 
they had great sentimental value. 


PORTE-BOUQUETS 


London Museum 


The presentation of the bouquet, before a dance, by some blushing 
admirer in satin waistcoat and gleaming pumps, was complicated by 
the use of a floral language which became the vogue. Instead of 
offering a meaningless bouquet of paper-frilled flowers in a silver-gilt 
filigree holder, the young gentleman of parts could go to the Borat 
and make his own thrilling choice of symbolic blooms. If a single 
tulip flaunted its slender head in the centre of his proffered bouquet 
then Miss Amelia’s pulses would race. For the single tulip maine! 


a Declaration of Love. If it were a mere sprig of ivy—ever dreaded— 
alas ! only Friendship was indicated. 
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Publishers brought out innumerable small books, beautifully 
printed and produced, with hand-coloured plates illustrating every 
nuance of this floral language. ‘Flowers are the Alphabet of the Angels,’ 
declared one young lady archly in a Keepsake Album of the period. 
For the tongue-tied and shy lover, however, flowers served a more 
practical purpose. 

In less exalted circles, the nosegay, originated by country folk, 
took the place of the bouquet. The history of the nosegay goes far 
back to Elizabethan times, when ladies and gentlemen of the Court 
held small bunches of sweet-smelling flowers to their noses to obliterate 
the noisome smells of the city. Only fresh-scented flowers growing in 
cottage gardens, such as clove pinks, forget-me-nots, chintz-gay 
polyanthuses, modest mignonette, auriculas beloved by weavers, 
and the ever-lovely moss rose, were found in a genuine nosegay. 
It was usually edged, too, not with the circlet of finely-cut lace-paper 
featured by the florist, but by a frail fringe of sweet-scented artemisia. 

The cult of flowers in Victorian social life went to such extremes 
that Mrs Loudon, in My Own Garden and The Ladies Companion to the 
Flower Garden, urged ladies to weed, hoe and even dig their own plots. 
Less exacting, however, was the practice of floral painting. Miss 
Mitford, an active lady gardener, wrote : ‘I do not know any accom- 
plishment I would more earnestly recommend to my young friends 
than that of Flower-Painting. It is a most quiet, unpretending, 
womanly employment.’ Every Victorian schoolroom miss was taught 
how to wield a pencil and paint-brush, and make endless studies of 
wild and cultivated flowers. If left in straitened circumstances by the 
death of a parent, she could turn such talents as she had in this medium 
to commercial purposes. She could exploit them further by painting 
flowers on velvet, on glass, on pottery ; she could devise elaborate 
little pencil wreaths and garlands for head- and tail-pieces in albums. 
Mrs Loudon’s flower books are exquisitely illustrated in colour, and 
command high prices today. So do Anne Pratt’s Wild Flowers and 
The Flowering Plants, Grasses, Sedges and Ferns of Great Britain (1891). 

A special form of technique was evolved by ladies who could not 
draw their models accurately enough, but still wished to achieve a 
presentable piece of work. The most popular of these methods was 
based on stencils provided by the art teacher and called “Theorems’ 
or ‘Formulas.’ Stencils furnished the means by which many nine- 
teenth-century paintings of flowers on velvet were done, this particular 
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ornamental craft being known as Oriental Tinting or Pearl Painting. 
Painting on velvet began as a freehand ‘art and was applied to chair 
cushions, bell-pulls, firescreens and reticules. The pigments for it 
were concocted at home, generally by the art teacher during a 
lesson. Painting on velvet became so popular that liquid colours were 
soon available to all at the fancy stationer’s. Flowers were painted on 
glass in transparent oil-stains, the background being filled with opaque 
light tints or with solid lamp-black. Tin foil was then crushed, smoothed 
out, and placed behind the floral composition. Flowers were painted 
on china ornaments, too, for the parlour. Imitation Greek urns and 
little vases in the shape of shoes, 
baskets, cornucopias, and even but- 
toned boots, all bore designs of hand- 
painted flowers. The rose, especially 
the moss rose, was a particular favourite 
for decorating objects in a milky white 
glass. Queen Victoria’s pet tea service 
was patterned by a small pink rose. 
Much dessert and dinner ware of the 
period was exquisitely painted, with 
the passion-flower, the convolvulus, : 
the Dutch tulip, and the pom-pom A Peet 
dahlia. And, as a ladies’ journal of the sie 

forties put it, “breakfast will be all the 
pleasanter if the eggs repose in moss.’ 

The accomplishment of drying and WAX FLOWERS AND FRUIT 

pressing flowers and leaves was brought Be NESE 

to a fine art. On their sedate walks or ‘nature rambles’ with 
their governesses young ladies were instructed what wild-flowers to 
take or leave. Those chosen were arranged in ornate crescent shapes 
or wreathes, and hung as wall-ornaments in the drawing-room or 
parlour, having been pasted on to pieces of cardboard or round the 
frame ofa picture. In her book, Under Five Reigns, Lady Dorothy Nevill, 
who dabbled in the Elegant Arts, records how she used to amuse 
herself, ‘by illuminating skeletonized leaves which had been pressed 
stretched upon paper. The leaves were those of the ficus religiosa, 
a species of fig tree which grew in our hot-house.’ She describes how 
leaves were skeletonized by maceration and then coated with isinglass, 
which rendered them capable of being painted on. ‘The delicate 
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Floral sentiment was expressed by the Victorians in forms 
as various as the picture made from pressed flowers, the 
bouquet of skeleton leaves, and pre-surrealist greetings card 
(c, 1885) in which a fern sprouts Dali-like from a dancing shoe 
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design was elaborated by minute illumimation which produced a very 
pretty effect. One of the best skeleton leaves I illuminated for Lord 
Beaconsfield.’ 

Flowers were skilfully modelled in wax and made up into huge, 
fantastic bouquets which have survived perfectly under their majestic 
glass domes. Mrs Emma Peachey was appointed to be the first Artiste 
in Wax Flowers to Her Majesty soon after Queen Victoria ascended 
the throne. On the occasion of the Queen’s marriage to Prince Albert, 
Mrs Peachey made thousands of white wax roses which were dis- 
tributed as bridal favours at the ceremony. She made special wax 
flowers to dress the hair at Court balls, and these highly artificial 
blooms survived the heat far better than real ones. Mrs Peachey’s 
book, The Royal Guide to Wax Flower Modelling, dedicated to the 
Princess Royal, was published in 1851, the year of the Great Exhibi- 
tion. It gives detailed instructions in the art of modelling wax flowers 
of every kind, from the simple primrose to camellias, dahlias, roses 
and the narcissus. “To make a correct copy, it is advisable to take a 
natural flower to pieces, and by cutting out the size and shape of every 
leaf, in paper, it is impossible to err, and by keeping the patterns, 
there will be no difficulty in making them when the flowers are out 
of season.’ 

Our young friends, as Mrs Peachey calls her pupils, were advised 
to buy wax already cut in small sheets from the bazaars or fancy 
workshops where they were sold for a shilling a dozen. Colours for 
staining the wax were sold in bladders. Later, wax fruits were added 
to those towering floral tributes encased in glass. These fruits were 
as glowing and unreal as those described by Christina Rossetti in her 
poem, Goblin Market. Bloom-down-cheeked peaches, swart-headed 
mulberries, grapes, pears, and shining red strawberries, all ripened 
together. Besides flowers in wax, there were rice-paper flowers, lamb’s 
wool flowers, and silver paper hyacinths. In The Wreath (1835) there 
seems no end to the list of imitation flowers that could be made for 
‘Charitable Repositories.’ Crepe flowers were made to resemble hops, 
or a flower screen ingeniously created from massed, artificial rose- 
heads. Then there was the Valentine, the prettiest made of cut-out 
paper flowers, in a spray or bouquet design, mixed with tiny scraps 
of dried sea-weed, moss, maiden-hair ferns, and coral. Entrancing 
little flower-baskets, contrived of minute white rice-shells, with silver 
beads and silver wire, were used to adorn wedding cakes or as 
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bridal favours. Then Berlin woolwork became the rage. Cabbage 
roses, so plump and colourful, were embroidered on scores of lamp- 
mats or festooned the border of an urn rug. It was quite common 
to see the hirsute Victorian male wearing a velvet smoking-cap 
embroidered with pansies, and carpet slippers to match, made by an 
adoring fiancée or wife. But who would have breathed the word 
‘effeminate’ ? 

Little, indeed, was worn, used, or displayed artistically in the 
Victorian home that did not express in some way or other the nation’s 
sentimental delight in the Language of the Flowers. 
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Among mp Souvenirs 


by FRED BASON 


O YOU REMEMBER that old song of the ’twenties that 
ended with the words ‘. . . among my souvenirs ’? 
lq It came into my head the other day when I was 
sitting by the fire and looking round me chests and 
boxes and albums and wondering what to write for 

me fans in The Saturday Book. You wouldn’t believe 
what a lot of funny things happen to a bloke who merely goes through 
life collecting signatures on scraps of paper. Every picture tells a 
story, they say, and every autograph does, too. 

In the days before World War Two, me and Liz—that’s me land- 
lady in case you don’t know, for I’m still unmarried in spite of all 
the hints ’ve dropped to me fans—me and Liz used sometimes of a 
summer’s evening to take the cheap excursion from Fenchurch Street 
to Southend. You could be on the sea front by seven, and stay till 
after ten, sniffing the winkle barges and whelk stalls, and looking at 
the sea—if the blooming tide wasn’t out. 
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Some treasures from the Fred Bason Collec- 
tion. Shaw inscribed the copy of Press Cuttings 
specially for the ‘snapper-up of such highly 
considered trifles.’ Mrs Masterman gave Fred 
Bason the original drawings and verses by 
G. K. Chesterton ‘in exchange for the 
laughter’ he had given her in The Saturday Book 
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Well, one evening we got down to Southend and was walking down 
the High Street lookin’ in the shops, when I notice a man beside me 
with a small black moustache. Suddenly it dawns on me that I’ve 
seen this man’s face on a cigarette picture, and I think it must be 
a famous cinema organist. 

Out comes my little album which I always carry around for emer- 
gencies like this, and, lifting my cap, I say to him: ‘Excuse me, sir, 
I’m an autograph collector ; it’s my life-long hobby ; and I would 
very much appreciate your signature.’ ‘Well, I’m not anyone of any 
consequence,’ says this man. ‘Never mind,’ I say, thinking he’s merely 
being bashful, ‘if your aren’t famous now I’m sure you will be one 
day,’ and I press the album into his hand. 

The man shrugged his shoulders, took the album, and wrote in it 
Suffer little children to come unto me, Very truly... and signed his 
name. I thanked him politely, and as he walked away Lizzie came 
up and said ‘Who’ve you got now?’ ‘Reginald Foort, the famous 
broadcasting organist,’ I replied. But when we looked at the book 
we saw the signature was not Reginald Foort but Alfred E. Rouse. 

Two years later Rouse was hung for murder. I saw a facsimile of 
his signature in a Sunday newspaper, and there’s no doubt mine was 
genuine. I hope Reginald Foort will forgive me for telling this story, 
but it’s true enough, and I think he’d admit there was a resemblance. 

Anyway, my polite remark to Mr Rouse about him becoming 
famous one day was right enough. And in 1938 I read in an American 
magazine about a lawyer in the state of New York who collected 
murderers’ autographs, so I sent him Rouse’s and asked if he’d like to 
do a swop. After four months of silence there came a friendly letter 
from this lawyer and a ‘swop’—a line of music from Ninon by Tosti, 
who wrote ‘Goodbye,’ plus Tosti’s full signature and the date. I 
was well satisfied. Don’t care for murderers meself. 

You never know your luck. One sunny day I sat down on a bench 
in Hyde Park and there was a bloke beside me looking real sad and 
worried. I got chatting, talked about the passing birds—both sorts— 
and what a lovely day it was and how I’d won half a dollar on a dog 
the night before. But nothing I said seemed to cheer up this bloke. 
Just as I was going I asked him, sort of casual, what his name was, 
and he said ‘Bruce Bairnsfather.’ ‘Not the inventor of Old Bill, of 
the Better "Ole ?’ I said. ‘Yes,’ he replied gloomily. I whipped out 
my album there and then and he drawed a lovely cartoon of Old Bill 
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in it. There’s a man who brought millions of people a bit of happiness. 
But he didn’t seem to have any himself. 

I met Ian Hay because he slipped on a piece of orange peel in Mount 
Street, and I helped him up and brushed him down. We had tea and 
cakes together and a nice long chat. I once picked up a glove outside _ 
Harrods and ran to give it to the lady who’d dropped it, and blimey 
she turns out to be Marjorie Bowen. One foggy night I banged into a 
great strapping bloke in Seven Dials and he asked me where he could 
get a taxi. “You won’t get one on a night like this, sir,’ I said, ‘where 
do you want to go?’ ‘The Adelphi,’ he replied, so I showed him the 
way there and you could have knocked me down with a feather when 
he told me he was Chaliapin, the Russian bass. He sent me a lovely 
signed photo later, as a thank you. 

It’s funny the way things turn out. Among my souvenirs is a huge 
signed photograph of Ella Shields, the unforgettable “Burlington 
Bertie.’ I got it from her at the Victoria Palace. But first she gave me 
a less than postcard-size snap. ‘Thank you, sir,’ I said, with a straight 
face. ‘Give that back to me,’ she said, and went back into her dressing- 
room, to come out a few minutes later with a magnificent full-length 
signed print. I was staggered. ‘You called me sir,’ she said. ‘It was a 
great compliment.’ Funny, ain’t it ! 

I see from the ticket which I’ve kept that I went to the Palladium 
as the guest of Nellie Wallace on June 6, 1927. How did that happen ? 
Pll tell you. I was getting her autograph and I said to her, surprised 
like : ‘Why, you’re quite good looking! Yet you make up ever so 
ugly on the stage !’ Oh, readers, I couldn’t have said a thing better ! 
Instead of a gallery seat that night I had a stall, at her expense. 

Theatre tickets, photos, cuttings—I pull open a drawer and who 
don’t I find. There’s Charles Laughton, Jack Dempsey, Madeleine 
Carroll (I think I must have been the first bloke what asked her for 
her autograph—how I loved her !), Frank Woolley, Mary Pickford 
looking very sweet, Sybil Thorndike (my, wasn’t her hair untidy as 
she signed it !), and Mimi Crawford—remember her? We was great 
pals twenty years ago, and now she’s a Countess—Hi yer, Countess ! 
How’s you ? 

It was a piece of mine in The Saturday Book which brought me, from 
the Rector of Bloomsbury, an I.0.U. signed by Oscar Wilde. I think 
G. B. Stern was a bit surprised once when I said I thought Wilde 
the greatest British writer of the past hundred years. ‘Yes, perhaps,’ 
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she said, ‘if you’re considering what might be called ornamental writers.’ 
‘Well, if Wilde’s an ornament,’ I said, ‘I’d be proud to sit on the same 
mantelpiece with him.’ 

When Lady Windermere’s Fan was revived at the Haymarket Theatre, 
I went round to the stage door to try and get the autographs of Cecil 
Beaton and Oliver Messel, who’d both had a hand in that glorious 
production. As I was waiting there I got into conversation with a 
young chap of sixteen or so who was standing at the door, and I asked 
him whose autograph he was after. ‘Oscar Wilde’s,’ he said. He just 
wouldn’t believe me when I said Wilde was dead. 

After a few minutes I went inside, where I met an actor I knew and 
told him about this bloke asking for Wilde’s autograph. ‘Not really, 
Freddie !’ exclaims this actor, and out of the door he pops, finds 
this young chap, and says ‘I understand you want my autograph, 
my dear fellow?’ ‘Golly, are you Mr Wilde?’ says the lad. ‘I am 
indeed, dear boy,’ says the actor. “Then would you sign this album 
please, mister ?? When I went out this bloke was still there. ‘Think 
I’m potty, do yer?’ he calls out to me. ‘Well, ve got Mr Wilde’s 
autograph now, and you ain’t, see !’ 

These are some of the funny little memories that come back to me 
when I sit among my souvenirs. 

I wonder what my wife, when I find one, will do with all my 
treasures. Will she say, ‘J’m your only treasure now,’ and chuck ’em 
all out in the spring cleaning? If she does, I can promise her a 
glorious bust-up. Something returns from the lost years when I take 
up the ballet shoe of Vera Nemchinova (what a beauty she was !) 
or peer at one of the first photos Gracie Fields ever gave to a fan, or 
another of darling Alice Delysia, or when I look at the inscription 
G.B.S. wrote in my copy of Press Cuttings or the sketches of themselves 
which George Robey and Harry Lauder did for me. 

But before I get proper miserable thinking of me lost youth and the 
hazards of marriage, I’d better end with the information that since 
I appeared in The Saturday Book last year I’ve spent a day aboard me 
first liner, the United States, by invitation of the owners, I’ve drank 
vodka and eaten caviare, and last Thursday night I was Noél 
Coward’s guest at the Café de Paris. But I’m still at the same 
address, 152, Westmoreland Road, S.E.17, where you can see me 
sitting with Liz and me other souvenirs if you turn back the page, 
and I still answer all letters when a s.a.e. is enclosed (no need for 
s.a.e. for U.S.A.). 
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Cardinalta : 
Baye) O.LUIN FLEMING 


SGNORED BY the art 
critics, they must, I 
suppose, be classed as 
Kitsch, these splendid 
Cardinal pictures 
which hold my eye, 
year in, year out, as I walk down Bond 
Street and through St James’s. Rarely, 
however, do I see the same Cardinals 
twice, difficult though they often are 
to. distinguish one from another. 
They sell like hot-cakes, and have done 
so for the past fifty years, both in 
Britain and in America. An_ extra- 
ordinary phenomenon, surely, which 
argues some very solid merit in the 
paintings. Clearly they must appeal 
to a strong and persistent taste, for 
the satisfaction of which a powerful 
section of the public is willing to pay 
handsomely—a Cardinal picture by 
one of the recognized ‘masters’ fetches 
well over £500 even today. Moreover, 
this high commercial value, out of all 
proportion to their aesthetic worth, _. 
has not been artificially created by any THE CARDINALS STORY < FRANCGE 
of the normal methods practised in the art world. Cardinal 

pictures are seldom exhibited at the Royal Academy, or, indeed, at 

any public exhibition. They are not by R.A.’s or painters with any 

cachet to their names (apart from their enormous vermilion signatures). 

Nor have they ever received any publicity, as I found to my cost when 

collecting material for this article. So far as I have been able to dis- 

cover, the only article on the subject appeared in 1906. Nevertheless, 
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By courtesy Messrs. Rayner MacConnal 


Cardinal pictures remain one of the steadiest lines in the art trade. 

If only for this reason it would be worth while investigatng the 
origins of the genre and the history of its chief exponents. And, after 
all, how very delightful these paintings are! Despite their flamboyance 
and crude colour they have the sentiment of style, and they express, 
with all the potency of cheap music, the spirit and taste of the nouveau 
riche. They show us an earthly, a very earthly, paradise of plushy and 
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gilded comfort, of rich foods and sparkling wines, of gay music and 
gayer gossip—and no women. Are they not, in fact, an apotheosis of 
that Anglo-Saxon ideal, the gentleman’s club? Here are temples 
dedicated to the indulgence of sensual pleasures, but sanctioned by 
the Church, and fragrant with the odour of respectability. 

Obviously, however, there is more to Cardinal pictures than this. 
How does it come about that hard-headed business-men from Man- 
chester and Pittsburgh have so often been persuaded into spending 
large sums on them? Merely to have a splash of Cardinal red on their 
dining-room walls? That is no doubt an attraction, but their peculiar 
fascination for the nouveau riche depends upon a more subtle appeal. 
They exploit one of the oldest themes of popular art and folklore— 
the priest as a figure of fun. This is found even in Catholic countries 
like France, whose popular art has always displayed an underlying 
hostility to the clergy as a class, and, of course, to a non-Catholic 
public the spectacle of Cardinals in ridiculous or embarrassing situa- 
tions is more piquant still. Particularly so, it would appear, to the Jew, 
who is very susceptible to the charms of Cardinal pictures, and has 
ever been their staunchest patron. It is significant, perhaps, though 
of what precisely I cannot determine, that the Cardinals themselves 
are frequently given pronounced Semitic features. 

Another and perhaps most potent source of their attraction is 
revealed in a description by Collis Huntingdon, the American 
millionaire, of a ‘religious picture,’ as he called it, which he had bought 
for $25,000. “There are seven figures in it,’ he writes, ‘—three Cardi- 
nals of the different orders of their religion. There is an old missionary 
that has just returned ; he is showing his scars, where his hands are 
cut all over ; he is telling a story to these Cardinals ; they are dressed 
in luxury. One of them is playing with a dog; one is asleep ;_ there 
is only one looking at him—looking at him with that kind of expression 
saying what a fool you are that you should go out and suffer for the 
human race when we have such a good time at home. 1 lose the picture 
in the story when I look at it. I sometimes sit half an hour looking at 
that picture.’ This was an exceptional Cardinal picture, for there 
are few that point a moral so explicitly; but the same moral is 
implicit in all, and its appeal to the inherited puritanism of the 
nouveau riche must be compelling. How soothing for the tired business- 
man to contemplate these holy men wallowing in carnal pleasures 
as luxurious as any he might desire for himself! One can well imagine 
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THE SKETCHING EXPEDITION : FRANCOIS BRUNERY 


the pleasure and reassurance Cardinal pictures may bring to a rubber 
tycoon in his moments of remorse and doubt (which are, perhaps, 
more frequent than one might suspect), and how, amid the desolation 
and joyless luxury of his millionaire residence, he may gaze longingly 
at the frolicsome company of sybaritic prelates disporting themselves 
in surroundings as vulgar and garish as his own. 
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But Cardinal pictures have charms not only for the nouveau riche ; 
indeed their discovery by the disciples of Mr Betjeman is long overdue. 
Would they not make the perfect illustrations to Firbank—himeelf, 
incidentally, the son of a nouveau riche with whom he shared more tastes 
than he cared to admit? Here are his worldly and frivolous prelates 
done to the life, and all unmistakably sympathetic to the vagaries and 
eccentric weaknesses of their flocks. Moreover, they often suggest 
the improper, no doubt inadvertently, with as delicate a hint as 
Firbank himself—there is, for example, a Cardinal who accompanies 
his benediction with an oeillade more appropriate to the blowing of a 
kiss, and as for the expression and gesture of the reader in Francois 
Brunery’s ‘The Letter’-—one dare not suggest what the contents of the 
letter might be—unless, perhaps, the latest frolic of Peter Passer, 
the Cathedral choir boy, whose habit it was ‘to pin a shoulder- or 
bosom-blossom to his surplice, destroying it with coquettish, ring- 
laden fingers in the course of an anthem, and scattering the petals 
from the choir loft, leaf by leaf, on to the grey heads of the monsignori 
below.’ Silly jokes, of the prep-scholic kind which Firbank loved, are 
also a favourite with the Cardinal painters, notably in “The Cardinal’s 
Monkey,’ wherein the mischievous pet is depicted as having seized 
the wig of a venerable prelate and retired with it to the refuge of a 
chandelier, or in ‘The Mouse Hunt,’ where, according to a con- 
temporary description, ‘we have the spectacle of ecclesiastical dignity 
hopelessly compromised by a trivial cause.’ There can be nothing 
more Firbankian than this scene of a hysterical Cardinal lifting up 
his skirts with priestly shrieks, and climbing on to a table already 
overladen, as usual, with the remains of a gargantuan dinner, to 
escape the mouse. 

But we must proceed to examine the history of these astonishing 
pictures. The locus classicus for the study of Cardinal painters is an 
anonymous article in the series “The Art of the Age,’ entitled ‘M. 
Frangois Brunery, a Painter of Priests,’ which appeared in Pearson’s 
Magazine, No. 127, of July, 1906. The author sets out to establish his 
hero as the inventor of Cardinal pictures—a dubious claim, as I shall 
explain later, but there can be no doubt that Brunery was the first to 
specialize in the subject, and he can reasonably be accepted as its 
Master, if only for his “Toast of the Chef,’ which is by far the best 


known Cardinal picture because of its use as an advertisement for 
Moet and Chandon champagne. 
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Frangois Brunery was born in Turin, of Italian parents, in 1850 
or thereabouts (there are brief notes on him in Thieme-Becker and 
Benezit, but neither adds to the information given in the Pearson’s 
Magazine article ; nor do they refer to this important source). The 
story of his early life follows a familiar pattern. While still a boy 
Brunery showed artistic leanings, but his father, a painter of portrait 
miniatures who had been hard hit by the invention of photography, 
determined that his son should follow a less precarious calling and 
placed him in a bank. Brunery was naturally inefficient in this occu- 
pation, and soon gave his father cause to grant permission for the boy 
to enter Turin Academy. After three years there he moved to Paris 
in 1869, where he continued his studies under Gerome and Bonnat. 
At the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War he was forced to leave 
Paris, whereupon he settled in Rome and frequented the circle of 
fashionable Spanish artists, Fortuny, Casanova and others, who were 
then resident there. At this period Brunery produced a mildly salacious 
form of art pompier at which he eventually became so proficient and 
successful that in 1879 he was able to return to Paris and marry. 
Unfortunately, his young French wife was of a jealous temperament 
and forbade him the female models so necessary for his art. Brunery 
therefore turned to pictures of Venice and Venetian life, for which 
he found a ready market until the United States imposed a duty of 
33, per cent on all foreign works of art entering the country, and the 
Parisian dealers were unable to give him further commissions. Brunery 
then tried his luck in London, but after an unsuccessful year there he 
returned to Paris and almost immediately had the good fortune to 
persuade a visiting Italian Cardinal to sit for his portrait. This picture 
was much admired, and other Princes of the Church demanded their 
likenesses by the same hand. When the whole series of portraits was 
exhibited in the Salon of 1898, ‘their bold presentiment of the rich 
colouring of ecclesiastical costumes created something like a furore. 
The artist had found his métier and has been overwhelmed ever since 
with commissions for paintings of priests, not as portraits but as 
figures in pictures that illustrate the more magnificent and luxurious 
phases of ecclesiastical life.’ 

Brunery crowned his success in the Salon by painting, in the same 
year, his famous ‘Toast of the Chef.’ This was sold immediately to 
America, and Brunery continued to paint Cardinal pictures for the 
rest of his life. Technically he is the most skilled of the Cardinal 
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painters—though they are all competent craftsmen—and he gave his 
exaggerated Van Eyck realism a particularly highly-finished, glossy 
surface, so that an original can only with difficulty be distinguished from 
an expensive reproduction. In his pictures, as in a Meissonier, ‘tout est 
de soie sauf les cuirasses,’ and he was especially adept at the rendering 
of textures of velvets, brocades and watered-silks. By innumerable 
highlights he gave to the ormolu and gilded furniture a supremely 
meretricious glitter. Indeed, his technical accomplishment, no less 
than his unerring judgment of his clients’ artistic taste, found their 
full expression in his backgrounds of fake Louis XV furniture and 
objets dart. Every article of furniture in his pictures is as obviously 
fake as that purveyed by the London dealer, so well and appropriately 
known as Madame Ormolulu, who also boasts a large clientele among 
the same men of substance who admire Cardinal pictures. 

Technique apart, a Brunery may be recognized by the slap-stick 
sense of humour—the titles alone frequently suggest a music hall 
turn—and by his engaging sense of the incongruous, as, for example, 
when he shows us ‘the most potent, grave and reverend signors of the 
Vatican enjoying the wonders of the phonograph, as expounded to 
them by a smart and enterprising American entrepreneur.” In “The 
Sketching Expedition’ he managed to combine both veins of humour, 
though this preposterous picture is marred by one of his rare sartorial 
inaccuracies, for the Cardinal has brought his Hat with him and 
appears to have been wearing it until so rudely interrupted. The 
Hat, of course, is never worn, but one could wish, nevertheless, 
for a companion piece showing the Cardinal en route, tripping across 
the meadow with the Hat cockling on the top of his head. 

Despite his many engaging qualities, Brunery cannot be 
acknowledged as the inventor of the genre. Cardinals had frequently 
been chosen as subjects for genre paintings by many mid-nineteenth- 
century painters—by Brispot, for example, and Professor Holmberg, 
who was an eminent artist of the Munich school and Director of the 
Neue Pinakotek. 

Holmberg may possibly have invented the Cardinal picture, for 
his works in this style were widely known and accorded prominent 
positions in many large Victorian collections, such as that of 
Sir John Pender in Arlington Street, where could be found ‘a 
remarkable work by Professor Holmberg, “Far from the noisy world.” 
Two venerable Cardinals appear to be discussing points of difficulty 
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at the table, while a young churchman looks abstractedly and un- 
interested at the pair’ (The Art Journal, No. 90, June, 1892). 

For our present purpose, however, the followers of Brunery may be 
of more interest than his forerunners. Alas, they are many, and few 
facts about their careers have been vouchsafed us. Of Georges Croegart 
little is known except that he was born in Antwerp in 1848, and worked 
in Paris from 1876 onwards, specializing in Cardinal pictures, for 
which he is now remembered.* His work is still in demand and 
commands prices as exorbitant as Brunery’s. Although he lacks 
Brunery’s saving sense of humour he is at least his equal technically 
and created in his backgrounds an even more gaudy vision of fake 
grandeur—orchids abound in famille-vert vases, there are buffaloes 
in rose-quartz and always a couple or more of the fluffiest white 
Persian cats, suggesting the warm and silky contact of fur with flesh. 
Andrea Landini, Anton Weber, and Leo Hermann also followed in 
the Brunery tradition, but without achieving any distinctive character. 
The only living Cardinal painter of note is Marcel Brunery, 
the son of Frangois, who was taught by his father and describes him- 
self thus: ‘Je travaille sous la direction de mon pére qui m’a initié a 
la peinture du genre, et fait comprendre tout le parti, au point de 
vue picturale, que !’on pourrait tirer des couleurs vari¢es qui se trouvent 
dans les Pompes Eclésiastiques et les sujets un peu satiriques qui 
sortent de la banalité des sujets de genre courants, sans toutefois porter 
atteinte 4 la dignité des ‘“‘Princes de l’Eglise.” En plus, un tableau 
sujet cardinaux, ne datera pas comme un tableau de genre avec 
costumes de l’époque moderne ; si bien qu’un tableau exécuté en 
1900 est encore d’actualité de nos jours, tandis qu’une toile composée 
avec des toilettes de femmes devient rapidement ridicule par la forme 
des costumes. Actuellement je demeure le seul 4 continuer la tradition 
des peintes de Cardinaux. En effet, les peintres modernes reculent 
devant les difficultés qui se présentent pour composer ces tableaux. 
Car il est nécessaire de posséder une grande variété de costumes et 
d’accessoires qu’il est trés difficile de se procurer actuellement. D’autre 
part, ce genre de peinture oblige le peintre a avoir des eee 
d’architecture, de style, de perspective et de connaitre a fond Dart 
de la composition. En outre il faut allier les personages et les natures 
mortes sans que les uns nuisent aux autres, en un mot, ee sont les 
tableaux qui réunissent toutes les difficultés de la peinture. 

* Zeitschrift fur bild. Kunst. XXIII, p. 233. 
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So much for the history of the genre. The interest and importance 
of Cardinal pictures lie, as I have suggested earlier, in their pre- 
eminence as Kitsch, that cultural phenomenon produced by the 
Industrial Revolution and universal literacy. Previously, culture had 
been produced either as folk-art for the peasants or as fine-art for the 
aristocracy and leisured classes. The Industrial Revolution created a 
new public. Able to read and write, but lacking the traditions and 
leisure for cultivated tastes, they lost their appetite for folk-art and, 
at the same time, discovered new boredoms which could only be 
relieved by culture of some kind. Aztsch, or ersatz culture, was therefore 
devised and produced in large quantities. Today, America is perhaps 
the most prolific source of the lower forms of Aztsch—pulp magazines, 
Tin Pan Alley music, Hollywood films and the like—but Europe 
invented and still leads in high-class Aztsch for the luxury trade. Of 
this category, Cardinal pictures are the supreme example, though 
very high-class Avtsch, aimed at the educated and semi-cultured— 
such as the Warsaw Concerto—provides less obvious examples. 
‘Near-art,’ like ‘near-beer,’ high-class Aztsch can be recognized by its 
dependence on a fully matured cultural tradition whose discoveries 
and perfected self-consciousness it can exploit for its own products. 
Kitsch is a purveyor of vicarious experience. In its purest form, as 
in Cardinal pictures, it is entirely synthetic. Hence its immense 
popularity. It makes no demands whatever on the imagination 
or sensibility of the spectator, who naturally prefers this facile 
stimulation to the appeal of a genuine work of art, requiring active 
co-operation. Similarly, we find that the connoisseur of Kitsch 
actually prefers fake Louis XV furniture, for example, to the genuine 
article, since the fake gives him in crude form all the glitter and 
ornateness and posh-look, the only qualities he can appreciate, while 
the genuine article tends to look dowdy and insignificant to his 
untrained eye. 
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COLLECTOMANIA 


by 
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SMFHERE ARE TWO KINDS of collector: the public or 
extrovert, and the secret or introvert. To understand 
collecting you have to recognize both impulses. To 
cater for collectors you must be able to distinguish 
the types on sight. 

Your public collector is a wealthy, simple character, 
who is a prey to conspicuous expenditure. He has made a lot of money ; 
and the furs and diamonds he puts on his wife, the length of his car 
and his cigars, the quantity of his suits and the size of his tips are all 
demonstrations of this basic economic fact. Your problem here is 
not to ‘sell’ him on the need to spend. He is already convinced of 
that. What you have to do is educate him to spend his money on 
what you have to sell—which is not quite so simple. 

The public collector usually comes to you with his ideas on what 
he should collect ready formed. Years ago, when he still rolled his 
own cigarettes, he got the idea that wealthy people had everything 
made out of silver, and that millionaires had everything made out of 
gold. Ideas of this kind are very powerfully rooted in him, and— 
take it for certain—they are fixed. You will not shift them. 
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If in the years of his poverty your public collector picked up the 
notion that a really cultivated man owned a library of first editions, 
bound in blue calf, nothing will prevent him buying first editions, 
and ruining them by having them all bound that way. If he decided 
that great big paintings of battles in enormous gold frames were the 
surest symbol of distinguished wealth, abandon him to the picture- 
dealers who cater for such lusts. Always remember that public col- 
lectors are not concerned with quality. They barely notice the things 
they buy. They are intent upon satisfying a need outstanding from 
their days of deprivation. As a dealer you are merely incidental to 
the processes of satisfaction. There is neither respect nor affection 
for you in the matter. 

On the other hand, should you come into contact with a public 
collector who has no such idée fixe, one who comes to you in the full 
and radiant bloom of his virgin urge to accumulate objets, be prepared 
to love him exceedingly. Him you may take by the hand and lead 
to green and profitable pastures. You may become his confidant, 
his guide, his teacher and his friend ; this is the perfect amalgam in 
dealing. Like all forms of perfection, it occurs rarely in the average 
dealer’s life. 

Your secret collector is quite a different problem. In spite of his 
eccentricity most dealers prefer him. He understands his subject— 
which can be a nuisance. But, on the other hand, once he buys he 
buys to keep. Unlike the public collector he will not be swayed by 
the opinions of his neighbours or by mere fashion. He knows what 
he likes and he knows why he likes it. Furthermore, he knows what 
it is worth and he is prepared to pay just a little less—which is usually 
about ten per cent more than the dealer expects to get for it. 

The worst quality the secret collector displays is his very secretive- 
ness. Essentially a miser, his satisfactions are experienced in the quiet 
solitude of a crumbling mansion. There he gloats over the fabulous 
specimens he has amassed, and calculates—for he receives all auction 
information—the yearly appreciation of his collection. This activity 
is especially galling to the dealer. 

Dealers, contrary to common belief, are not acquisitive. They 
buy to sell again, in order to make more money to buy once more. 
The dealer’s satisfaction is in finding and marketing objets, and for 
this reason he both applauds and deplores the secret collector. The 
secret collector is, of course, no secret in the trade. Everyone supplies 
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him, and everyone hopes to buy his collection sooner or later. The 
collector knows this and plays upon it. Pitting dealer against dealer, 
he suggests that, properly handled, he may be inclined to throw up 
collecting Meissen and turn to something else, and that you—if you 
let him have an occasional bargain—may expect to become heir 
apparent to his Meissen collection. 

Do not be taken in by this guile. If he sells you anything it is 
because it is broken or fake or expensive. Your secret collector will, 
in any case, live well into the eighties; in the second place, he 
will leave his collection to a museum. For this is the great secret of 
the secret collector—he wants to be remembered, and his collection 
is to be his monument. ‘The Smirke Collection’, he says, gloating over 
his snuff-boxes, “The collection of H. F. Smirke, Esq.’ 

In dealing with public collectors the dealer’s technique is simple but 
exhausting. It involves listening to the story of your client’s life, told 
in entirely the same clichés any number of times. At intervals you 
should try to insert the name of whatever it is you are trying to sell 
him into his monologue. If you can do this a dozen or so times there 
is a reasonable possibility that he will come to the conclusion that he 
has always wanted your goods, and may buy. Alternatively, you 
may get an opportunity to speak. In which case your sales-talk 
should be on the following lines : 

‘I know, Mr X, that I can’t sell you anything because when it comes 
to salesmanship you know all the answers. So, to be perfectly frank, 
I’m not going to try. Its useless for me to treat you as just another 
collector of fine . . .* To tell you the truth, Mr X, I am so fascinated 
by your extraordinary history that I would much rather listen to you 
than tell you about these unique . . .* You have had endless oppor- 
tunities to study such remarkable . . .* Consequently I know that 
if you don’t buy... * it is because . . .* isn’t the wonderfully 
unique item your collection lacks.’ 

‘Mr X,” you conclude this nonsense by saying, ‘Mr X, I’m going to 
leave this to you. If you say these extraordinary . . .* are genuine, 
I’m going to offer them at once to Mr Y, who as you know is the 
best collector of . . .* next to yourself in the world.’ 

Since Mr X is a true citizen of the competitive society there is some 
likelihood that he will respond to this approach and will purchase 
whatever it is you are selling him. Always remember this, however: 


* Insert the name of whatever you are selling 
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public collectors believe implicitly that no one can sell them any- 
thing against their will. They think they understand why they are 
buying whatever it is they buy. As a dealer your problem is to develop 
a technique whereby X will sell himself into a state of avid need for 
your goods. 

However, even with this accomplished, your success is not entirely 
assured. His wife, friends, fellow (particularly senior) public col- 
lectors, his own mercurial aesthetic sense, can sell this type of client 
off the goods he has recently bought as completely as you ever sold 
him on them. In which lamentable eventuality he will, without 
turning a hair, send the goods back immediately. If this happens, 
never try to re-sell him on these particular goods. If he insists, let 
him have a cheque at once for their cost price, although always 
assume that he will accept a credit-note. It is better for you to be 
his banker than someone to whom he has lent returnable money. 

In either case, your saver on the goods is obvious. Using the receipt 
you have from him for the returned goods as your provenance, imme- 
diately offer Mr Y the same goods as having been won by hard talk 
from the collection of Mr X. Tell Mr Y that of course Mr X doesn’t 
know that Mr Y is your most discriminating collector for such items. 
If you offer Mr Y (you say) these goods, it is only on the strict under- 
standing that he never lets Mr X know they were obtained from you. 
Furthermore (you say), you will only accept a ten per cent profit on 
the price you paid for them. And deftly produce the receipt from 
Mr X to prove it all. In Truth there is often an asylum to be found. 

H. F. Smirke, Esq., the secret collector, cannot, it goes without 
saying, be secured by these tactics. With him the more arduous 
conspiratorial techniques—a word here and a whisper there. 

For Smirke you must wait and plot. Let Reisenback mention the 
Hortense Panels to Miggs, for we know that Miggs is Smirke’s expert. 
Let Miggs carry the whisper to Smirke—for a small percentage—and 
let Reisenback have those damaged urns for practically nothing. Let 
Smirke ponder the evil world which does not run to him with items 
like the Hortense Panels when they come on to the market. Let him 
brood and worry and fear, and at last pay that first reconnoitring 
visit to your shop. In no circumstances must you mention the Hor- 
tenses. Chat with Smirke, applaud him, ask his opinion, enquire 
after his health, show respect for his collection, but never mention 
the objects which are your only common bond. Eventually, when he 
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mentions them in parenthesis, equally parenthetically suggest that 
they are on offer to an important collector—no names more pack 
drill for Smirke—and you cannot ethically discuss them at this point. 
If you can create enough anxiety in Smirke by such tactics he will 
almost certainly pay a good price for the Panels. If you skip a stage in 
the process—try to save time by showing them to him at once, or 
ask him if he is seriously interested in them—you will make him 
suspicious and lose the sale. 


NOTE 

As a working dealer I can only observe the pathological processes 
which are common to the trade in antiques and_art-objects. Whether 
any of us, dealers or collectors, are actually certifiable, | am not 
qualified to say. 
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@ F WE SEARCH the pages of almost any Victorian or 
Edwardian family album, we are sure to find, 
amongst the plump infants lying on leopard skins, 
the Norfolk-jacketed sportsmen, or the palm-fringed 
wedding groups, a picture of grandfather stiffly but 
proudly posed at the wheel of his first motor car. 
He wears a hard hat, a luxuriant handlebar moustache, and a long, 
dark coat with very short lapels. And is that grandmama who sits 
beside him, wearing a hat like a herbaceous border or a cornucopia 
of fruit ? How elegant and self-assured they both look, how confident 
that all is supremely right with the world in this the Golden Age of 
the middle classes ! 

But these appearances are deceptive. When the camera was per- 
fected men believed that its objective mechanical eye would give to 
the future a true and unvarnished record of the past. In fact, nothing 
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could be more misleading than the carefully posed and highly self- 
conscious portraits in the family album. What was known as ‘Keeping 
up Appearances’ was practised as a fine art in those days. Our ances- 
tors’ air of self-assurance was more apparent than real. Moreover, 
the sun is always shining in these early photographs: we are apt to 
forget that the Edwardian climate was no less fickle than ours. The 
truth is, of course, that our grandparents never really looked like that 
when they went motoring, for we may observe that their mechanical 
steeds were almost entirely devoid of any form of weather protection. 
In the first few miles the driver’s smart coat and bowler would have 
been either white with dust or soaked and mud-bespattered, while 
grandmama’s hat, assuming it still remained or her head, would have 
become a shapeless wreck of ruined vegetation. 

Pictures of our grandparents as they really looked when setting forth 
for a spin in or, more accurately, on their first autocar very rarely 
appear in the family album. Understandably so, for when fully 
equipped to face the rigours of the road they became almost, if not 
quite, unrecognizable. For he retired behind a fierce-looking pair of 
goggles, set in leather, which obscured the upper part of his face, while 


Although this has the solid-tyred wheels of the earliest 
form of the motor car 


12 H.P. DAIMLER, 1900. 
horseless carriages it foreshadows in appearance the 
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MOTORING IN CLEVELAND, OHIO, I903 


she was either heavily veiled 
or else wore a goggled mask 
which completely covered her 
face. Both were attired in 
voluminous motoring coats of 
ankle length and special head- 
gear. For the driver there was 
either the fashionable shiny- 
peaked chauffeur’s cap or, in 
winter, the hairy hat of goat- 
skin; for madame either a 
flat cap, held on by the veil, 
or one of the ingenious but 
scarcely becoming bonnets 
which enterprising milliners 
designed to preserve her elabo- 
rate coiffure from dust and 
derangement. 


Unlike the cars of today, which all look so very much alike, the 
vehicles portrayed in the family album are remarkable for their 
variety. They belong to that formative period before the new machine 


had acquired its definitive shape. 
The appearance of Grandfather’s 
first car depended not only upon 
his means but on whether he was a 
dyed-in-the-wool pioneer or a 
conservative who was only be- 
latedly wooed away from his horses. 
If he was one of those rugged 
souls who began motoring before 
the turn of the century, then his 
first mount would be, not a motor 
car (for the term had not then been 
coined) but a horseless carriage 
with wooden wheels, solid tyres 
and candle or colza oil lamps. 
The Lutzmann, illustrated here, is 
a classic example of this earliest vin- 
tage. At first glance we may laugh 
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HORSELESS CARRIAGE : A LUTZMANN OF 1895. In December of this year 
the driver, J. A. Koosen, was fined one shilling ‘for using a locomotive 
without causing a person on foot to precede it by at least twenty yards.’ 
His passenger is H. J. Lawson, who formed the Great Horseless Carriage 
Company and tried to secure a monopoly of motor manufacture in England 


at this curious vehicle, whose occupants appear to be waiting with 
patient resignation for a groom to fetch a pair of shafts and catch the 
horse. Yet how elegant is the airily suspended body of this carriage. It 
is of that rich Baroque style now only to be seen in debased form on fair- 
grounds. Such a vehicle should surely glide along the roads as smoothly 
and silently as a sleigh through the snows of St Petersburg. But, alas, the 
performance of these earliest cars did not live up to their appearance. 
Whereas coachbuilding was a perfected art, the craft of automobile 
engineering was in its infancy. Thus, the single cylinder, horizontal 
engine which was the heart of this carriage, fussily tuff-tuffing, 
propelled it along at a speed uncertain and by no means effortless. 
If the pioneer had become infected with the craze for speed it is 
unlikely that he would choose this Lutzmann for his mount. He might 
select a steam car, for in these earliest days the steam engineers with 
their mature experience were more than a match for the exponents 
of the newer power. But if he pinned his faith to the internal com- 
bustion engine his choice would almost certainly be the Leon Bollée 
tricar. This little vehicle was heir, not to the carriage, but to the 
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bicycle tradition, and 
before the turn of the 
century it was the fastest 
production machine on 
the road. In the ‘Eman- 
cipation Day’ run from 
London to Brighton, 
which took place on 
November 14, 1896, to 
celebrate the repeal of 
the ‘Red Flag’ Act, two 
Bollées, driven by the 


A LEON BOLLEE TRICAR oF 1898. The brothers Léon and 


driver is Charles Jarrott, soon to become Amadée_ Bollée easily 
famous as a racing motorist 2 


outpaced all their rivals, 
to arrive first at Brighton. In considering such speed feats, one 
feels inclined to pay tribute to the intrepidity of the passenger rather 
than to the skill of the driver, for the former’s position was so highly 
vulnerable that he must perforce act as a buffer to protect his driver 
from the consequences of his own rashness. 

The Bollée was by no means the only vehicle of cycle type which 
was produced before the end of the Victorian era. Another machine 
which caused quite a sensation at this time was the Pennington. 
E. J. Pennington was an 
eccentric American, more 
than a little bogus in his 
publicity methods, which 
were well in advance of their 
day. For example, one of 
the unique features of his 
invention, according to 
him, was ‘a long, mingling 
spark.’ He was, indeed, a 
pioneer in the art of coining 
phrases of mysterious 
pseudo-technical mumbo- 
jumbo to impress the gullible 
customer, an art which has 


; fi . . IMPROBABLE OVERBURDEN ; 1898: The vehicle 
since been brought toa high _—_ underneath is a Pennington Motor Tricycle 
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pitch of perfection, particularly in his home country. Pennington also 
made extravagant claims for the performance of his tricycle. I strongly 
suspect that the accompanying photograph was one of his publicity 
efforts, since it is inconceivable that the machine could have carried 
such a load very far, even if it could move it at all. All the passengers 
seem to be taking things very seriously, and one of them looks positively 
disillusioned. A modern publicity expert would have insisted upon a 
more light-hearted aimosphere of joie 
de vivre. 

With the introduction and develop- 
ment of the pneumatic tyre, after the 
turn of the century, the English motor 
industry developed by leaps and bounds, 
and offered Grandfather an increasingly 
wide range of 
makes and types, 
from the little 
two-seater ‘voitu- 
rette,’ of which the 
single-cylinder 
Rover of 1905 was 
a typical example, 
through the 
medium-powered 


four-seater family 
touring car to such large and imposing machines as the six-cylinder 


Napier. Napiers, incidentally, were the first firm in the world to 
market a six-cylinder motor car. Practically all these vehicles have 
one thing in common; they are recognisably the parents of the 
motor car as we know it. The ‘horseless carriage’ had already become 
obsolete. Curvilinear coachwork might continue to echo a bygone 
tradition, but nonetheless the motor car was rapidly acquiring its 
own characteristic form, and such backward glances as the curious 
motor hansom produced by Vauxhall were becoming increasingly rare. 

Although touring cars which completely exposed their occupants 
to the elements continued to be in the majority, plate-glass wind- 
screens with heavy mahogany frames and ‘Cape Cart’ hoods were 
rapidly gaining favour, while examples of fixed head or landaulette 
coachwork were becoming increasingly common in Edwardian 


HANSOM CAB ON VAUXHALL CHASSIS, 1905 
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England, particularly in the larger towns. Taking for granted that 
they would be chauffeur-driven, the builders of these early town 
carriages still paid scant attention to the comfort of the driver, but his 
passengers behind the glass division were now completely protected 
from the elements in an interior most richly upholstered in Bedford 
cord, and replete with speaking tubes, arm-rests, occasional seats 
and pull-up windows. The landaulette of 1906, illustrated here, is a 
fine example of the period; note such characteristic details as the 


EDWARDIAN LUXURY : A TYPICAL LANDAULETTE OF 1906 


enormous acetylene headlamps and the wondrous convolutions of the 
bulb horn. There was certainly no fear of the chauffeur not earning 
his salt with such a wealth of brasswork to keep polished. 

The makers of Horseless Carriages might optimistically address 
their advertisements “To the Nobility and Gentry,’ yet, with but few 
exceptions, the Best People had held aloof. Perhaps they kept an electric 
brougham for town use, but the internal combustion engine was 
merely a smelly and noisy toy for adventurous young men, a craze 
which would soon pass. The comfort and the dignity of Bs cars 
as this landaulette of 1906, however, began to lure even the elderly 
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and conservative away from their horses. In 1907 the complete con- 
quest of the new power was finally assured. For in that year a mechani- 
cal genius produced a motor car of such consummate craftsmanship 
and impeccable manners that its acceptance, even in the most re- 
actionary and exclusive circles, was inevitable. This craftsman was 
Sir Henry Royce, and the car the 40-50 h.p. Rolls Royce ‘Silver 
Ghost.’ Here at last was a chassis more than worthy of all the skill 
which the craftsman coachbuilder could lavish upon it. Crippled, 
initially, by restrictive legislation, the English motor industry had 
now outstripped Continental and transatlantic competition by 
producing a car whose proud boast to be ‘the Best Car in the World’ 
was incontestable, and whose name was to become a synonym for 
excellence of workmanship. 

It is small wonder that our society has found it difficult to assimilate 
and to adapt itself to the products of the engineer and the scientist 
without serious stress and strain. For the pace of the latterday 
technical revolution has been meteoric and bewildering, with the 
technician always more than one jump ahead of the philosopher, the 
politician or the social architect. Consider the motor car alone. 


EDWARDIAN ‘VOITURETTE’ : The six horse-power single cylinder Rover of 1905 
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Only eleven years separate the ‘Silver Ghost’ from that first muster 
of crude horseless carriages and spidery motor tricycles which stuttered 
uncertainly down the Brighton road in 1896. In 1912, Henry Ford 
launched, in America, his ‘Model T,’ the world’s first mass-produced 
motor car, and by 1914 English manufacturers were marketing light 
cars and ‘torpedo’ touring cars, equipped with electric lighting and 
starting, whose appearance, longer, lower and straighter than their 
predecessors, was not finally outmoded until after 1930. The whole 
evolution of the motor car, from the first horseless carriage to the 
streamlined machine of today is still contained, incredible though it 
may seem, within the span of one lifetime. 

Such headlong development, so different from the measured pace 
of the pre-industrial ages, when methods of manufacture and tradi- 
tions of craftsmanship matured slowly from generation to generation, 
has had an unprecedented result. No Chippendale, no Hepplewhite 
or Sheraton, no craftsman who fashioned the exquisite porcelains of 
Nant Garw, of Bow or Battersea, lived to see the work of his hands 
prized by collectors or enshrined in a museum. Yet, the automobile 
engineer has seen his first creations as eagerly sought after and as 
lovingly restored and cherished as an eighteenth-century harpsichord 
or a clock by Thomas Tompion. It was not only the speed but the 
course of automobile engineering development which has brought 
this about. The world-wide introduction of mass-production methods, 
coupled, in Britain, with the demand for a cheap ‘baby’ car, which 
taxation created and the Austin ‘7’ first supplied, led to a progressive 
decline, both in variety of choice and in manufacturing standards. 
Soon there were few makers left to uphold, let alone to advance, that 
fine tradition of engineering craftsmanship of which Sir Henry Royce’s 
‘Silver Ghost’ was the supreme example. When motor cars began to 
pour in their monotonous millions from the presses and production 
lines like peas from pods it is not surprising that connoisseurs of the 
motor car, those who regarded their cars as possessions of intrinsic 
value and not merely as a means of transport, should reject machines 
whose slick lines and superficial glitter of gadgets and chromium 
masked standards of design and handling qualities which were 
patently inferior. They turned to the past, for, compared with these 
products of the age of mass-production, even the crudest and least 
successful ‘horseless carriage’ could show a higher standard of 
execution, no matter how immature the design. 
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First to be cherished by the collector were the ‘horseless carriages 
and the earliest cars of that first formative period which, in the opinion 
of the automobile historian, came to an end in 1904. Both in Britain 
and in America, Veteran Car Clubs were formed. From sheet- 
shrouded retirement in the coach houses of secluded country houses, 
or from ignominious graves in barns, outhouses or scrapyards, the 
veterans were hauled away to be restored by loving hands to that 
former glory of coach finish and polished metal in which we find them 
depicted in the family album. A new generation experienced and 
mastered the wayward behaviour of automatic inlet valves, surface 
carburettors, tube or low-tension ignition, and leather-faced cone 
clutches or tiller steering whose unfamiliar action could produce 


CLASSIC VINTAGE SPORTS GAR: the 44 litre Bentley 


startling results. In a strange world, and over smooth and dustless 
roads very different from the rough ways their wheels once knew, 
these fine old machines now motor bravely along on rallies and trials 
which recall the great thousand-mile trials which were organized by 
the Royal Automobile Club in Edwardian days. It is this same club 
which today sponsors that classic of veteran motoring, the annual 
run from London to Brighton which commemorates the original 
Emancipation Day event of 1896. That the field for this Brighton run 
should have increased enormously over the years indicates the dura- 
bility of the veterans, the care which their owners lavish upon them, 
and the diligence with which the collector has combed the country 


for new specimens. 
In the few years which preceded the outbreak of the first world 
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war there emerged a few machines of that advanced appearance, 
then known as the ‘torpedo,’ which their makers described as ‘fast 
touring cars.’ Of these the ‘Prince Henry’ Vauxhall was the first 
and, in many ways, the most notable example. The ‘Prince Henry’ 
appeared in 1908. In 1913 there was evolved from it a larger and still 
faster version, which became known as the ‘30/98.’ In the 1920’s 
this classic Vauxhall was further developed and was joined by other 
fast cars of high quality such as the 3 and 44 litre Bentleys of Le Mans 
fame, the Frazer Nash, 12/50 Alvis, Lagonda and Aston Martin. 
They became known as sports cars, and to add to their distinguished 
ranks came Continental importations, such as Alfa Romeo and 
Lancia from Italy, Bugatti, Delage and Ballot from France, and 
Mercédés from Germany. In most cases the parents of these thorough- 
bred foreigners were not sedate touring cars but potent and highly 
specialized racing machines which had proved themselves in the 
hard school of Continental road racing. But whatever the ancestry 
of the true sports car may be its qualities are the same. It is dis- 
tinguished not merely by speed and acceleration, as some suppose, 
but by a standard of engineering craftsmanship which endowed the 
car with long life and with superb road holding and handling qualities. 
With the exception of the pure racing machine and a few high-priced 
luxury models, these sports cars alone represented the highest standards 
of automobile engineering and design, and, so far as English manu- 
facturers were concerned, their heyday was the first decade after the 


EDWARDIAN RACING CAR : Clifford Earp at the wheel of a racing Napier 
in 1905. In 1902, driving one of these cars, S. F. Edge scored England’s 
first notable success in motor racing by winning the Gordon Bennett Cup 
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THE AGE OF THE GIANTS: Louis Renault (Renault), first 

‘light’ car to finish, arrives at Bordeaux in the ill-fated Paris— 

Madrid Race of May, 1903, and learns of the fatal accident 
to his brother Jean, driving a similar car 


Great War. From 1930 onwards the sorry influence of mass-produc- 
tion and monopoly became increasingly apparent. By the time the 
second world war broke out a great qualitative tradition had become 
almost extinct. 

Such a process of retrogression was saddening indeed for the 
enthusiasts who could still appreciate quality in a motor car and could 
not be deceived by specious sales talk. So in 1935 a few of them in 
England banded together and founded the Vintage Sports Car Club 
for the owners of these classic sports cars built before 1931. Like the 
Veteran Car Club before it, this organisation has flourished amazingly. 
With a membership of well over two thousand, it has become a body 
of considerable and salutary influence, an outspoken champion of 
quality in an age obsessed by quantity. Soon after the Vintage Club 
was formed its founders realized that while they were cherishing the 
sports cars of the 1920’s, and the ardent collectors of the Veteran Car 
Club were looking after the horseless carriages, no one was concerning 
themselves with the historic cars built between 1904 and 1914. So 
the Vintage Club formed a special section for these cars, all of which, 
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THE ‘HEAVY METAL’ THUNDERS AGAIN: A 1908 60 h.p. Grand 
Prix Itala at Brighton Speed Trials. Photo: Guy Griffiths 


r 


for convenience sake, are termed ‘Edwardians.’ ‘The Club not only 
arranged its own events for these Edwardian cars but persuaded other 
organizers of races or speed hill-climbs to include a class in which the 
owners of Edwardians could compete. As a result of this stimulus, 
many most notable historical discoveries have been made. Some 
are sedate town carriages in ‘mint’ condition ; others are fearsome 
and stark racing machines, survivors of that age of the giants when 
the recipe for speed was to cram the largest possible engine into 
the lightest possible chassis, and when such fathers of the age of 
speed as the Chevalier de Knyff, Louis Renault, Gabriel, Felice 
Nazzaro, Camille Jenatzy, the ‘Red Devil,’ and our own Charles 
Jarrott, thundered through the dust clouds down the long white 
roads of France. It was the initiative and enthusiasm of the Vintage 
Sports Car Club that first brought to the starting line at Shelsley 
Walsh hill climb a big Fiat of 1909, a 45 h.p. Renault and a 1908 
60 h.p. Grand Prix Itala. 

Before the last war, I should doubt whether the Club could muster 
more than two hundred ‘vintage’ cars, and of these the ‘Edwardians’ 
could be counted on the fingers. But by 1952 there was the amazing 
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total of 2,083 cars on the Club rolls, including no less than 183 which 
were built before 1915. ‘Thus the collections of the Veteran Car Club 
and the Vintage Sports Car Club between them illustrate the whole 
panorama of automobile history, not embalmed in some museum but 
instinct with life. Whereas the collector of historic cars experiences 
the same pleasures of discovery and restoration as other connoisseurs, 
his choice ‘collector’s item’ does not then become simply an 
inanimate object of passive admiration. His horseless carriage, 
his stately Edwardian or thoroughbred sports car, is for him as prized 
a piece of craftsmanship as any work of cabinet-maker or master potter. 
But his pleasure in his historic machine is by no means confined to 
the eye; it is also actively derived from its performance on the road 
and from the exercise of that driving skill which any car built by 
craftsmen demands and deserves as of right. 

It is obvious that this active interest in historic motor cars cannot 
continue to expand indefinitely. The number to be discovered is 
limited and sooner or later the movement must reach a static phase. 
Admittedly the Vintage Sports Car Club have now relaxed their 
original 1930 date limit by approving as eligible certain specified cars 
built subsequently which pass their exacting standards of quality. 
But this injection of youth is small and diminishing. Soon a point will 


THE ORIGINAL SILVER GHOST: 40-50 h.p., six-cylinder 
Rolls-Royce, built early in 1907. It has now completed 
nearly half a million miles and is in good running order 
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be reached when it will not be sufficient to offset inevitable casualties 
in the ranks of the older cars. Even the best of cars cannot last forever. 
Already a change is coming over the Vintage Sports Car Club. Before 
the war the majority of members’ cars were still in regular daily use ; 
now, more and more are, like those of the Veteran Car Club, choice 
and carefully nurtured specimens used only on Club occasions. Even 
thoroughbreds of 1930 vintage have now acquired a scarcity value. 
Unless manufacturers again produce cars of ‘vintage’ standard, which 
seems unlikely, demand will far exceed supply. In twenty years’ time 
the connoisseur will need a deep purse in order to acquire a real 
‘collector’s item.’ But at least these grand old cars will outlast my 
own lifetime, and of this I am glad, for without them I should find 
the roads of England dull indeed. 


SENS 


MEDIUM-POWERED EDWARDIAN TOURER 
A Cadillac of 1906 


Except where otherwise acknowledged the photographs illustrating this essay are from the 
PICTURE POST LIBRARY 
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THE YEAR’S LITERATURE 


SURVEY EDABY-DANIEL GLOGEe 


An artist’s it 
from Sir Jacob 


= 


POSSIBLY THE FARTHEST REACHING 
and deepest seated event of the year 
was the spontaneous generation and, 
up to the time of writing, continued 
existence of the Poetry Panel of the 
Heart and Soul Council, which, 
firmly controlled by Sir Jacob 
Crumpet, is composed otherwise 
of the well-known  committee- 
members, Dame Japonica Sedge- 
moor, Dr John Wayward, Lord 
William Bloomer and Colonel G. F, 
Razor—in truth a jury of inveterate 
poetry-lovers. 

In conferring, after, it is reported, 


to 
a ea 


prolonged discussion, the Heart and 
Soul Council’s gold medal de luxe 
upon Professor Cyril Fleur de Luce 
for his translation of the Odyssey, 
the panel reflected great credit 
upon the homogeneity of its taste. 

The publication of the prize- 
winning entry was marked by the 
revival of a pleasing custom, the 
well-produced volume (Toepath 
Press) containing commendatory 
sonnets by the gifted translator’s 
friends. Among these ‘On first 
looking into Cyril’s Chapman,’ by 
Professor Stephen Spendthrift, and 
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‘Homer, thou shouldst be livid at 
this hour,’ by Miss Lulu McNoose, 
were the least deprecated by inde- 
pendent critics. 

Of the translation itself, what can 
be conceded is that Professor Fleur 
de Luce almost recaptured the 
authentic spirit of his own rendering 
of the Aeneid. By some comparatively 
respectable authorities exception 
was taken to the modern diction 
of Penelope’s lamentation : 

Hang on, ye gods, a jiffy while I cry : 

I little thought ye’d make me pipe an eye. 
But it was practically unanimously 
agreed that the able translator had 
been successful. with the Chorus 
of Sirens : 


Good evening, ducky, you have missed 
the bus. 

Come hither, for a short time, come with 
us. 


Dame Japonica Sedgemoor, 
empanelled for Poetry 


Professor Stephen Spendthrift 


Generally it can be claimed that this 
lucid translation of Homer is calcu- 
lated to encourage all who have 
the best interests of dead languages 
at heart. 

It is understood that there was 
general satisfaction at the award 
of a_ silver medal to Professor 
Stephen Spendthrift for his Footloose 
Lyries (Labor & Labor), a too-slim 
volume of verse enshrining the 
beautiful quatrain : 


Though I who love humanity am grieved 
My message has not clearly been per- 


ceived, 
With B.B.C., UNESCO, British Council, 


PEN, 
I’ve not fared badly with my fellow men. 


In many parts of the world, includ- 
ing Cincinnati, Professor Spend- 
thrift’s verses are regarded as typic- 
ally British. 

The Poetry Panel was thought in 
some quarters to have exceeded its 


fear; | 


undefined powers in awarding the 
consolation prize of a silver medal 
to Sir John O’Layamon for his 
narrative poem, Brut (Strongmans 
Keen). With one dissentient the 
committee regarded as a hopeful 
sign Sir John’s return to the vigorous 
rhymes and rhythms that have 
always proved effective in pieces 
written for recitation within the 
family circle and on the Third 
Programme. Little difficulty should 
be experienced in mastering such 
memorable lines from Brut as the 
following, with their distinctive ono- 
matopoeic effect : 


The calls from the walls 
of the hollow halls 

the purr of Nell 

in the wishing well 

and the rum-tum-tum 
of the dumb humdrum. 


Himself, in his day, no mean 
publisher, Sir John O’Layamon, 


who has done so much to encourage 
the middle-aged writer, is rendering 
yeoman service in helping poetry 
to find its way to the hearth of the 
sporting public. 

Whether or not for Senator W. C. 
Auditor’s Rackets and Rockets (Fable 
& Fable) a prize is being incubated 
by any of the other committees now 
sitting there is still no news. While 
betraying some evidence of his 
American domicile, his new volume 
shows him to be still at the top of 
his form—the fifth, The same, 
mutatis mutandis, could be said. of 
Sir John Betterman, whose Perpetual 
Sweat (Flurry) enjoyed a vogue with 
the type of reader who is alert to 
perceive the osmotic significance of 
vacant Primitive Methodist chapels, 
slot machines, lawn tennis clubs, 
cold rice pudding, lichen, unset 
concrete, and girls in Camden 
Town. The atmospheric 
effects achieved by his 
illustrator, Mr John 
Paper, were noticeable. 
(‘Whenever,’ it has been 
said, ‘I hear the name 
John Paper I reach for 
my umbrella.’) 

Mr Roy _ ‘Toreador’s 
literal translation of 
Lawka-Musset’s poems 
(Air & Hollywood) was 
the choice of the PEN 
Club Ladies’ Room. 

Poetic drama was not 
conspicuous in the year’s 
output. Again its chief 
providers were Bishop 
Foliot and Mr Cornelius 
Pye. In Bishop Foliot’s 
Late Dinner (Tabor & 
Tabor) the frugality of 
utterance was largely 

I 
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compensated for by a marked absence 
of activity. At the first stage 
performance the scenes were 
indescribable : they have since been 
considerably modified. 

Heavily fraught with verbal exu- 
berance that would have done 
credit to a Barnaby Rich or a 
Thomas Deloney, if not to a Hannah 
More or a Mrs Inchbald, Mr 
Cornelius Pye’s The  Logroller’s 
Daughter (H.U.P.) recalled to many 
the elegant tapestry work, in form 
and content, of Sebastian Melmoth’s 
Bloodsucker. In Tame and Tied Mr 
Pye’s experiment was subtly stig- 
matized by Mr Felix Rope-Solace 
as an ominous portent of the 
imminent recrudescence of provin- 
cial morbidezza. 


CRITICISM 


Literary criticism succeeded in 
maintaining itself at the level to 
which it had fallen. 

Dr Cecil Colony’s horizontal 
essays possessed the unity indicated 
by the title, My Influence on the 
Ketigeist (Tamish Hambledon). 
Recognized, by those who know 
him, if only by sight, as a man who 
carries some weight to the circles in 
which he gyrates, Dr Colony is 
remarkable for his attachment to a 
set of values that can hardly be 
said to have depreciated since they 
were first advanced by Marcel 
Couillon. This new rifling of the 
tomb made a book that had nothing 
in common with others by the same 
or a different author: it was at 
once more mature and more faisandé, 
and indisputably deserved the Vie 
Ennuyeuse prize which it was at 
length awarded. 

Mr Rayment Moretocome’s Sab- 


batical  Disquisitions (Muchroom 
Press) provided _labour-saving 
synopses of some not untedious 


memoirs, and administered a much- 
needed stimulus to a milieu not 
penetrated by Dr G. B. Slow’s 
Growing Pains in the Novel (Macmill- 
stone), a selection of lectures ad- 
dressed to young students, intro- 
ducing Dostoevsky, Flaubert, Tol- 
stoy, and all those. Mr John 
Funnell, the frock-coated enthusiast 
of the Evening Views, contended that 
he found it both deeply impressive 
and profoundly moving as well as 
penetrating, exciting, inspiring, 
scholarly, well-documented, educa- 
tional, and indeed a magnificent 
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achievement, the best book he had 
read since leaving school. 

Other aspects of the business were 
touched upon with a lighter hand 


by Mr E. F. Twitchett, whose 
Books in Particular (Shutter & Win- 
dow) appealed to the happy few 
whose firm belief it is that if a thing 
is worth reading once it is worth 
reading. 

Dr Effa Leavings created with 
New Resolutions (G.U.P.) a furore 
by his declaration that John 
Halifax, Gentleman is a work of 
European stature and the greatest 
English novel of practically all time. 
He also made a substantial contri- 
bution to bibliography by his 
identification of Dinah Maria 
Craik with Mrs Mulock, 

Very few areas of sixteenth- 
century literature remained un- 


spoilt by critical trippers, but Shake- 
spearean studies received a fresh 
impetus and orientation from the 
announcement by Professor Silas 
Hotton, the American scholar-gipsy, 
that Romeo and Juliet could with 
certainty be ascribed solely to Anne 
Hathaway, whose active collabora- 
tion with her husband he had for 
many years suspected. Professor 
Hotton also proved, much to his 
own satisfaction, that the Dark Lady 
of the Sonnets was Cecilia (‘Ciss’) 
Gawstruth, of whom little has hither- 
to been known beyond her evidence 
in a Star Chamber case of mal- 
featurance. This new volume, On 
Pillicock Hill (Bark-Rabies), con- 
forms closely to the Hotton standard 
of adveniurous conjecture. In- 
evitably its appearance provoked 
a lengthy correspondence in The 
Chimes Literary Complement, pointing 
out that, chronologically as well 
as physically, it was impossible 
for ‘Ciss’ Gawstruth to have been the 
Dark Lady of the Sonnets, and that 
textual analysis renders it doubtful 
whether Shakespeare was the author 
of the sonnets even as *prentice work. 
Most of them, it now appears, were 
by Gervase Markham, who was, 
of course, Marlowe’s ‘ghost,’ and 
the author of Bacon’s Essaies. 

The seventeenth-century meta- 
physical poets provided material for 
a larger number of elementary 
American theses than usual. To 
America we are also indebted for 
Lacustrine Lacunae, a new approach 
to Wordsworth by Professor Clien- 
tele Brook, of Dayton, Oh. 

Justly classified as the thickest 
symposium of the year, The Natural 
Function of the Critic (Gents) included 
among its inevitable contributors 
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Clifford Faddyman, R. 
D. Blackamore, Yvory 
Towers, Jack Bargain, 
Ken Burpeth, and Rip 
Van Brooks, Jr. Separate 
studies of Henry James, 
Emily Dickinson, Her- 
man Melville, Haw- 
thorne, Thoreau and F. 
Scott Fitzgerald were too 
numinous to mention. 
Caedmon Wilton’s 
Rechauffage (H. W. Alum) 
re-offered his herd’s-eye 
views and reviews of 
current and _ recurrent 
American _hard-covered 
books. Robin Penn 
Dennis collaborated with 
Leonardo Tremolo in 
First Steps (Knobson), a 
manual for beginners. 
From this it appears that 
the recessive particle is 
no longer good American usage and 
that dead men tell the best tales. 
Admirable work on the imagery of 
Timothy Dwight was done by Rosa- 
lind Dove of Chicago (R.I.P.). 
On the whole, therefore, it can be 
agreed that American criticism suc- 
cessfully established its claim to 
be taken seriously. Direct approach 
to any deceased author of relative 
importance is now efficiently blocked. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 

Mr Heckwith Fearsom’s _ bio- 
graphical trilogy, Three johns: 
Donne, Bunyan and O’Groats (Methe- 
glin), caused a stir at many a break- 
fast table and, after some hesitation 
on the part of the committee, was 
declared the Church Chimes Book for 


Lent. 
A biography which perhaps in- 


terested a larger number of young 
readers was Sir James Poke-Heresy’s 
Pope Joan (Dunstable). It narrowly 
missed winning the Tate & Bradley 
shield for the most improving bio- 
graphy of the year. What is not 
commonly known is that Sir James 
is the proud possessor of Pope Joan’s 
chaise percée. 

The customary earnest studies of 
Byron, Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley, 
Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, the Brownings, 
the Lambs, the Carlyles and the 
Brontés made their appearance. 

Lord Gosport Standwell’s auto- 
biography reached its ninth and 
penultimate volume with Crying Out 
Loud (McMillion), while his brother, 
Saskatchewan, who can also be 
trusted to give a good account of 
himself, resumed his aesthetic dis- 
closures with Baroque Room Boutades 
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(same publisher). ‘The third instal- 
ment of Sir Hector Goldlink’s life 


story, YJiny Tim (Goldlink), was 
efficiently advertised. Canon 


Cushion preached a sermon on it in 
St David’s. 
HISTORY 

Inspired by Sir Louis Samier’s 
new selection of old_historico- 
religico-philosophico lectures, In 
Days of Yore (Knell), all the qualified 
as well as semi-skilled workers, not 
only at the younger and Northern, 
but at the long-established and more 
effete universities, are indefatigably 
pursuing their great task of sifting 
the ashes of the past to sprinkle 
upon the future. It is hoped that, 
without recourse to overtime, these 
invaluable and long-drawn-out 
efforts will soon be satisfactorily 


completed. Vulgo enim dicitur: 
Iucundi acti labores. For, as Lord 
Ealing said, all power tends to 
disrupt, but atomic power disrupts 
absolutely. 

Meanwhile, confirmed history 
lovers were catered for by well-tried 
favourites. The third volume of 
Mr A. R. Growse’s virile life of 
Henry IV, Cry, Harry (MacWilling), 
reinforced his contention that the 
national slogan must be ‘Emigration 
is our Salvation.’ In an eloquent 
passage he declared: ‘Until the 
population of this country is re- 
duced to that of fourteenth-century 
England, there can be little hope 
of a return to serfdom. Speak- 
ing with a full sense of my respon- 
sibility as a dollar-earning historian 
and Fellow of the Royal Literary 
Society, I am convinced that my 
advice will be disregarded, even by 
the intellectuals of the Right, to 
say nothing of the rougher elements, 
at their dire peril.’ Mr Growse’s 
Public Relations Officer reports : 
‘I have always found him easy to 
work with.’ 

Of Cry, Harry Dr Alfred Brian 
wrote in the Sunday Chimes : ‘With 
the possible exception of myself, 
Arthur Reginald Growse is the most 
palpable historian this country is 
likely to produce. Dr Brian’s 
own work, The Age of Content 
(Rollins)—described by Mr Growse, 
in a private letter to the publishers, 
as ‘a masterpiece of merit’—is well 
on the way to exhaust the first 
impression it made. 

Miss V. C. Hedghog’s ‘debunking’ 
Rupert of Montrose (Self-Service 
Series) received the Devonshire 
Norm Award for Helpful History, 
Mr Bax Reeloff’s romantic Diet of 
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Worms (Urnstyle Press) did not. 
Nor was Mr Trepid Hoper’s search- 
ing Whither the West ? (Lucksworse) 
considered suitable. On the other 
hand, Mr Hugh Moss Willingham’s 
Charles the Chaste (Jobson) was 
runner-up to Mr Silas Hardcourt 
Swift’s The Children’s —_ Borgia 
(Wurray) in the competition organ- 
ized by the Juvenile Delinquency 
Club. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY 


To a market’ glutted with 
veracious accounts of individual 
enterprise in the R.A.F. were added 
Petty Officer Parrot’s One of Those 
Sweepers (Duckfirst) and Stoker 
Hardcase’s Chatham Convoy (Sickle & 
Warship)—two lower-deck books 
which did much to dispel mis- 
apprehensions of the part played 
by the Royal Navy during the late 
hostilities. As for the part played 
by the Army, Private Bay Swaller’s 
I Stuck It Out (Murchison) provided 
a first-hand record of a warrior who, 
serving as Orderly Room clerk in 
the Home Guard, evaded capture 
and thus had no opportunity to 
escape. But possibly the most 
sensational and disquieting dis- 
closures were made by ‘Skrim- 
shanker’? in Working My Ticket 
(Jalap), a day-to-day journal kept 
by a man who, driven from pillow 
to post through a succession of 
Psychological Centres, was finally 
seconded on compassionate grounds 
to the Ministry of Information. 
The pseudonym ‘Skrimshanker’ As 
understood to conceal the identity 
of a highly successful reviewer. 


FICTION 


Now that British publishers are 
compelled by law_to offer for sale, 


through authorized bookshops, a 
quota of home-grown fiction, the 
distended American novel is less 
in evidence in Great Britain. Among 
the visible imports, however, were 
Jan Steinway’s Feast of Reason (Wein- 
man), the saga of a femme fatale 
(she literally devoured her lovers) 
who brought sorrow to an old 
homestead in the North California 
of the 1880’s ; and Colonel Stem- 
mingway’s miniature masterpiece, 
The Old Man, of the Mountains (Joshua 
Gape), a gripping story of an 
encounter with a female grizzly, 
which led to a strange relationship. 

In the absence of more serious 
competition from across the Atlantic, 
British novels flourished in abun- 
dance, and made it clear that sex 
as such is on its way out. Mr Argus 
Pillsoon’s Deadlock in Laughter, 
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announced by its publishers (Heckle 
& Worship) as the chef d’oewre of 
the year, skilfully combined the 
themes of tribadism and stomach 
trouble. In the Conservatory it was 
reviewed by the Rev. Edwyn 
Demure, who recognized it as a 
symbol of the crise de nerfs de nos 
jours. The Chimes Literary Complement 
devoted two pages to an analysis 
of Mr _ Pillsoon’s uninhibited 
nominalism and saluted him as 
the new Gide de Maupassant for 
whom the century had so long been 
waiting. Dissenting from this 
opinion, a critic of the opposite 
camp fearlessly voiced the suspicion 
that the attitudinal basis of the hero’s 
ambivalence must have been appa- 


made a clean breast of it. 

Mr Gruesome Grynne broke new 
ground in Menial Sin (Dineman) 
with a sympathetic study of Non- 
conformity. It was thought by some 
readers that the central character, a 
beautiful but lascivious Wesleyan 
who comes under the refining in- 
fluence of a Baptist lay preacher 
constituted an important addition to 
Mr Grynne’s gallery of female 
redeemers. On one point there was 
no division of opinion: the most 
poignant passage in the book was 
that which explored the internal 
misgivings of a juvenile delinquent 
who, after murdering his mother 
with a corkscrew, is unconscionably 
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delayed in his headlong flight to 
the Stool of Repentance at the 
nearest Band of Hope. 

Mr Hendrick Grein’s Puking 
(Bogart Press) was experimental in 
the sense that, written throughout 
in rhyming slang, it dispensed 
entirely with dialogue, and the 
action, brought to a brilliant stand- 
still in the first paragraph, ineluct- 
ably remained there. Miss Martita 
Elastic, in the Conservatory, objected 
that she could not get her teeth into 
it, but Mr A. W. Lambkin of the 
Sunday Chimes thought that the 
author had bitten off more than he 
could chew. 

Of the more popular works of 
fiction, Major Evening Ward’s 
Women at Bay (Chatham & Hull) was 
well supported by those of his 
adherents (notably Mr Roughwood 
of the Tabloid) who divined a lofty 
purpose beneath the apparently 
frivolous ex- 
terior. Certainly 
with women 
readers there was 
no more popu- 
lar heroine than 
Major Ward’s 
Daphne, daugh- 
ter of a fine old 
Catholic colonel, 
but amerry mad- 
cap with a mop 
of curls, who, 
serving as adju- 
tant in the Lady 
Margaret _ bat- 
talionofthe Land 
Army, would 
have got herself 
into a_ serious 
scrape by her 
thoughtless 


pranks had not the Mother Superior 
of the convent at which her troupe 
was billeted induced her to confess 
that she had no ulterior motive and 
was, indeed, still arma virumque cano. 

To the same class belonged Mr 
A. G. Baste’s Love Laughs at Lockjaw 
(Robert Joseph), which was singled 
out for praise by those who claim to 
know good prose when they see it. 
The lyrical passages which evoked 
the early piping of birds in dew-wet 
woodlands, to the accompaniment of 
squirrels cracking their nuts, were 
especially commended. 

Also high in the best-selling list 
was Mr Nevil Allchin’s Workers? 
Paytime (Rollins), a stirring tale of 
real life in a shadow factory. Mr 
Allchin was the recipient of an 


illuminated address from the 
National Federation of Shop 
Stewards. Mr Ferdinand Laud, of 


the Newgate Chronicle, boldly testified: 
‘Ihaveread every 
word of it. On 
the whole, Work- 
ers’ Paytime was 
adjudged to be a 
great advance on 
The Small Black 
Groom. The 
amount of the 
advanceon Work- 
ers’ Paytime has not 
been divulged. 
Its keenest rival 
was Mr Nigel 
Flute’s Come In 
Out of the Rain 
(Chinaman), 
which _ peered 
necromantically 
into the not-far- 
distant» future 
- with. disarming: 
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results. | Mr George Morecombe 
Tompion made it the Evening 
Standby’s Book of the Evening. 


‘Carved in granite,’ he said, sim- 
ply, ‘it will stultify all that can be 
hurled against it. Its dynamic 
power is terrific—like a sudden 
sword-flash in an exotic jungle.’ 
Among women novelists whose 
work was indulgently received, Miss 
Rosebud Layette should be included. 
The Hiccuping Grove (Collings) showed 
great sense of direction and a 
fastidious disrelish of the finical. 


Miss Rhodes McAllway’s estimate of 
it in the Glistener drew attention to 
its transient fragrance. ‘For me,’ she 
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ry 


wrote,sit was like plunging into that 
dolphin-haunted rock pool of 
which Aldrovandus so enticingly tells 


> 


us. 


BELLES LETTRES 


Mr Alldust Huxter found a theme 
after his own heart in WNecrophilia 
During the Black Death (Chateau & 
Windsor). ‘The facts he exhumed 
cast an almost phosphorescent gleam 
upon the funereal practices of our 
freedom-loving _ancestots. Sir 
John Betterman acclaimed it in 
Tomb and Toad as the most frightfully 
jolly book he had read for some time. 
It was the Spring Choice of the 
Book Sorority. 

Lady Emily Standwell, fresh from 
her conquests in Hollywood, gave 
great pleasure to her admirers with 
her latest anthology, A WNosegay of 
Weeds (McMiddlemans), not least be- 
cause she found room in it for 
some pieces by her brothers, Lord 
Gosport and Mr _ Saskatchewan 
Standwell. 

A well-organized reception was 
accorded Mr Nathaniel Gorge’s 
assemblage of miscellaneous writ- 
ings, Fouling My Own Nest (O.U.T.), 
a typical comment being that of the 
Sunday Tribunal’s reviewer: ‘Nat 
Gorge is the Nye Bevan of literature.’ 


SPORT 


With Willow Herbs (Felix House), 
a collection of lives of celebrated 
batsmen—Mr Jack Allout completed 
his century of books on cricket. 

This survey would be incomplete 
without reference to the side-splitting 
properties of Mr Sylvan Trotter’s 
Allupmanship  (Lark-Mavis), the 
Seville Club’s Book of Words for 
the Hilary Term. 
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placed securely at the top of | 


ZZ 


THE SATURDAY BOOK 


¢ 


a scrumpshus divertissement 
on lines that are now as 
traditional as the Hallelujah 
Chorus and apparently almost 
as durable’ —JOHN CONNELL 


THE SATURDAY BOOK > 


‘has earned the title to be 


| 


; z aul 
any selection of Christmas gift © 
books’ —BIRMINGHAM MAIL | 


THE SATURDAY BOOK 


‘in one way or another will 
give pleasure to everybody 
—from maiden-aunts in the 
suburbs to beach-combing 


uncles in the South Seas’ 
—IRISH . TIMES 


“There is no other 


publication quite 


like it’ GLASGOW HERALD 


